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I. 


THE SABBATH-SCHOOL MOVEMENT OF 
TO-DAY. 


ROM whatever standpoint we approach the Sabbath-school 
question—whether. as churchmen, statesmen, philanthropists, 
social economists, philosophers, or simply as statisticians—its im- 
portance grows upon us in proportion to the thoroughness and sweep 
of our investigations. It cannot be comprehended at a glance. 
There are over 22,000,000 persons—teachers and scholars—enrolled 
as members of Protestant Sunday-schools in different parts of the 
world. Nearly 11,000,000 of these are in the United States—more 
than one-sixth of our population. LHighty-eight per cent. of the 
entire number speak the English language or are domiciled in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. 

These 22,000,000 Protestants are banded together in a complete 
network of societies, conventions, institutes, denominational and 
interdenominationai, national and international, for correspondence, 
extension, mutual improvement and development. The Bible is 
the great text book. - Here is a practical exemplification of the 
essential unity of Protestant Christendom. A study of the lesson- 
papers issued by the different Churches reveals surprisingly little 
divergence of teaching; and it is not at all an uncommon thing for 
children of different Church connections to meet in a union school 
and use the lesson-helps of some one denomination without the 
slightest misgiving on the part of any persons interested. 

According to a statement made at the World’s Sunday-school 
Convention, held last autumn at St. Louis, there aré now 25,099 
Sunday-schools, 81,950 teachers and 1,635,000 scholars in the differ- 
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ent continental nations of Europe—a gain since 1889 of half a mill- 
ion scholars. Some of this gain, it is true, may be more apparent 
than real, owing to increasing thoroughness in statistical work, but 
there is no reason to question the substantial accuracy of the figures. 
There are now, as was also stated at the convention, 21 organizers 
at work in continental Europe, each a native of the land in which 
he labors and thoroughly trained to the Sunday-school method, so 
that even greater results may be expected in the future than are 
here recorded. 

Of the 19 or more nationalities of Europe, 5 are staunchly Roman 
Catholic. In 3 of these—Italy, Spain and Portugal—the cause 
seems to have declined. In the other two—France and Austria— 
important gains have been made. In Germany, with a population 
35 per cent. Roman Catholic, the advance has been very gratifying. 
Germany is credited with sending a rationalistic spirit to Great 
Britain and America; in return these are giving her Sunday- 
schools and winning her children to the evangelical faith. Although 
Germany has a very large Protestant population, she has not hereto- 
fore taken kindly to the Sunday-school. The Protestant pastors, it 
is true, catechise the young people of their fiocks, but from the 
time of confirmation onward through life the average German Pro- 
testant neglects both Bible and church, and Sunday-schools have 
been few and far between. In 1874, there were in the whole of 
Germany 1218 schools and 86,418 teachers and scholars, with a Pro- 
testant population of about 26,000,000. The returns for 1893 show 
5900 schools and 784,769 teachers and scholars, an average weekly 
gain since 1889 of no less than 17 schools and 2244 teachers and 
scholars. The increase in population has been 12 per cent. and in 
Sunday-school membership 81.9 per cent. The following table 
gives the Roman Catholic and Protestant population, Sunday-school 
membership—teachers and scholars—for 1889 and 1893, percentage 
of increase during that period.and ratio to the entire Sunday-school 
membership of the world. I have taken the populations from 
Mulhall’s Dictionary for 1892. Perhaps 2} per cent. might be 
added in most cases. I have not quoted the Greek Church and 
Jewish population. The Sabbath-school statistics are those of the 
World’s Convention of 1893. The total membership, teachers and 
scholars, the world over, is 22,508,661. The reader will notice that 
throughout this paper I use the terms Sabbath-school and Sunday- 
school synonymously, usaye differing among the Churches on this 
point. 
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| ! 
Prot. S. S. MEMBERSHIP. | | RATIO TO 
| WHOLE 
| 


“ MEMBER- 
INCREASE SHIP 
R. C. Pop. | Prot. Pop. 1889. 1893. PER CENT. PER CENT. 





| 
United States .. .} 9,000,000 | 50,890,000 | 9,800.471 | 11,024,371 
Canada. 1,792,000 | 2,475,000 530,220 | 624,370 
Great Britain. . . .| 1,384,000 29,398,000 7,061,454 
Ireland | 8,952,000 1,169,000 | 338,231 
France... ... .| 29,202,000 | — 693,000 53,110 
Germany ......| 16,769,000 | 29,370,000 431,221 
Russia | 8,800,000 2,950,000 | 6,445 | 
1,000 | — 2,000,000 Pee es ee 
20,227,000 400,000 4,831 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 
a) 


nbs Nis isiotnicts mtorr 


28,360,000 62,000 13,410 

1,000 4,561,000 238,082 

500 1,806,500 27,190 

5,000 | 1,973,000 37,000 

Holland 1,440,000 2,491,000 157,676 
Belgium 6,016,000 | 10,000 2,542 
Switzerland... ... : 1,704,000 89,459 
Greece... . 2 oe 1,000 dane ee 
Turkey in Europe .. 2! 45,000 
Spain. 7,600 
Portugal 4,707,500 500 


"8400 
2/100 





The above table will bear very closestudy. The Protestant pop- 
ulation of continental Kurope at the present time is in the neigh- 
borhood of 50,000,000, about equal to the Protestant population of 
the United States. In the matter of Sabbath-schools, however, 
Europe is deplorably behind, having only about 8 per cent. of the 
entire Sabbath-school membership of the world, while the United 
States has 49 per cent., and Great Britain, with a Protestant popu- 
lation of less than 30,000,000, has a percentage of 382.5. This 
8 per cent. in the continent of Europe represents, however, an actual 
gain in Sunday-school membership during the past four years of 
about 50 per cent., the ratio of increase in Germany being 81.9 
per cent. and in Russia and Norway over 150 per cent. Whether 
the efforts to domicile the Sabbath-school in continental Europe 
will succeed to any great extent or not, it cannot be questioned 
that a great actual gain has been made in the past four years 
and that from whatever point of view it be regarded the ex- 
periment is one of great interest. The Sabbath-school is an exotic 
there at present. May we not also regard it as leaven, which may 
be destined, sooner or later, to leaven the whole mass? The pro- 
gress it has made in uncongenial soil carries with it the elements of 
promise and expectation. It shows at any rate that evangelical 
Protestantism has not lost its aggressive force. Some persons may see 
in all this a mere illustration of Anglo-Saxonenergy. Others, how- 
ever, will see in this invasion of the European mind by the Sab- 
bath-school idea the dawn of a new hope for the older civilization. 
To many thoughtful persons in this hemisphere the future of con- 
tinental Europe seems very dark. What with its teeming popu- 
lation, its international jealousies, its vast standing armies, the pre- 
valence of socialistic and revolutionary sentiments, the prospect 
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is gloomy indeed, unless by some mighty spiritual movement the 
hearts of the people with their rulers should be turned to the 
living God. And this thing may come about in a manner little 
dreamed of. The despised Sabbath-school, with its simple, evangeli- 
cal ministrations, and its influence over the rising generation, may 
be in the hands of Providence the means of bringing a rich bless- 
ing upon the descendants of Japheth. 

What is going on in Europe is also going on under different con- 
ditions in other parts of the world—in India, for instance. India is 
the scene of important missionary enterprises carried on by 
different Churches, but this fact did not prevent the World’s Sunday- 
school Convention of 1889 resolving to send a Sabbath-school mis- 
sionary to that country. The Committee were fortunate in their 
selection of the man. Dr. J. L. Phillips, their representative, is 
the son of an American missionary to India, was born in that 
country, and educated in America as a medical missionary. He 
understands India, her climate and her people, and he has implicit 
faith in the ultimate conversion of India to Christianity. Buttohis 
mind the way to the spiritual conquest of India is through the 
children of India. Native Christians under his directions are 
establishing hundreds of Sabbath-schools in all parts of that penin- 
sula, and missionaries of all denominations welcome his visits for 
the aid and comfort he brings them in his special department. To 
what extent the missionary cause in India is directly indebted 
to his labors I cannot say, but the fact is that the Sabbath-school 
statistics of that country show an increase in the number of 
schools from 2757 to 5548, and of school membership from 116,014 
to 208,469 since 1889, the date of his appointment. 

Let us glance at the organization and aims of the International 
Sunday-school Convention, an American and Canadian institution 
working in unison with the World’s Convention, and in close 
alliance with the London Sunday-school Union, in its foreign work. 
This Society represents a great movement in the Church. It was 
born some twenty-five years ago, of the resistless desire in the hearts 
of multitudes of Sunday-school workers for interdenominational fel- 
lowship, in their struggle for improvement and increased spiritual 
fervor. The Convention meets every three years, elects officers, listens 
to papers and discussions, passes resolutions, levies assessments on 
State Conventions, authorizes special subscriptions for well-defined 
purposes, and then adjourns for three years, leaving its affairs to be 
managed meanwhile by an Executive Committee. Representation 
in the International Convention is by delegation, on a well defined 
scale, from State and Provincial Conventions, the latter growing 
out of county and township organizations. There are 1768 County 
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Conventions among the 2712 counties comprised in the 51 States and 
territories of the United States. A field superintendent and two or 
three normal instructors are permanently employed by the Executive 
Committee. About twenty States sustain as many State superin- 
tendents, who give their whole time to field work. Others employ 
similar agents, male and female, for portions of their time. In all, 
between 30 and 40 efficient organizers and agents are more or less 
regularly engaged. These persons travel extensively, visiting and 
organizing conventions, establishing normal institutes, encouraging 
churches and individuals to establish Sabbath-schools, and doing all 
in their power to promote the interests of such schools from an in- 
terdenominational point of view. The organization, as a whole, 
forms a great statistical bureau, and its labors in this respect have 
earned for it a deserved reputation. 

The one work, however, of all others which has made the 
International Convention famous has been the preparation of the In- 
ternational Sunday-school Lessons—a series of selected passages from 
the Bible. Resolutions in favor of this plan were adopted after long 
discussion at the Convention which met in Indianapolis in 1872, 
and a committee was appointed to carry those resolutions into 
effect. The committee chose corresponding members in England, 
and, thus reinforced, proceeded to map out a seven-years’ course of 
Bible study. This system of lessons, although much criticised, 
has become exceedingly popular, has been adopted by all the lead- 
ing Protestant Churches in Great Britain and America, except the 
Church of England and her sister communions, and is used in 
all the schools affiliated with the World’s Convertion. The Lesson 
Committee in announcing the fourth course say: “ We have never 
supposed this to be the ideal way of studying the Bible, but in our 
Sunday-schools we have few ideal teachers and scholars. Our aim 
has been to reach the average wants and capabilities of those for 
whom we have labored.” 

I have nothing to say in criticism of the work of this committee, 
and no intention of discussing the comparative merits of rival sys- 
tems. I question if any committee could have done better, or 
steered clear of all difficulties. But whether it may not be advisable 
to supplement the study of these lgssons by other features of work 
is a subject on which I shall have something to say later on. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to study the growth and characteris- 
tics of this interdenominational movement. It is not a work sui 
generis. Itis a growth and manifestation of an intense life within 
the Churches. It would not be quite appropriate to compare it 
with the irruptions of volcanic forces, because in the latter there 
is an element of fury and destructiveness which is entirely op- 
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posite to the spirit and genius of the former, but there is this 
semblance between the two: both mark and follow the throes 
and pulsations of inner fires. Religion without the fire of 
missionary zeal and fervor may be a power within a man, and pro- 
duce lasting results in a community, but to the spirit of devotion 
and self-discipline let there be added a consuming hunger and pas- 
sion for souls, or even a restless zeal for the truth, and there will be 
commotion, a forth putting of energy, and a reaching out on all 
hands of active influence, which it would be folly and wickedness 
to repress. It is peculiarly characteristic of modern evangelical 
Churches that a great deal of their missionary fervor is directed 
towards the young. Another peculiar feature is the prayer meet- 
ing. With these two arms—the prayer meeting and the Sabbath- 
school—the evangelical Churches should reach out towards the 
masses, enlisting the unpaid services of their members. The prayer 
meeting fostered and developed becomes a revival meeting—the 
Sabbath-school a centre of educational and missionary enthusiasm. 
There will always be a tendency in both to independence of action. 
A wise Church and ministry will not repress enthusiasm, but will 
feed the fire with sound doctrinal teaching, and fan it into a pure 
white heat by encouragement and sympathy. It is not wise fora 
pastor or a church to regard the prayer meeting or the Sabbath- 
schoo] as an inferior attachment to the ecclesiastical machinery 
which may in a sense be allowed to run alone. The true spirit of 
evangelical piety is irrepressible. You can see this all through the 
ages. If stamped upon or treated coldly by the powers that be, it 
will break out into all kinds of ecclesiastical irregularities, and the 
staid, settled formulas will be pushed aside. This thing has 
occurred over and over again in Christendom. It is happening to- 
day. It could not happen without inner heat. 

Take this Sunday-school movement of to-day. It is a returning 
wave of the great tide of missionary fervor which pulses through 
the ages, and which in the providence of God is destined to cover 
the earth with spiritual and material blessings, “as the waters 
cover the sea.” Because the great Churches of Christendom 
have not been wise enough to see the great drift, it has brushed 
past them to some extent. It is not too late to join in and give 
force and guidance, but to oppose it would be to invite annihilation. 
For a century the evangelical churches have cultivated the mis- 
sionary spirit, and a glorious century it has been, but they can 
hardly yet be said to have fully awakened to their true policy with 
reference to the Sabbath-school. Their duty in this regard has 
only been dimly apprehended. To gather the children of the 
Church together on Sabbath day, to establish a mission school for 
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the poor, to make the school hour pleasant and instructive—this 
has been the aim and the end of the Sunday-school idea for many 
years. The schools have outgrown it. Zealous and sagacious men 
and women in the Churches have felt the possibilities opening up 
before an alliance of schools the world over. The process has 
quietly gone on until it has overstepped denominational limits, and 
the SABBATH-SCHOOL now rises to the dignity of a mighty institu- 
tion in the Church, with a power in its own perfect organization of 
independent action. But if the fires go out in the Churches 
the Sabbath-school organization will shrink up and shrivel into a 
mere name and nothingness. 

The missionary idea in the Church has revolved for years in a 
certain orbit—the equipment and sending out of missionaries by 
church societies, the preaching of the Gospel, the planting of 
churches and Sunday-schools. It is now being demonstrated that 
the Sabbath-school is the natural and effective pioneer and fore- 
runner of the church. Instead of waiting till the church is planted 
and has taken root before organizing a Sabbath-school, the better 
plan is to organize Sabbath-schools in every direction, all over the 
field of missionary effort, whether at home or abroad, to follow them 
up by the right evangelical ministrations, and develop the church 
organization as soon as circumstances permit. The law of natural 
growth comes in here as an illustration. “ First the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full corn in the ear.’ There can be no good rea- 
son for delaying long the formation of a church when the spiritual 
material is there, school or no school, but in the vast majority of 
cases the establishment of a school, under proper influences, will 
lead on to the church, and with this advantage that it is not neces- 
sary to wait for the material; the material is always there if there 
are children to be taught. 

If there is one discovery more than another which is full of 
promise to the Church and to mankind, it is the power of the Sab- 
bath-school as a missionary institution. There are many among us 
doubtless who would shake their heads dubiously at the mere sug- 
gestion of putting the Sabbath-school, as a separate and permanent 
institution, before the world as a possible substitute for the Church. 
But where the Sabbath-school work is in the true line of Church 
work, and especially where it is under the direction and control of 
the Church, it is not only safe but advantageous to use it in pioneer 
work as a branch of Church organization and enterprise. Experi- 
ence is fast teaching us that in aggressive and pioneer work the Sab- 
bath-school is a most effective and potent instrumentality. It has 
long been regarded as “the nursery for the Church ;” it is now also 
coming to be seen as a great power for the conversion of the world. 
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From this general view of the Sabbath-school movement of to- 
day I will now turn to the consideration of the present aspect of the 
question in the Presbyterian Church, both in regard to its mis- 
sionary and its educational features. 

From the beginnings of Presbyterian history on this continent 
our Church has shown herself to be zealous for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the young. As Dr. Willard M. Rice points out in his His- 
tory of the Presbyterian Board of Publication and NSabbath-school 
Work, Presbyterians were prominent among the founders of the 
American Bible Society in 1817, the American Sunday-school 
Union in 1824, and the American Tract Society in 1825, and have 
always been liberal supporters of these institutions. From a very 
early period, however, the Church felt called by Providence to take 
practical steps to publish tracts and books on her own account, and 
this led to the employment of colporteurs for the dissemination of 
her own literature. The Board thus took ona missionary as well as 
an educational character, and obtained liberal subscriptions from 
churches and individuals to enable it to develop the missionary de- 
partment of its work under the supervision of the Presbyteries and 
Synods. Students, unemployed ministers and earnest laymen were 
called to this service from time to time, and soon began to establish 
Sabbath-schools in spiritually destitute places. In 1869 the New 
School Assembly took steps to promote the cause of Sabbath-school 
extension in mission fields, and in 1871 the reunited Church resolved 
upon conducting this work with vigor, and to this end requested 
Presbyteries to nominate men as colporteurs who would be capable 
of acting as Sabbath-school missionaries, and to authorize them to 
seek out proper localities and there plant Sabbath-schools “for the 
evangelization of the children of those not connected with the 
Church.” At the same time a strong movement was made towards 
the elevation and improvement of Sabbath-schools along lines with 
which the readers of these pages are sufficiently familiar, and to draw 
them together in unity and fellowship. In the thirteen years end- 
ing in 1887 the Board had been instrumental in organizing 1561 
new Sabbath-schools, an average of about 120 a year. In that 
year a very important change took place. A special committee re- 
ported in favor of the reorganization of the Board of Publication, 
which became “The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sab- 
bath-school Work,” with three departments, represented by three 
Committees of the Board—the Sabbath-school and Missionary, the 
Editorial and the Business Departments. The colportage plan was 
abandoned in favor of Sabbath-school missionary work. It is not 
necessary to go into these changes in detail. The effect was to give 
a great expansion to the missionary work of the Board. From an 
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average of 120 new Sabbath-schools a year for thirteen years, the 
returns for five years following the change show an average annual 
organization of about 1000 new schools, and from an annual distri- 
bution of about 4,000,000 of pages of tracts and periodicals, a dis- 
tribution of about 16,000,000 pages. The operations of the Board 
are of course restricted to our own country, but it is entitled to the 
credit of having energetically followed out the policy laid down for 
it by the Church, constituting it a missionary as well as a publica- 
tion Board, and placing upon it the responsibility of caring not only 
for the spiritual interests of the young people of the Church, but 
also for the interests of the vast multitude of young people who are 
outside of the Presbyterian and of all other evangelical Churches. 

It is well that thisgreat missionary movementin our own Church on 
behalf of the young people of our country outside of all denomina- 
tional lines should be thoroughly understood. The more it is under- 
stood, the more, I am convinced, will it be seen to be in step with 
the great onward movement of the entire Sunday-school army, as 
well as in harmony with sound Church polity, and therefore deserv- 
ing of the warm sympathy and support of our people. Our Church 
contributes a quota of about a million (1 in 22) to the total mem- 
bership of Sabbath-schools, and about one-eleventh of the member- 
ship in our own land. She bears her share of the interdenomina- 
tional work at home and abroad. She is fairly represented in every 
town, county, State, international and world convention. But she 
has a missionary work of her own to do, both at home and abroad, 
which she cannot turn over to any undenominational agency. I am 
not referring to propagandist ideas. She naturally desires to extend 
her peculiar tenets, but there is a more important principle to be 
followed out. Experience abundantly proves the insufficiency of 
any one Church, or any society formed out of a union of Churches, 
to overtake the missionary work of the world. The various 
Churches are impelling each other on in a not unworthy emulation 
in this direction. If at any time there is a clashing of denomina- 
tional interests, it ceases when the different Churches come together 
and study the ‘situation. From a purely missionary standpoint, 
therefore, the Presbyterian Church must press on with her own 
work while wishing well to every other evangelical agency. 

Here in our own country there is not the wide field for unde- 
nominational agency that there is abroad, and, therefore, the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Conventions restrict their operations to con- 
vention work proper, the stirring of enthusiasm, the discussion of 
practical methods, the collection of statistics, the preparation of 
educational matter and the development of the Sunday-school gen- 
erally. The various Churches are strong enough to develop the 
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missionary field. It is not a question of power but of will. They 
are now awakening to the importance of the question, and of late 
years there has been a wonderful onward movement. But the field 
is not yet covered. From twelve to fourteen millions of young per- 
sons in the United States over five years of age are yet outside of 
the Sabbath-school. The net enrollment of children through the 
agency of all the Sabbath-school Missionary Societies, together with 
the increase in home schools, has not exceeded 200,000 a year for 
some years past, whereas the annual increase of our juvenile popu- 
lation has averaged over 400,000. It would, therefore, appear that 
to abandon or even abridge our missionary work in this direction 
would be to retard the progress of evangelization, particularly when 
it is seen that our own activity in this field is very evidently stirring 
up other organizations to do better work. 

A point is sometimes made here which, to some minds, seems 
important, especially from the undenominational view of the case. 
Let the work of “gathering under Gospel influence the great multi- 
tude of children in the out-of-the-way places where the preacher’s 
voice is never or but seldom heard” be the definite end and aim of 
the undenominational society. This is the view taken in the Re- 
port of the American Sunday-school Union for 1893—a document 
rich in its records of work and progress. The work of the “sev- 
eral denominations” lies, according to this theory, in a different 
direction. Their agents and missionaries are to come in afterwards 
with the “subsequent development” and “increasing population ” 
of the land, with the main object of “the extension of a denomina- 
tional influence.” This view is entirely inconsistent with the true 
principles underlying missionary work, which make it the duty of 
every Church and of every individual as far as possible to become 
an active agent in seeking and saving that which is lost. The 
acceptance of this “union” theory would be the virtual abandon- 
ment by every Church of its distinctively missionary work. 
Would be right or wise to accept this theory? I seriously question 
whether it would be either the one or the other. 

It is difficult to define with clearness, for instance, what shall be 
regarded in field work as denominational work as distinguished 
from undenominational. The attempt to do so would be seriously 
to embarrass the worker. To instruct our Sabbath-school mission- 
aries to restrain their ardor, to organize no school without a prior 
understanding with the people composing it that it is to be a 
Presbyterian school, would be to cripple them in the very crisis of 
their work, and virtually to banish them from the missionary field. 
When the Board sends out a Presbyterian Sabbath-school mission- 
ary to the frontier, to a region sparsely peopled by families of differ- 
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ent nationalities—when it puts that missionary under the superin- 
tendence of a Presbyterian Synodical or State missionary, and 
directs both the missionary and superintendent to act under Synod- 
ical and Presbyterial supervision—when it bids these men travel 
forth through the length and breadth of the district assigned to 
them, and wherever they find people destitute of religious instruc- 
tion to organize a Sabbath-school for their benefit, to supply that 
school with Presbyterian literature, if it will accept it, and to bring 
it as soon as possible into direct affiliation with a Presbyterian 
church—when it does this, as it certainly does in every case, it 
looks upon the face of it as though the Board were faithful and 
loyal to the Church, even if it should turn out that some of these 
little schools call themselves “Union Schools” or subsequently 
become Methodist or Baptist. But even if it were possible to set a 
boundary to missionary zeal in this way, it would be manifestly 
unreasonable to ask any Church to confine its labors within denomi- 
national limits. The great field of missions demands the services of 
all. It is because the Presbyterian and other great historic 
Churches have been too slow in years past to enter upon this field, 
that it is now to a great extent held by a multitude of peculiar 
sects which in their narrowness and bigotry present a serious barrier 
to missionary effort. The strong, wealthy and enlightened Protes- 
tant Churches owe a duty to their country and to themsevesl to dis- 
seminate their own distinctive principles as well as the doctrines of 
a common Christianity. When the American Sunday-school Union 
was established there were vast regions in this country almost disre- 
garded by our Churches. The “ Union” performed a pioneer work 
almost similar to that now being done in India and Japan by the 
International Society and World’s Convention. Butsooner or later 
that undenominational work takes on a distinct denominational char- 
acter, nor must the ‘‘Union” feel it strange if the great denomina- 
tions who have grown stronger and wiser during the last seventy 
years come to her side and share with her the burdens of what 
must always be an unequal contest for any one society alone. 

There is another point of view from which this denominational 
agency in aggressive mission work should be upheld. Dr. Josiah 
Strong, in his admirable book, The New Hra, page 210, draws atten- 
tion to the decadence of the church-going habit and attributes this 
in part to the prevalence of the notion that the Sunday-school is 
“the children’s church.” I think that many thoughtful and ob- 
servant people will agree with this view. The tendency of the 
undenominational or union school, as a self-governing institution, 
is to exalt the school at the expense of the church. On the other 
hand, a school organized in connection with a strong denomination 
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feels from the start the influence of churchly oversight. Better, of 
course, an undenominational school and church than no school and 
no church, but for consistence, cohesion and spiritual growth the 
advantages are all on the side of the denominational school, or, at 
any rate, the school which, by whatever name it may choose to call 
itself, receives the support and guidance of a compact and well- 
organized Church. Astocompetition between churches of different 
denominations, the leading Churches are beginning to understand 
the advantages of comity, and as a matter of fact Sabbath-school 
missionaries, not being limited to any narrow, local field, often settle 
this matter between themselves to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
sometimes even exchanging fields to mutual advantage. 

Led by such considerations as these, the Congregational, Baptist 
and Methodist Churches, as well as the Presbyterian, have organ- 
ized their own Sabbath-school and Missionary Departments and are 
pushing this evangelistic agency with their accustomed vigor. 
There are thus four denominational societies and one undenomina- 
tional—the American Sunday-school Union—engaged in Sabbath- 
school missionary work, and it is wonderful how “ the field ” absorbs 
all the men these different societies send out and still cries for 
more. 

The work is not easy and it is net every man who enters upon it 
that stays. The successful Sabbath-school missionary is usually a 
man of unconquerable energy and courage, firm health, discretion 
and tact, good, clear judgment, fervent piety, ready wit, agreeable 
address, self-control, discernment of character and capacity, good 
organizing and executive ability, patience, with at least a fair edu- 
cation—not a few ordained ministers find their vocation in this 
work—a thorough knowledge of the Bible and the tenets of his 
Church, love for children and the gift of talking in public, accept- 
ably and persuasively. He must have faith in himself, in his mis- 
sion and in God, and be capable of sustaining a heavy burden of 
fatigue and disappointment with outward serenity and even cheer- 
fulness. Such men come forward, one by one, in response to the 
call of the Church. They start out upon their mission alone—each 
by himself. They wait for no “invitation.” They seek out places 
that are spiritually destitute ; they visit the families, call a meeting, 
arouse interest, start schools. If the people say they do not want a 
Presbyterian school the missionary does not insist upon the name. 
That is a secondary matter. They need the Gospel and the Sab- 
bath-school. He will help them. He procures a grant of “ helps” 
and supplies. He sees the work fairly ‘started. Afterwards he 
visits them, and, if things are going wrong, sets them right. The 
civilizing and refining influences of such work cannot be over- 
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estimated. By and by the way is open for the church and settled 
pastor. There are disappointments, of course. I have read letters 
from these men frankly telling of their failures. The Board ex- 
pects from each an account of his daily work, and this report, 
written up once a month, has to be scrutinized by the proper officer 
of the local Presbytery and by his Synodical superiutendent before 
transmission to the department in Philadelphia. 


And now there arises another interesting question. Granted the 
utility of this work from a missionary standpoint, is it strengthen- 
ing and building up the Presbyterian Church? I might answer 
this with another question—.Can this be reasonably doubted? Does 
it not “stand to reason” that with sixty or seventy permanent and 
as many student missionaries, the latter employed in the summer 
only, traversing the great mission fields of our country, disseminat- 
ing Presbyterian literature and planting Sabbath-schools in the 
name of the Presbyterian Church, there must be growth and in- 
crease in Presbyterian membership? Happily, we are not left to 
conjecture. Although a perfect system of collecting data has not 
yet been devised, there are not wanting proofs that this is the case. 
After an extended correspondence last year (1893), I obtained relia- 
ble information from 24 States showing the existence of 439 thriv- 
ing Sabbath-schools, avowedly and strictly Presbyterian, which had 
come into existence during three years of work through the services 
of about 46 missionaries of our Board. Many more had been estab- 
lished—perbaps four or five times as many ; it was difficult for me 
to trace out all the unsuccessful work, but here was at any rate a 
substantial showing. I also obtained proof of the growth during 
these three years from Presbyterian schools established by Sabbath- 
school missionaries of 238 Presbyterian churches in the same region. 
Here was another very substantial result! It also became very 
evident to me during these investigations that many more of the 
schools organized by the missionaries would have become strictly 
Presbyterian and that many more Presbyterian churches would 
have grown out of them, had the Presbyteries been able to follow 
up the openings thus made by evangelistic and home missionary 
efforts. The fact also stood out in very bold relief that such was 
the character of the population in most of the districts through 
which these missionaries had pursued their labors, that but for these 
labors these 439 schools and 238 churches would have had no ex- 
istence. That these regions will be any the worse for this strong 
infusion of Presbyterianism few will believe. And yet Presby- 
terianism was not forced upon the people. In many cases it was at 
first looked upon with dislike. It won the hearts of the people 
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through its own inherent qualities of orthodoxy and true catholicity. 
It commended itself for honesty, steadfastness of purpose, plain deal- 
ing and sound scholarship. People have learned that the Presby- 
terian Sabbath-school missionary is a man of character supported by 
a strong Church. Business men in small western towns understand 
the difference between such a man so supported and a clerical ad- 
venturer. Hence the growth of the Presbyterian Church within 
twelve or fifteen years in a State like Nebraska has been something 
phenomenal, and the testimony of our missionaries is that they could 
hold the majority of the schools organized by them to the Presby- 
terian Church if they could be sure of prompt support from the 
Presbyteries in the matter of pastoral oversight. As against these 
favorable accounts, I am bound to say that the growth of the Pres- 
byterian Church from schools planted by the American Sunday- 
school Union does not seem to be commensurate with the money 
contributed to that society from Presbyterian churches. Valuable 
as this work has been, the permanent benefits seem to have gone 
forth in a great variety of other directions. The same is probably 
true of the Congregational and Baptist bodies, which accordingly 
have found it desirable to engage in the work on their own account. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, considering the religious “make up” 
of the average frontier town. Hence, while far from depreciating 
the work of the “ Union,” I cannot help concluding that it would 
not be the part of wisdom for the Presbyterian Church to withdraw 
its Sabbath-school missionaries from the frontier and leave the 
strictly aggressive work to an undenominational agency. 


There is still another aspect of this missionary work of our Church 
which claims our attention. I refer to the vacation work of our 
theological students. From the beginning of her colporteur work 
the Church looked to the seminaries for assistance in this depart- 
ment. The work, however, never grew in favor with the students. 
It had in it too much of the character of book-peddling! On the 
other hand, the Sabbath-school missionary work at once enlisted the 
active sympathy of our young theologians. They were not ex- 
pected to carry a peddler’s pack on their shoulders, or in their 
wagons, nor to prove their efficiency as salesmen. As a species of 
training for the ministry the Sabbath-school work was invaluable 
to them, and the department had plenty of volunteers. The results, 
carefully watched, appeared to justify a continuance of this service, 
and the Board has therefore employed students freely during the 
four months’ summer vacations. About séventy young men were 
sent out last summer under the superintendence of the Synodical 
missionaries, They are not, of course, all equally efficient, and it 
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should not be surprising if errors of judgment, and even failures in 

‘duty sometimes occur, but as a whole the work has been warmly 
approved by those in our Church qualified to pass judgment upon 
it. It has not, however, escaped criticism, nor is it to be desired 
that it should. An earnest worker welcomes criticism, though it 
may make him wince for the time. It is by keen and searching 
criticism that faults are detected and cured. It is fire which drives 
the dross from gold. ‘“ Let the righteous smite me; it shall be a 
kindness.” Criticism, however, is often itself at fault, and needs cor- 
rection. In the Report of the American Sunday-school Union for 
1898 (p. 30) I find the following sweeping attack upon the student 
work of this department. The writer says: 


We know, as every one knows who is at all acquainted with pioneer Sab- 
bath-school missionary work, that schools frequently die. There are many 
causes for this; such as indifference of the parents, scarcity of consecrated 
Christian workers, poor accommodations, long distances to travel, changes of 
the population, the coming in of foreign population and moving out of English- 
speaking people, sectarian rivalry, and premature attempts to plant sectarian 
schools and churches. In rich settlements the work must be done over again. 
This frequently takes more time than is needed to establish new schools. The 
practice of sending students on to the field for three or four months to range over the 
country and thrust in a large number of schools, where few can survive for three 
months, seems like trifling with the Lord’s work and wasting the Lord’s money, 
One superintendent of this kind of denominational work said recently, ‘‘ Yes, it 
is bad for the Sunday-schools, but a fine experience for the theological students. ’’ 
It may be. 


Our Church must certainly plead guilty to the charge of sending 
students on to the field. We have probably done far more in this 
line than all the other Churches in the country combined, and there- 
fore the above criticism can hardly be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
The gravamen of the charge is the supposed hasty, superficial, need- 
less, premature and wasteful character of the work done by student 
missionaries—“ trifling with the Lord’s work and wasting the Lord’s 
money.” I think it is not difficult to disprove this charge. 

A theological student may be a very fair target for a joke, as may 
be intended in the last sentence of the above quotation, but he is 
certainly entitled to justice. The experience which a student 
acquires in this kind of work is assuredly of great value to him, but 
it is not intended by this department, I suppose, to furnish students 
with experience at the cost of “trifling with the Lord’s work and 
wasting the Lord’s money.” Should the charge be sustained, the 
department must either reform the student work or abandon it. As 
the foregoing charge met my eye while preparing this paper, I felt it 
my duty to obtain the testimony of impartial and unbiassed men who 
are in a position to know the facts of the case. A mere charge of 
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this nature may be hastily made on the strength of one or two cases 
of misdirected zeal. What it ts important to know is whether the 
student work as a whole is open to the indictment. A volume of 
evidence, for and against, might be brought forward as to actual 
occurrences and their possible effect, still leaving the mind in doubt 
on the subject ; but the calm, judicial opinion of competent judges 
who have had abundant opportunity of studying the work in all its 
bearings is of far greater value in this investigation than any num- 
ber of isolated facts and opinions from mere onlookers or competitors 
in the work. The department courteously aided me in my corre- 
spondence, and the result is embodied in the following extracts from 
letters received. The Rev. Robert N. Adams, D.D., Synodical 
Missionary of the Board of Home Missions for Minnesota, writes: 


I have been in the Northwest thirteen years, and have given considerable 
attention to the work of our young men sent out by the Board of Publication, 
and I can testify that their work for the most part has been of great value to 
them and to the cause, and the permanency of their work will more than com- 
pare with that of the ‘“ Union.”’ 


Those who know Dr. Adams, and recognize in the above sentence 
his personal and official opinion, will feel that it is really unneces- 
sary to seek further testimony. But the best and wisest of men 
may be mistaken in judgment. There seems, however, to be a con- 


currence of view on this subject on the part of the Synodical Home 
Missionaries. 

The Rev. Thomas L. Sexton, D.D., Synodical Home Missionary 
for Nebraska, another highly competent and unprejudiced ob- 
server, writes: 


I think our student missonary work will compare very favorably with that 
of the American Sunday-school Union, at least so faras my observation extends. 
The object with our missionaries is just as definite, and their efforts are put 
forth with as much energy, and fully as much in the spirit of the Master. 


The Rev. T. S. Bailey, D.D., Synodical Home Missionary for 
Iowa, whose praise is in all the churches and whose judgment in 
such a matter is authoritative, writes : 


Iam prepared to say frankly that it (the criticism) is wholly unwarranted. 
The student work has been very useful, though, of course, not so good as perma- 
nent missionary work. I may say this with reference to the comparison ; that 
for the last eleven years the American Sunday-schoo] Union in the whole of Iowa 
has not given us a single church, still our people have supported it to a very 
arge extent. 


The Rev. W. D. Thomas, Ph.D., the justly esteemed Synodical 
Home Missionary for Wisconsin, received the communication ad- 
dressed to him on this subject on the eve of the meeting of his 
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Presbytery and wisely presented it for discussion. The result was 
the following minute : 


The Presbytery of La Crosse, in session at North Bend, Wis., September 21, 
18938, passed the following resolution regarding the Sabbath-school work within 
its bounds : ‘‘ The Presbytery, having watched with great care the work done by 
the students sent out for the summer months by the Sabbath-school Board, ex- 
press hereby their thankfulness to the Board for such missionary help, and de- 
clare that the work done is as efficient and the schools organized as permanent 
as the nature of the circumstances will allow. Ina large number of cases the 
schools organized have been the nuclei out of which sprang efficient and flour- 
ishing churches.”’ 


Dr. Thomas adds: 


What is true of La Crosse Presbytery is, I think, equally true of our whole 
Synod. I know our State better than any representative of the American Sun- 
day-school Union, and my experience fully endorses the resolution mentioned 
above. 


The following certificate bears on the work of one of the student 

missionaries : 
DouxutsH, Minn., August 28. 

This is to certify that W. E. L. Renick, who has spent five months as Sab- 
bath-school Missionary in Duluth Presbytery, has justified all reasonable expec- 
tations from the standpoint of the Home Missions Committee. He has organized 
eight schools, one of which has become a church with a house of worship clear 
of debt, and we are reasonably certain of organizing six churches within a year 


as a result-of five months’ labor. 
T. M. FInpiey, 


Chairman of Home Missions Committee, Duluth Presbytery. 


Testimony of the above order is simply irrefragable ; I will, how- 
ever, add portions of interesting letters from two highly esteemed 
Sabbath-school Synodical Superintendents. Mr. R. F. Sulzer, 
Superintendent for Minnesota, a man of energy and ability, highly 
successful in missionary work, and the determined foe of all “ make- 
believe,” writes: 


We have organized in this Synod in six years over forty Presbyterian churches 
directly developed out of Sunday-school work, and I am sure that over one-half 
of these had their origin with students’ work. This is only one feature of the 
grandeur of their work. They have also searched out many Presbyterian 
families who were idlé, or drifting into other denominations. One of our city 
pastors, who was one of the summer students during his seminary course, said 
that the best work he did was finding out about 800 families and setting them to 
work, .... The many destitute children that are gathered into these summer 
schools get fully as good Bible instruction as those attending schools organized 
by the ‘‘Union.””. ... Some students can do more and better work than 
others. 


The Rev. S. R. Ferguson, the efficient and valuable Synodical 
Superintendent for Iowa, writes: 


My first work in the Red River Presbytery was holding meetings with one of 


14 
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those little summer schools which three years before was organized by astudent 
missionary. It was my privilege to help in the organization of a church in that 
place as the result of that seed sowing. I was told that two churches grew out 
of student Speers’ work during one summer in that Presbytery. From my ob- 
servation and experience I am fully convinced that the work done by those 
young men is more fruitful and permanent than the best efforts of the American 
Sunday-school Union ; for the schools planted by the students are in most cases 
put under the care of the church nearest them. That in many cases secures 
them help and regular preaching. Again the Presbyterial missionary knows 
where all these schools are located and visits them. And now the Synodical 
Superintendents will also keep a fatherly eye over them. I believe in the stu- 
dent work because I have seen such good results from it. 


This array of testimony from the very districts where these 
students have “ranged ” and left footprints behind them will neu- 
tralize, I hope, the baleful influence of the rash and unwarranted 
attack made upon the system, and arouse enthusiasm for this work 
in many minds. Still, the criticism itself, though altogether too 
sweeping, may have had some foundation in isolated cases of mis- 
management, which if brought to the attention of the proper 
parties would no doubt have been carefully investigated. It is 
hardly to be supposed that the Sabbath-school and Missionary De- 
partment of our Church would ignore any complaint of this kind. 
But if the charge was deliberately made with the intention of 
belittling or injuring a noble work I am glad to have been the 
means of refuting it by the evidence I have brought forward, and 
trust that the only effect that it will have upon the student mission- 
aries themselves will be to move them to greater zeal and consecra- 
tion. 

There is, indeed, a sad truthfulness in the statement made by the 
author of this criticism that these frontier “Sabbath-schools 
frequently die.” Thisisa feature of missionary and all evangelistic 
work, and is not peculiar to the work of students. Much of the good 
seed sown falls on stony ground. It has been so from the first, and 
will be so to the end of thedispensation. But the death of a school 
implies a precious life. That life, though brief, may have been 
potent for good. Looking at the inability of Churches to occupy 
permanently the whole of the vast field over which the Sabbath- 
school missionary work now spreads, it becomes a question whether 
the communities through which these students “ range” are not the 
better for the work done in the summer, even though the frosts of 
the winter may cut it down. Shall we cease sending out our 
earnest young men to “range” through the vast regions of Western 
territory with the Bible in one hand and the wholesome literature 
of our Church in the other, because we cannot keep them on the 
ground all the winter to nurture the schools they have planted? 
Some readers of this paper have a very good idea of what this 
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work is, and how gladly the people welcome the advent of a student 
coming to them from the paradise of the East, as Westerners often term 
it, and bringing a portion of its atmosphere with him. It starts a 
current of new thoughts into their lives of monotonous toil. The 
young people gather round him as around a brother, and the older 
people love him asason. They will flock for miles to hear him 
preach. There is something in these missionary excursions of our 
student youth year by year which binds the Kast and West together. 
There is really no reason why, if prudently directed in their labors, 
they should not be of immense benefit to the cause of religion, and 
advantage to our Church, even although many of the little schools 
they gather together disband with the first snowflakes. 


From the student question I must pass to the great subject 
of Southern work among the colored race. So important was this . 
field of Sabbath-school missionary work regarded at the St. Louis 
International Convention that it was resolved to send a field super- 
intendent there without delay. Take the four States of Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia, with a colored population 
of 3,000,000. An intelligent colored student from Biddle University 
writes concerning this region: “Ignorance and prejudice, immoral- 
ity and superstition seem insurmountable barriers.” But in spite 
of all difficulties the Sabbath-school missionaries there are doing 
a noble work. The Board has two colored missionaries in 
Virginia, two each in North and South Carolina, one in Georgia. 
Besides these permanent missionaries, the Board employs about 
15 colored students during the summer months. These men are 
all fairly educated, most of them, indeed, college graduates, some of 
them of remarkable ability. They understand the peculiarities of 
their race, its social and political disadvantages, and they are in 
thorough sympathy with the objects of the Board. 

An interesting chapter might be written on the main features of 
this missionary field, but I have not space to pursue the topic. Our 
Sabbath-school work among these people should be strongly sup- 
ported, and our. little army of workers greatly reinforced. There 
are at least two points to which attention should be directed—the 
providing, in some way, of good teachers or superintendents for the 
Sabbath-schools, and the building of modest little mission chapels 
for the use of theschools. I am informed that it would not be difficult 
nor expensive to engage qualified colored people, teachers in public 
schools for instance, to undertake the superintendence of these 
schools or local missions, thus relieving the Sabbath-school mis- 
sionary of considerable responsibility, and enabling him to enlarge 
the boundaries of his field. The cost of building little chapels, 
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including the land, would be in each case very trifling, and the 
effect would be exceedingly beneficial. These buildings should be 
owned by the Presbyterian Church until some other disposition of 
them might seem desirable. I understand that this subject is under 
serious consideration by the department, and it is probable that 
definite action will be taken in this direction as soon as the con- 
dition of the funds permit. 


I have reserved but a brief space for the last feature of this sub- 
ject to which I desire to refer in this paper, namely the educational 
aspects of the Sabbath-school movement. The subject deserves 
separate and elaborate treatment, but I feel that this review of the 
question would hardly be complete without a brief presentation of 
its claims to attention. Many minds are engaged in the attempt to 
solve the problem of making the Sabbath-school more effective 
than it is at present as a means of conveying Biblical and religious 
instruction. The feeling is very general that the uniform lesson 
system must be supplemented by some other movement of a prac- 
tical character, having specially in view the impartation of the 
knowledge of the Scriptures as a whole, and of essential Christian 
doctrines as based upon them. Church polity also should not be 
entirely neglected. The importance of this subject is hardly to be 
overestimated from the standpoint of the Churches. To what are 
these churches to look as a means of training up their youth in the 
knowlege of their principles if not to the Sabbath-school and its 
allied instrumentalities, the Bible institutes, and other popular 
circles of Biblical study? And yet, as these instrumentalities exist 
to-day, they are inadequate. They do not cover the ground. They 
are not in themselves complete. The public schools of to-day are 
steering farther and farther from religion into pure secularism. The 
religious instruction conveyed in the great bulk of private schools is 
extremely meagre. Home religious education is sadly neglected. It 
is getting to be extremely difficult to find a layman or woman in any 
circle of society that can converse intelligently about the contents 
of the Scriptures, or about doctrinal principles. There is intense 
activity, I admit, in certain directions, and the number of people 
pledged to read certain selected portions of the Bible daily or 
weekly is on the increase, but outside these “ circles” the people are 
untaught and mostly indifferent. The great bulk of our children 
and youth are,I fear, growing up with a very superficial knowledge 
both of Scripture and doctrine. The editor of the Sunday-school 
Journal in a ‘notice of a work entitled “Sunday-school Science,” 
published by Hunt & Eaton, New York, says: 


The feeling that our present Sunday-school system is crude and insufficient is 
undeniably on the increase. 
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The Roman Catholic communion is unquestionably most alive to 
the importance of this subject, and provides for the careful in- 
struction of her youth in the elementary and essential principles of 
that Church. The Established Church of England and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America are more attentive than are the other 
Protestant communions to this particular matter. With us the 
Sabbath-school is in danger of becoming more of a parade than - 
a place of learning. I would not be understood as decrying the 
lessons, or as indiscriminately criticising our schools, but I think I 
express the feelings of the thoughtful among us when I affirm that 
we ought to impart more solid instruction in our schools than 
we are now doing. It would be quite possible, of course, to 
attempt too much. That must be avoided. But it is astonishing 
how much knowledge the mind of a child can take in and retain 
provided it be imparted little by little. The main facts of Bible 
history, the essential truths of revealed religion, easily learned pas- 
sages of Scripture, some sweet hymns of childhood, can be all 
easily learned during these years, and if learned will remain a part 
of that child’s mental and spiritual equipment through life, to its un- 
speakable advantage for time and eternity. 

The civilization and knowledge of to-day are immeasurably in 
advance of what they were in the earlier part of the century, but 
we can take a lesson yet from our fathers and grandfathers in their 
sense of the importance of training the young in the ways of piety. 
Their methods were possibly crude and harsh and their views nar- 
row, but in the essence of the thing they were right. They be- 
lieved in systematic instruction in the principles of religion and in 
the facts from which those principles are deduced. 

The pulpit of to-day does not supply the lack of instruction 
noticeable in the Sabbath-school. It is, perhaps, less didactic and 
more philosophical, less informing and more sensational, than the 
pulpit of half a century ago. But whether this in itself be a good 
or a bad sign of the times, the pulpit can never do the work of the 
teacher. The Sabbath-school teacher or the parent can do what 
the preacher cannot do. 

Looking over the lesson helps and papers of our leading evangel- 
ical Churches, one is struck with the amount of work expended in 
providing for one short half hour of actual tuition upon the subject 
of the weekly lesson. The dictionaries and encyclopedias are 
searched for information on the historical, topographical and other 
secular features, and a great amount of literary work is done in 
presenting the theological and spiritual points of the passage, and 
still the danger is that from all this wealth of knowledge and illus- 
tration very little will be actually stored in the mind and made 
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available for practical use in after life. To bring the lesson down 
to the capacity of childhood and youth, and to leave room for the 
simplest forms of catechetical instruction so that each Sabbath day 
may bring even to the child a consciousness of having gained some- 
thing which it can never lose—this is the ideal I think before the 
true Sabbath-school teacher. 

And this is the end of religious instruction, whether for the child 
or the adult. A Bible-class of adults may spend half an hour in a 
discursive talk upon a Scripture passage with advantage, but there 
should be still another aim in all Bible-classes, and that is to make 
some real progress, however slight, in the attainment of religious 
knowledge. A system of graded instruction, with examination 
questions, covering essential points beginning with the demands of 
childhood, and reaching forth in the higher grades, to a wider 
stretch and range of thought and inquiry, not too severely taxing 
the powers of memory, but advancing step by step, line upon line, 
and often going over the same ground, would give to the Sabbath- 
day hour of instruction a tone and a strength which it now lacks, 
and the results would, I feel persuaded, be seen very soon in the in- 
creasing attendance at public worship and a more earnest, intelligent 
and devout interest in the preached Word. 

Since writing the foregoing I am informed that our Board of 
Publication have undertaken to publish a series of graded supple- 
mental lessons, embracing most, if not all, the points I have referred 
to and the Shorter Catechism, and covering a period of fifteen years, 
say from the age of five totwenty. This is an important step in 
the right direction. 

ew 

There are many other interesting details of the Sabbath-school 
movement of to-day which must be passed by altogether, or at best 
with bare mention. The Home Department is a kind of annex to 
the Sabbath-school, and is not unlikely to outgrow it in size. 
Already this feature of the work has spread into all lands where 
Sunday-schools exist. If it should only bring in a considerable 
portion of the adult membership of our churches and congrega- 
tions into line with the school it will accomplish a great deal. 
Reports from all quarters speak of very gratifying success. I have 
no means at hand of arriving at the numerical strength of this 
movement. The International Bible Reading Association of 
England is another important offshoot of the Sabbath-school, and 
now numbers half a million of members in all parts of the world, 
many of them already members of the Sabbath-school. These pay 
a contribution of one penny sterling, or three cents in American 
money, and agree to read a short Scripture lesson daily in the 
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International Lesson Course. These are matters of general interest. I 
have not space to go into the special features of denominational work 
as carried on by other evangelical Churches. To understand these 
fully one must be a careful reader of Sunday-school and denomina- 
tional literature and periodicals. What I have written will, I sin- 
cerely trust, be helpful in directing the maturer minds of our 
Church to the Sabbath-school of to-day as a mighty educational 
and missionary force which the Church should foster and control, 
giving to it warm support and sympathy, binding it to herself by 
that close interweaving of personal and spiritual ties which shall 
prevent the possibility of a severance in feeling or in work. 

Our own Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work occu- 
pies a position in the Church of the greatest responsibility. It 
is really second to none of the Boards of the Church in the impor- 
tance of its mission. Failure on the part of the Church to recog- 
nize this, and to provide it with adequate means to develop the ed- 
ucational features of the Sabbath-school, and to make it a powerful 
and indispensable forerunner in the great cause of missions the 
world over, would be a serious mistake. The Sabbath-school 
is justly dear to the heart of the Church, as the child to the parent, 
but in this case the child can never safely break the bonds which 
unite it to the parent, nor can the parent ever safely say to the 
child: “Stand alone!” The ties should be drawn more and more 
closely, instead of being loosened. In the Sabbath-school, both as 
to its educational and the missionary features, the Church has 
a most potent means of conquest. Let her study the subject anew 
from both standpoints, and with wise and Scriptural methods she 
will make the school yet more and more a means of winning con- 
verts to Christ and filling the House of God with enlightened and 
spiritual worshipers. 


PHILADELPHIA. Epwarp T. BROMFIELD. 





Il. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL SITUATION IN 
SCOTLAND. 


O understand the present condition of things in Scotland it 
is necessary to look back for a moment to the Revolution of 
1688 when a new “Settlement” was made for the Church of Scot- 
land. William of Orange, the new king, found there an Episcopal 
Establishment existing in the country, with which many, especially 
in the North—some through indifference, some through weariness,— 
were willing to settle down content. Under these circumstances 
the king, who though himself bred a Presbyterian was latitudina- 
rian enough not to mind very much about ecclesiastical forms, 
would have been willing to let what seemed well alone. But in the 
Midlands and the South the people were not so prepared to forget 
the struggle of the previous six-and-twenty years, and a return 
to the order of 1662 was loudly demanded. The convention 
of the Estates gave emphatic expression to the same demand, 
and the king, without much pressing, consented to the restoration 
of Presbyterianism. 

Accordingly, sixty of the surviving four hundred who were 
driven out by Charles II were replaced in their parishes; three 
hundred of the curates who had been holding the charges were 
“rabbled,” that is expelled with some violence by the multitudes ; 
and the numerous vacancies which were made were filled up as far 
as possible by “indulged ministers,” or by men who had been or- 
dained abroad. With all this, however, a number of cures would 
have remained unprovided for, if an offer had not been made 
to receive into the Church as many of the curates as were willing 
to conform to the new order of government. This was not quite 
so unreasonable a proposal as might at first sight appear. The 
Episcopacy which had been imposed on Scotland was of a very 
mild type, and the transition was comparatively easy to the Presby- 
terianism which was now established. It did not say much, how- 
ever, for the men who accepted the offer that they were able to 
transfer their allegiance so lightly ; and, in point of fact, there were 
now laid the foundations of that great Moderate party from which 
the Scottish Church in after-days suffered so much. 
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But while these proceedings were going on, there was a section 
of the people which was watching them with anything but satis- 
faction. These were what have been termed the extreme Cove- 
nanters or the Cameronians—so called after an early leader of 
theirs, Richard Cameron. This party consisted of those who had 
been driven by persecution into the position of rebels against the 
constituted authorities, and who had been led in consequence to 
adopt principles which moved them to refuse recognition to any 
king who was not prepared to accept the Covenants. At first the 
martyrs when on the scaffold were scarcely more pronounced 
in proclaiming their fidelity to Christ than their loyalty to the 
king. But when the king continued to try to suppress the true 
religion, and to wash his hands in the blood of the saints, the 
question began to be raised, whether he could be regarded as 
God’s vicegerent ; and, in what is historically known as the San- 
quhar Declaration, the authority of Charles was publicly disowned 
and he himself denounced as a tyrant and a usurper. A 
position like that sounded extreme while the Stuarts reigned, 
but of course it was virtually the position assumed by the Prince of 
Orange when he ascended the throne, and the Cameronians were 
no longer considered rebels after the revolution. But the revolu- 
tion did not alter their principles. William was no more a king of 
the right sort than James or Charles, and although they did 
not seek to upset his government, they declined to acknowledge 
him or to take part in the administration of his laws. It is not to 
be wondered at then that they refused to enter the Church which 
was established in 1689; and hence all through the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the first half of the nineteenth, there came to be a Church 
in Scotland which never separated from the Establishment, but 
which maintained in a very decided way an attitude of non- 
conformity. 

The Church of which the origin has thus been told is known 
as the Reformed Presbyterian Church. It has had a curious 
history. For a whole generation after the revolution it had no 
proper government. One minister alone attached himself to it, and 
under his care were placed all the “societies ” into which its mem- 
bers gathered. By and by Mr. MacMillan, the minister in question, 
was joined by another who seceded from the Establishment, 
and a Presbytery was formed. In course of time other Pres- 
byteries followed, and a Church was created of whose record none 
of its adherents have had any cause to be ashamed. Out of it 
came the Symingtons (no fewer than four of whom were Doctors of 
Divinity), Profs. Graham and Binnie, each distinguished in his own 
sphere, and the famous missionaries to the New Hebrides, Dr. John 
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Inglis and Dr. John Paton. Among its living representatives are 
Dr. Goold and Prof. Laidlaw, than whom no two men are more 
highly esteemed in the Scottish metropolis. 

Naturally the principles with which it started came to be modi- 
fied. To begin with, it was held to be unlawful to pay taxes, or to 
recognize any of the constituted courts of the country. But in the 
course of time, the one protest which they offered against the gov- 
ernment consisted in their interdicting their members from entering 
Parliament, or voting in a Parliamentary election. Even this, 
however, has had to give way. In 1863, by a vote of the Synod, a 
motion was passed recommending the members to keep to the old 
rule of not using the franchise or taking the oath of allegiance, but 
intimating that if any chose to act otherwise they would not be dis- 
ciplined to the effect of suspension or expulsion. This motion was 
not carried unanimously. Eleven opposed it, and four ministers 
seceded in consequence of its adoption and set up another commu- 
nion, which they claimed to represent the true Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church. But the remanent body went on and prospered until 
1876, when with only one dissentient it resolved to unite with the 
Free Church. That union was consummated with tokens of univer- 
sal satisfaction. 

It has been said that the constitution of the Revolution Church 
was by no means perfect. A large section in that Church consisted 
of curates whose loyalty to Presbyterianism could not be depended 
upon, and further ‘a method was prescribed for the election of 
ministers which contained the seeds of trouble. For one thing, to 
the heritors, or owners of land in a parish, was conceded a right in 
connection with the nomination of candidates which was easily 
capable of abuse. And in point of fact the influence of the secu- 
lar element made itself felt very soon. The times were peculiar. 
It was by no means certain that the Stuarts might not regain their 
own again; and hence it was necessary for the ruling powers to 
propitiate as many men of position as possible, and to attach them 
to the court. With these ends in view a policy of centralization 
was adopted, under which Scotland was united to England, and its 
own Parliament abolished ; and five years later the patronage of the 
Scottish Churches was conferred on the leading land holders, This 
last step was one of the most fatal blows ever administered to the 
Church of Scotland. It was taken without consultation with the 
Church, and, indeed, in the face of its unanimous opposition. So 
unpopular was it to begin with, that no minister ever attempted to 
enter a parish without the concurrence of the people. But time 
wore on. The evil leaven of “ Moderatism” spread within the 
Church. Men rose up who thought it was quite a right thing 
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that the owner of the “living” should also possess the power to ap- 
point to the cure, and while candidates were chosen because, 
perhaps, they had been tutors in the families of the Lairds, congre- 
gations were required to accept gratefully whomsoever the Patron 
chose to send to them. 

But such a state of things as now arose could not be acquiesced 
in universally. An evangelical party made its voice heard, con- 
tending for purity of doctrine and for popular rights. Perhaps in 
these days of ours that party would have been allowed to do its 
best or worst. At the time referred to, however, toleration was not 
very well understood. Ebenezer Erskine, a minister of high stand- 
ing, was severely censured for presuming to speak of the corrup- 
tions of the Church, and Mr. Gillespie, of Carnock, was deposed for 
refusing to take part in the ordination of a man to whom all the 
people of the parish to which he was presented were opposed. 
And the consequences which followed were very serious. Mr. Ers- 
kine left the Establishment and founded the Secesston Church, and 
Mr. Gillespie followed suit and instituted another body, which came 
to be called the Relief Church. These two communions are now 
one and known to all who are interested in Scotland as the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

The growth of these two bodies was rapid. Patronage was ex- 
ercised with a high hand, and congregations which had unaccept- 
able ministers thrust upon them quietly retifed from the Establish- 
ment and joined the protesters outside. Thus from having, per- 
haps, a dozen ministers in the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
two Churches had over 500 when they became one in 1847. But 
the advance made by them was not altogether regular and, uninter- 
rupted.’ Ata very early period in its history the Secession broke 
into two over a question as to the lawfulness of taking a particular 
oath, and thus there came to be Burghers and Anti-Burghers. 
Both of these again split, towards the close of the century, into 
New Lights and Old Lights—the former inclining to Voluntaryism 
as a principle, the latter cleaving to the principle of Establishment. 
In 1820, the New Light sections of the Burghers and Anti-Burgh- 
ers coalesced and became the United Secession Church, but the Old 
Light sections continued. to struggle on—the Burghers until they 
were received into the Established Church shortly before the Dis- 
ruption, the Anti-Burghers until they joined the Free Church in 
1852. 

In the meantime the State Church itself was not left undisturbed. 
A great evangelical revival began in it in connection with the min- 
istry of Dr. Andrew Thomson in Edinburgh and of Chalmers in 
Glasgow, and out of this arose an agitation against Patronage. The 
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right of land owners to nominate to livings was not at first ques- 
tioned, but an effort was made to check the abuses of that right 
by giving to the people a title to veto unacceptable presentees. It 
was by and by held, however, that the Churah had gone beyond its 
powers in instituting this veto and a conflict with the civil courts 
was the consequence. The Church refused to concede to the Patron 
the right to override the convictions of congregations, end the courts 
showed themselves determined to uphold the right. Hence en- 
croachments of the most daring kind were made into the spiritual 
domain, ministers being interdicted even from preaching the Gospel 
in a particular region, and the days of the Covenanters’ struggle 
seemed to be brought back again. What followed is well known. 
Neither party would give way, and in 1848 another great breach 
was made in the Establishment, 474 ministers giving up by one act 
their churches and manses, with an income of £100,000 a year, and 
forming themselves, with the people adhering to them, into the Free 
Church of Scotland. 

We have felt it necessary to give this brief historical sketch in 
order that the present ecclesiastical situation in Scotland may be 
the better understood. 

Here is how we stand as the century is closing upon us. We 
have our proportion of Roman Catholics and Episcopalians—of 
Methodists also and Congregationalists ; and there is a large body of 
the people outside all the churches. But the great mass of those 
who make any profession of religion are Presbyterians, and the 
future of the country depends on what happens to them. The 
Presbyterians, however, are divided into separate camps, and in 
matters even of the highest moment they do not always work 
together. 

It is hardly worth while to notice some of the smaller bodies. 
They are highly respectable, and one cannot help admiring the 
steadfastness with which they maintain positions which almost the 
whole Christian world otherwise has abandoned. But they do not 
tell at all upon their generation, and it would be superfluous to take 
account of them. The three Churches which are making “the 
situation” here at present are the Established Church, the Free 
Church and the United Presbyterian Church, and we propose to 
say something of the condition of each and of their relations to one 
another. 

It will have been noticed that the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches, which now have between them some 1600 congregations 
and 500,000 communicants, and which annually contribute for re- 
ligious purposes nearly five millions of dollars, consist of the various 
sections of Christians which, since the Revolution, have either refused 
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to conform to the Establishment or have been at different times 
driven out of it. We have spoken of the Old Light Burghers as 
having joined the State Church shortly before the Disruption; but 
they joined it then simply to leave it again in 1843. So that the 
record is absolutely complete. Into the Free Church have been 
gathered: (1) the Reformed Presbyterians, who always, until 1876, 
maintained a position of non-conformity; (2) the conservative 
parts of the Secession, the Old Light Burghers and Anti-Burghers; 
and (3) the great mass of people who, fifty years ago, followed 
Chalmers and others into the wilderness. The United Presbyterian 
Church, on the other hand, is composed : (1) of the unbroken Relief 
Church, and (2) the more advanced sections of the Seceders—the 
New Light Burghers and Anti-Burghers. The history of the vari- 
ous breaches implied in the existence of so many denominations is 
exceedingly interesting and instructive, but the space at our dis- 
posal does not admit of particular reference to it. We may say, 
however, with confidence, that no act of separation from the State 
was ever taken at the bidding of mere passion or temper. For all 
the steps taken we see good reasons and the pressure of consciences 
—more or less enlightened. 

But as the century is closing, the question is being urged with 
ever-increasing earnestness, Why should not the remaining frag- 
ments of the Church outside the Establishment coalesce? The 
Free and United Presbyterian Churches are so like one another 
that no ordinary person can see the difference. They have the 
same Standards, the same government and the same form of wor- 
ship, and they are now so near that their delegates sit and speak in 
each other’s supreme courts. The reason why a union is not con- 
summated is not far to seek. It lies in the circumstance that we have 
still an Established Church existing among us. If the present con- 
nection between Church and State were dissolved, the two bodies 
would come together immediately. This is not a mere conjecture. 
For ten years already negotiations proceeded with a view to their 
amalgamation and these proved abortive, because in the Free 
Church there is a party which still retains the hope that a recon- 
struction of the Establishment may take place and who insist that 
as a condition of union the United Presbyterians shall be required 
to admit the lawfulness of State endowments. 

Now this point—of the lawfulness of State endowments—is the 
one which technically separates the two Churches from one another. 
The United Presbyterians are, as a rule, Voluntaries. The prin- 
ciple is not in their creed. Any one may oppose it who chooses— 
and there are some who do so. But, on the whole, the members of 
that Church maintain that an incorporative union with the State 
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is contrary to Scripture, and, in point of fact, it was for holding that 
position that they received the distinctive title of New Lights. 
Free Churchmen, on the contrary, retain, in the main, the opinion 
which was theirs before the Disruption, viz., that under certain con- 
ditions it may be lawful for the State to endow the Church. 

Theoretically, then, there is what seems a radical difference be- 
tween them. But when they came together to compare notes they 
found that they were practically agreed. Both held that the civil 
magistrate is under law to Christ—but while the United Presbyte- 
rian argued that it could never become his business to establish the 
Church, the Free Churchman admitted that that could only become 
his business when the millennium was virtually come. The wise 
men among them then said to one another: “ Why should we re- 
main separate out of respect to an abstract idea, the value of which 
we are never likely to be called upon to prove? The evils of isola- 
tion are great and manifest. The benefits to be derived from union 
are, in many ways, incalculable. Let us join now and settle the 
question of endowments when the offer of them is made to us.” 
Very generally the wisdom of these arguments was recognized. 
But there was a party in the Free Church which doggedly refused 
to concede an inch of ground. Rather than assent to the union 
proposed they were prepared to face a new secession ; and to avoid 
the scandal of such a catastrophe, thirty years after the Disruption, 
the negotiations were abandoned. They were abandoned, however, 
under protest, and the hope is cherished that they will by and by be 
resumed. 

In the meantime the continued existence of the Establishment is 
the temptation which keeps the spirit of anti-unionism alive. If 
it were out of the way the motive for opposing amalgamation would 
be removed, and the folly would be seen of breaking up the unity 
of the Church out of respect for an ideal principle which we are 
never likely to be called on to apply. The Established Church, 
however, does exist, and in some respects its existence can be justi- 
fied. For one thing, it has more communicants than the other two 
Churches put together; it has provided since the Disruption a 
large number of new places of worship, and with the help of the 
endowments it possesses it brings the ordinances of religion 
within the reach of the most thinly peopled parishes of the Jand. 
When, however, it is proposed to continue the institution in- 
definitely, two things immediately present themselves for considera- 
tion. One is its history—the other, its comparative utility. 

About its history, it is only fair to remember that it represents 
the party in the Church which forced such men as Chalmers and 
Guthrie and Cunningham to retire from the Establishment. What 
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it then held was: First, that lay Patronage was a thing to be upheld 
at all hazards, the right of congregations to choose their own min- 
isters being reckoned inadmissible ; and Second, that the civil courts 
were entitled to review and set aside spiritual sentences. Since 
1843 it has changed its mind somewhat upon these points. It dis- 
covered that it had made a mistake in opposing popular claims, and 
in 1874, when a Tory government was in power, it actually suc- 
ceeded in persuading Parliament to abolish Patronage altogether. 
But before moving in that direction it did not think it necessary to 
consult those whom it had formerly oppressed, or to make any 
atonement to them for the wrong they had received. Indeed, no 
secret was made of the fact that the policy was adopted to “dish” 
the Free Church and reabsorb its members. On the other point— 
that of spiritual independence—it is also understood that it has re- 
ceived new light, and a few years ago it actually sent a communica- 
tion to the Free Church General Assembly proposing a conference 
on the basis of the Claim of Right which was rejected by the Gov- 
ernment in 1842. What came of that we have no time to tell. It 
is enough to call attention to the circumstance, that the State en- 
dowments are now in the hands of a body which forced on a great 
disruption for the sake of principles which it has now virtually 
abandoned. The legal right of the Church to its present position 
is not questioned, but its moral right is doubted very seriously. 

In regard to its utility, that must be heartily conceded to a large 
extent. It has many excellent ministers who are doing a good 
work within it, and both at home and abroad its missionary activity 
is great. But the point we have to consider is this. What would 
happen if the endowments were withdrawn? That is what is actu- 
ally being proposed at the present moment. Disestablishment is a 
plank in the Liberal programme, and a bill has been introduced for 
that end into Parliament by one of the members for Glasgow. The 
bill is a very moderate one. It proposes to secure to every minister 
now ordained his life interest in the living which he possesses, and 
to give all the churches to the congregations which are at present oc- 
cupying them. Thus, there would be no alteration in the existing 
state of things within the next generation, and the Church has been 
warned that if it does not accept this measure it may be called on 
by and by to submit to one of a much harder description. The 
proposal, however, has been received with indignation and even 
with horror. Church Defence Associations have been established 
all over the country. The Church, we are constantly informed, is 
in danger of extinction. And those who are supporting the measure 
are accused of all manner of wickedness, and especially of sacrilege, 
in daring to lay hands on “the patrimony” of the Church. But 
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above everything the endeavor is made to show that it will involve 
an unspeakable injury to the interest of practical religion. 

Now this last is the calamity which we think least likely to 
follow from disestablishment. At present the existence of a State 
Church in the country is in some ways productive of serious evils. 
We have referred to one such. It is hindering a union of the 
Churches outside and in consequence perpetuating a condition of 
things which is most injurious to the cause of Christ. But another 
is this, that it is encouraging so many to remain in a state of prac- 
tical heathenism. We have said that it has more communicants 
than the other two Churches combined, but it is the undoubted 
fact that in the country not a few never show themselves in the 
parish sanctuary but once or twice a year when the Lord’s Supper 
is dispensed. It is also the case that in towns and villages the 
aggressive work of missions carried on by Christian men is con- 
stantly hampered by the claim which non-church-goers make that 
they belong to the Establishment. It is of such importance at 
present for the State Church to show that it has a great hold on the 
land that it is under an overwhelming temptation to increase its mem- 
bership, and the result is inevitable that it has within its fold, nom- 
inally, many who have no real interest in religion. If disestablish- 
ment were to take place all that would be changed. Having no 
end to serve in multiplying its numbers it would aim at the real 
good of all and join with the other Churches in active missionary 
enterprises. 

As to any part of the country being overlooked when the parish 
minister ceases to be endowed, the fear is preposterous. At the 
present moment the Free Church is able to support a ministry in 
the most out-of-the-way places in the Highlands, and it is absurd 
to suppose that a Church with 600,000 communicants will be un- 
able to occupy any corner where it is needed. The truth is that 
when it is deprived of State support it will come to realize its own 
strength. Now, notwithstanding that they have to maintain a home 
ministry for themselves, both the United Presbyterian and the Free 
Churches do immensely more for foreign missions than the Estab- 
lished Church does; and, as the latter Church is admittedly richer than 
the others, we have every reason to hope that by and by the three 
together will raise for the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom a 
sum which will give to Scotland a more honorable place than it has 
yet attained among the Christian nations of the earth. Unques- 
tionably the Established Church would be much more useful than 
it is if it were disendowed. 

But is disestablishment coming? That is a question which men 
will answer differently according to the view they take of the 
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political forecast. It is perfectly possible that when the next gen- 
eral election takes place Mr. Gladstone’s government may be de- 
feated and the Conservatives come into power again. In that case, 
everything will be done to strengthen the Establishments and 
lengthen out their lease of life. And in that connection various 
things might be done. A new arrangement, for example, might be 
made in the Highlands whereby the present scandal would be re- 
moved—that of the State supporting ministers to preach to hand- 
fuls of people while the mass of the population worship in the Free 
Churches, Should some astute step like that be taken, the present 
situation might be prolonged indefinitely. But that disestablish- 
ment will come in the long run is just as certain as that in the 
future the Democracy will reign. If the Liberals are able to hold 
their own for a few years the catastrophe will come soon, but 
whether the onward course of events is interrupted or no, it is vain 
to expect that the Church of a minority will be allowed for ever, 
in times like the present, to retain its privileges, especially when 
outside of it are gathered other communities for whose separate 
existence it is responsible and which are showing their ability to do 
more for Christ and His cause than if they were in the enjoyment 
of State aid. 

Of course, when disestablishment comes, we shall expect to see 
the union of all the three Churches. That will not take place im- 
mediately. The soreness produced by the withdrawal of the en- 
dowments will tend for a time to keep those deprived of them ina 
position of isolation. But the irritation will wear away, and what 
has happened in Canada and Australasia will inevitably happen in 
Scotland. Old feuds will be forgotten and all will coalesce as the 
heirs of the great inheritance. Perhaps the union will not embrace 
all. There are ministers in the State Church—for example, Dr. 
A. K. H. Boyd, of St. Andrews—who say that the important con- 
sideration with them is the establishment of the Church. They 
are Presbyterians in Scotland, but when they go to England they 
become Episcopalians; and when the crisis arrives they will forsake 
the National Church of Scotland and attach themselves to the body 
here which represents the Establishment of England. It is not 
likely that many of the people will follow this example, but a pro- 
portion of them may—in which case Scottish Episcopacy will, to a 
certain extent, be the gainer. But that will be of little moment 
when the one great current flows in Presbyterian channels, To at- 
tain that end is an object of intense desire on the part of the best 
people of the land. We have to lament the presence among us of 
what seems to be an ever-increasing mass of indifference and ungod- 
liness. The tendency over the whole country is towards the towns, 
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and, in spite of all the efforts made there to gather the incomings 
into churches, the leakage continues to be most serious, Neces- 
sarily, in consequence of our divisions, a constant waste of energy 
is taking place, and the hope is cherished that when these divisions 
are brought to an end we shall be able to concentrate our forces 
and by the territorial system overtake the spiritual supervision of 
every corner of the kingdom. 


EpINBURGH, SCOTLAND. Norman L. WALKER! 





II. 


THE WITNESS OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
OF GERMANY AGAINST RATIONALISM. 


EVER in any age has the Lord left Himself without a wit- 
ness. Among these witnesses, faithful and true, the Re- 
formed Churches of the continent of Europe occupy an honored 
place. Often they sealed their witness with their blood, as on St. 
Bartholomew’s day. And when persecution by force gave way to 
persecution in thought, the Reformed Church of Germany was still 
true to her character as a witnessing Church, as she bore her testi- 
mony against rationalism. Her part in that great controversy in 
the last century has often been forgotten or ignored. It is therefore 
all the more important that it should be told and measured. 

The Reformed Church of Germany was less affected by ration- 
alism than her sister Church, because there were forces inherent in 
her genius and history that enabled her better to resist its in- 
roads. For (1) she was a Biblical Church. While the Lutheran 
Church emphasized the doctrine of justification by faith, she 
brought into prominence the supremacy of the Scriptures. The 
Bible was the centre of her creeds, and the guide to her worship. 
And her faith in such a revelation as the Bible enabled her the 
better to resist the rationalists who denied the need of a reve- 
lation. (2) She was a Catechetical Church. Every Sabbath after- 
noon her ministers preached on her time-honored Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. By go doing they indoctrinated their people over against 
the rationalists—enabling them to give a reason for the hope that 
was within them, and thus arming them against rationalism. On 
the other hand, this preaching on the Catechism had a tendency to 
keep rationalists from entering her pulpits. For it would put them 
in the dilemma of either preaching the evangelical doctrines of 
that creed, which they did not believe, or of publicly denying 
them before a congregation that tenaciously held them. (8) She 
was a Rational Church. She was rational, though not rationalis- 
tic; that is, she aimed to satisfy the reason. While the Lutheran 
Church tended towards mysticism, as in the sacraments, she was in- 
clined towards a rational solution of the mysteries. And since she 
thus aimed to satisfy the reason, there was less cause for a reaction 
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from her doctrines into rationalism. Gass says: “The Reformed 
theology needed less the freeing of rationalism. It was already 
originally more rationally arranged and more sharply stated.” (4) 
And yet while she was a rational Church, she was also an Haperi- 
mental Church. Ebrard says: “She was the Church of the 
believing congregation.” She aimed to satisfy the heart as well as 
the head, and in so doing set the heart as a counterpoise which 
checked the reason from assuming too much authority. Still 
rationalism crept like a terrible blight into some of her pulpits 
and congregations in many places. Yet for these reasons it entered 
more slowly and exerted less control. Ebrard calls attention to the 
fact that rationalism had scarcely a single representative among 
the Reformed dogmaticians. Stosch, at Frankfort-on-the-Oder ; 
Mursinna, at Halle; and Grimm, at Duisburg, were the only ones at 
all prominent. And he also says that many of the congregations, 
especially along the lower Rhine, would not permit a rationalist in 
the pulpits. 

It is difficult to describe the opponents of rationalism, because 
they came from so many quarters and exerted such varied in- 
fluences. In order to cover the whole field, we shall divide them 
into three classes, Philosophical, Official and Local, although these 
terms do not exactly describe what we wish to express. 

A. PHILOSOPHICAL OPPONENTS TO RATIONALISM—We might 
perhaps better speak of what we have in mind, as the theological 
opposition to rationalism. And yet there is a philosophical aspect 
about it, for it reveals the movements and workings of men’s minds 
in relation to rationalism. Mentally considered, men are of three 
classes, Rationalists, Supernatural-rationalists, and Supernaturalists. 
Rationalism has therefore the two latter classes opposing it. Super- 
natural-rationalists make concessions to rationalism, until the most 
extreme of them seem to give up even the essentials of Christianity. 
The supernaturalists will, however, concede nothing. The former 
aim to mediate between supernaturalism and rationalism—to save 
what of truth there is in it and utilize that for supernaturalism, 
while the latter cling to the Bible and creeds only. The former were 
philosophical as well as Biblical, the latter Biblical and dogmatic, 
without caring for philosophy. And yet both claimed to be super- 
naturalists, because they both asserted the need of a revelation. 

Zollikofer is a representative of the supernatural-rationalists, a 
concessive supernaturalist. A Swiss by birth, he became pastor of 
the German Reformed Church at Leipsic in 1758. There he be- 
came one of the most famous pulpit orators of his day, “the Ger- 
man Demosthenes of the eighteenth century.” His congregation 
consisted mainly of merchants living in a city full of ridicule of the 
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old faith. We tried, without giving offense to the rationalists, to 
call the attention of his people to higher things, to remind them of 
what was noble in their natures and develop it. He preached, 
especially on Reformation days, on such topics as peace, tolerance, 
virtue. His sermons were largely moral addresses, with the text as 
a motto. He was concessive, for he was not clear in his state- 
ments of the Trinity; and the atonement did not so much satisfy 
God as ourselves, by revealing God’s willingness to pardon. He 
held that conversion was not necessary for all, only improvement and 
progress. “On his tomb he is represented as conversing with Jesus 
and Socrates.” And yet there was an unction about his sermons and 
writings that gave him great power. 

Another representative of the concessive school was Carl Daub, 
the brilliant professor of Heidelberg University at the beginning of 
this century. He has been called “the Talleyrand of German Phil- 
osophy,” because he so rapidly passed from one system of philoso- 
phy to another. First, he was a follower of Kant, as his work on 
Catechetics (1801) shows. Four years later his Heterodoxy and 
Orthodoxy reveals him a follower of Fichte; and the next year he 
appears an adherent of Schelling; while his posthumous writings 
reveal him asa Hegelian. He was receptive rather than construc- 
tive, and too unstable to found a school. He scourged the rational- 
ists and yet unconsciously yielded to them on many points. So his 
inconsistency as well as his vacillations prevented him from at- 
taining the high position his ability merited. 

But the most remarkable illustration of the concessive opponents 
of rationalism was Schleiermacher. What Daub failed to do 
Schleiermacher did. He bridged the gulf between rationalism and 
Christianity as well as any one has done it, and thus aimed to bring 
back the rationalists to faith. It is to the honor of the Reformed 
Church that the man to lead Germany back to faith sprang from 
her ranks. He has been called the “ Plato and Origen of the nine- 
teenth century.” His Discourses on Religion in 1799 marked an 
epoch in German thought and saved many from infidelity, as 
Werner, to whom religion had appeared ariddle. And yet he 
made concessions that endangered the very fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity. Sack, the Reformed court preacher, early detected lurking 
pantheism in his writings. In order to make concessions to pan- 
theism he denied an immanent Trinity; while his view, that God 
became conscious of Himself only in the human race, was a conces- 
sion to Hegelianism. His Christ is hardly above the Arian, while 
redemption is something done in man, not for him. The saving 
feature of his eclectic theology is its Christocentricity, which he 
learned from the Moravians, to whom his father sent him to school 
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so as to save him from the rationalism of his day. His concessions 
made him almost self-contradictory. ‘“ He believed in his heart 
what he doubted in his head. He was a pantheist as a philosopher, 
but a theist as a praying Christian. He built upas a divine what 
he destroyed as a historian, yet he somehow knew how to harmon- 
ize and adjust antagonistic tendencies.” 

The second class of opponents to rationalism were the super- 
naturalists, who refused to make any concessions and saw only evil 
in rationalism. They forgot that it contained a half truth, namely, 
that Christianity must contain nothing that would contradict 
reason. True religion may be above reason, but not against it. 
And it must satisfy the demands of reason by calling its attention 
to subjects on which reason may forever ponder and delight. 

Perhaps the most remarkable illustration of thesupernaturalists was 
Menken, who was willing to be a “ Christian idiot ” rather than bow to 
the dumb idols of philosophy. He called Kant the most pernicious of 
men and declared that even Stilling and Lavater were influenced 
by Satan. At the beginning of his ministry he wrote a book on 
Demonology against Prof. Grimm, who had declared the devil a 
myth. It created such a sensation that the opposition of the stu- 
dents at Duisburg compelled him to leave the town. Called to 
Bremen in 1802, he became the “ Elijah of Bremen.” His colleague, 
Mallet, calls him the “ most superior preacher in Germany.” He at- 
tacked rationalism in his sermons and in his work, The Happiness 
and Victory of the Godless, which exerted a wide influence. But 
the very intensity of his opposition led him to the other extreme. 
He held that the attacks of the rationalists had compelled the or- 
thodox to so defend the divinity of Christ that they had lost sight 
of His true humanity. With Collenbusch, he held that Christ not 
only took our sanctified nature at His birth but our sinful nature. 
This, by struggle and suffering, He sanctified, until at death He had 
completely annihilated its depravity. Thus by sanctifying that part 
of humanity that He assumed He atoned for the whole lump of 
humanity: subjective atonement rather than objective. 

With Menken may be mentioned Tersteegen, the mystic and 
hymn writer of the Reformed Church. He wrote, Thoughts on 
the Words of the Philosophers of Sans Souci, in which he denounces 
their bold Rationalism as neither philosophical nor Christian, and 
against them he defends the immortality of the soul and the puni- 
tive justice of God. This book, although not written by a profes- 
sional theologian, was read by Frederick the Great, who remarked : 
“ What! is the doctrine of the Quietist still in our land?” And when 
the king visited Wesel, he sent a request to Tersteegen to visit him, 
which the latter, on account of his age and weakness, declined. 
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These two classes represented the opponents of rationalism, the 
extreme supernatural-rationalists giving up the foundations of 
the faith for the sake of peace, the extreme supernaturalists 
denouncing rationalism as only evil. And between these two 
extremes of opposition there were all grades of opponents. 

B. OFFICIAL OPPONENTS OF RATIONALISM.—A description of the 
philosophical replies to rationalism generally closes the subject. 
But these are too meagre to describe fully the breadth of the move- 
ment. For in a land like Germany, where State is united with 
both Church and school, the opposition was official as well as intel- 
lectual. This can be divided under two classes: that which came 
from persons holding prominent positions under the government, as 
princes and professors; and that which was the official action of 
Synods and General Synods. 

The Princes. It was a prince whose influence first made 
rationalism popular—Frederick the Great of Prussia. His court 
under Voltaire and La Mettrie was filled with deism and the boldest 
kind of materialism. Yet even in this Cesar’s household there 
were saints. There were two Reformed ministers who were 
especially prominent in opposing rationalism at the court. The 
one was Beausobre, pastor of the French Church at Berlin, whose 
great learning appears in his History of Manicheeism and his History 
of the Reformation. Frederick wrote to Voltaire in 1736: “I 
know in my fatherland two ministers who are truth-loving philoso- 
phers, and because of their right-doing and open-heartedness are not 
to be exchanged for any other. This witness I owe to Beausobre 
and Reinhard (Lutheran).” Frederick names Beausobre as the best 
writer in Berlin, and the finest talent which the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes drove out of France. But more influential than 
the aged Beausobre was the Reformed court preacher of Frederick 
the Great, A. F. W. Sack. His master might deny Christ in the 
palace; he preached Him next door in the cathedral. Sack’s great 
learning, which led him to be elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences in. 1745, secured for him the respect of: the rationalists, 
while his earnestness gained him the affection of the orthodox. In 
his Defense of Christianity he aims to prove the truth of immortal- 
ity; and, while he concedes the importance of natural theology, he 
also shows the special need of faith in Christ as the Mediator. His 
sermons at the cathedral, where he preached for forty years, also 
exerted a great influence. They differed from the cold, intellectual 
preaching of the rationalists by being full of unction and strong in 
faith. The wife of Frederick the Great, although a Lutheran, was 
so pleased with them that she had six of them published in 1778, 
and the various volumes of his sermons went through: many 
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editions. A very influential work of his was his Sunday afternoon 
meetings. Here he met familiarly with the students for the minis- 
try, and guided their thoughts out of the empty rationalism 
around them to the higher truths of God and revelation. But his 
most remarkable work was his influence on the royal family. To 
him was given the training of the princes of the royal line. He 
catechised and confirmed the successor of Frederick the Great 
in the German Reformed Church of Magdeburg. With what care 
and anxiety he taught this young prince! For he realized, what 
has been too little noted of him, that the future of Germany hung 
on his efforts. Germany owes it to him that the succeeding kings 
were not rationalists, for he turned the next generation of the 
royal family back to orthodoxy. Thus by his work the line 
of Prussian kings, so mighty in its influence, was preserved for 
evangelical Christianity. The Reformed, yes the Christian world, 
owes a debt of gratitude to Sack for saving the crown of Germany 
to orthodoxy. 

The influence of the Prussian House in favor of orthodoxy has 
too often been forgotten. It is with unfeigned thankfulness that we 
note (with a single exception) the noble attachment of the princes of 
Prussia, the most important line of Reformed princes, to the old 
faith. The predecessor and successor of Frederick the Great both 
issued edicts against rationalism, which, although ineffectual, yet 
revealed their position against it. The remaining kings of Prus- 
sia and emperors of Germany revealed their warm attachment for 
evangelical Christianity. The only one who might have proved 
an exception, Emperor Frederick, was led by sickness towards God, 
and died too soon to affect the cause of religion, while his son, the 
present emperor, is foremost in aiding the cause of evangelical 
Christianity. The court influence was always an important one (it 
was a great factor in the nation’s life), and orthodoxy gained 
greatly by its help. The court exerted great influence for true 
piety at Berlin by keeping there -as court preachers strong, able 
orthodox ministers, whose preaching greatly aided the true faith. 
The Lord has blessed Prussia for her testimony for the truth, for He 
has raised her to the forefront of continental nations. 

The Universities——These were also official representatives, 
because appointed by the State. It was in the universities that 
rationalism was born and found a home. How did the Reformed 
universities stand in regard to it? There were then five Reformed 
universities in Germany: Heidelberg, in the Palatinate; Herborn, 
in Nassau; Marburg, in Hesse-Cassel ; Duisburg and Frankford-on- 
the-Oder, in Brandenburg. 

Marburg was the largest and most important in this period. It 
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was early entered by rationalism ; for Wolff, the founder of ration- 
alism, when driven out of Halle,-was invited by the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel to come to Marburg. Against his coming the faculty, 
(especially the theological), protested ; and although Wolff's doctrines 
began to permeate the university he found an opponent in Kirch- 
meier, professor of theology, who on the second jubilee of the 
founding of the university, in 1727, issued a work in which he de- 
clared that Hesse must cling to the doctrine of Lambert of Avig- 
non, Hesse’s first Reformer and the founder of the university. And 
ever after the leading professors of theology at Marburg opposed 
rationalism. Kirchmeier was succeeded by a Swiss, Wittenbach, 
who utilized the Wolffian methods of stating doctrine by using it 
against skepticism. Endemann followed him in 1782, and bitterly 
opposed the rationalistic ideas of Semler and Pfeiffer. He was 
succeeded by Arnoldi, 1789-1830, who rejected the rationalistic in- 
terpretations of Paulus. Still, rationalism had its adherents in 
Munscher, professor of history; Robert, professor of theology; and 
Rommel, superintendent in Cassel. Ultimately Kantianism seems 
to have gained control of the university and the Church, although 
they were noble witnesses against it. And finally Julius Miiller 
and Heppe, together with Vilmar, led the return tide to faith. 

Duisburg University was closely watched by the General Synod 
of Julich-Cleve-Berg and Mark, in which it was located. Still, 
Rationalism entered. In 1688, Prof. Hulsius published a book 
vindicating the right of reason to prove Scriptures and declaring 
that theology was the handmaid of philosophy. Rationalism gradu- 
ally increased in power, until by the end of the last century only 
one professor was orthodox, Berg; while Grimm was blatant in his 
ridicule of the old faith. 

The University of Frankford-on-the-Oder was the only Reformed 
university in Eastern Germany. Rationalism found an entrance 
into it. Prof. E. H. D. Stosch was a follower of Wolff. 

Heidelberg University had been the most prominent of the Re- 
formed universities in the previous centuries ; but the wars, followed 
by the oppressions of the Catholic princes of the Palatinate, so 
weakened it that its influence was lessened and the facts about it 
are meagre. Many of the Reformed students of the: Palatinate at- 
tended the Universities of Halle and Jena and brought rationalism 
back with them, which, finding no barrier, spread far and wide 
through the land. Prof. J. F. Mieg, one of the most influential 
ministers of the Palatinate, was a leader in it. His hymn book 
(1785) reveals a spirit decidedly opposed to the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. Instead of that Catechism the Guide to Religious Instruc- 
tion (1790) came into general use. Its first answer, ‘“‘God is the 
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cause of all things,” is cold in comparison with the warm comfort- 
ing first answer of the Heidelberg Catechism. But there were noble 
defenders of the old faith, as Prof. Abegg (one of the most godly of 
men, who seemed in his life to be the embodiment of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism) and Carl Daub, the brilliant philosopher ; and when 
the Palatinate passed into the control of Baden, orthodox professors 
were called. Paulus, however, and after him Schenkel, prepared the 
way for the present neological position of Heidelberg, against which 
Ullmann and Rothe and Hundeshagen labored. 

Iierborn University seems to have felt the rationalistic influences 
less, This was due partly to the close connection of the Nassau 
princes to Holland. For Holland remained orthodox long after 
Germany had drifted away, and many German students went to the 
universities there to escape the rationalism of their own schools. 
Another reason why Herborn remained orthodox was because she 
was located in a district full of pietism. We, therefore, have not 
been able to find any rationalist named in its faculty. Indeed, at 
the beginning of this century, it was said that Tiibingen (Lutheran) 
and Herborn (Reformed) were the only universities in Germany 
where a student could be sent and yet be safe from rationalistic 
influences. 

Thus we see the Reformed Church had many witnesses for the 
truth among the schools and universities, the hotbed of rationalism 
of Germany. 

The Synods.—Another official mouthpiece was the Synods. The 
only part of Germary that was thoroughly organized, according to 
the Presbyterial principles of government, was the General Synod 
of Julich-Cleve-Berg and Mark (around Cologne and the northern 
Rhine). Elsewhere (with the exception of the French Churches) 
the Reformed Church was governed by consistories, appointed by 
the princes; or by so-called Synods, which, however, had no elders 
in them, or were made up of only a few leading ministers and in- 
spectors. But the Church of the Northern Rhine was thoroughly 
organized and retained its autonomy. It was therefore better able 
to speak out the mind of the Reformed Church. It very early re- 
vealed a solicitous concern for the orthodoxy of the University of 
Duisburg, located in its midst, and it repeatedly took action against 
rationalism. The General Synod of 1778 ordered its ministers in 
preaching and catechising to maintain the doctrines that rational- 
ism attacked, and ordered the inspectors of classes in their visitation 
to inquire into the orthodoxy of ministers and teachers. This 
action was repeated by the lower Synods, and from year to year 
similar action was taken. When the General Synod issued a new 
hymn-book, the Berg Synod opposed its introduction for fear there 
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might be some Socinianism lurking in it. Thus the Reformed 
Church officially, by action of its Synod, put itself on record against 
rationalism. ' 

C. LocaL OpposITION TO RATIONALISM.—But we have not ex- 
hausted the testimony of the Reformed Church against rationalism. 
There is a local coloring to the opposition, for localities go far to 
shape opinions. Two places may be especially mentioned as centres of 
opposition, although other districts had their representatives. They 
were the Northern Rhine and Bremen. It has been charged that 
pietism was the cause of rationalism,—that the narrowness of 
pietism, in emphasizing the feelings and forgetting the intellect, led 
to a reaction into rationalism, which asserted the rights of the in- 
tellect. Hurst, however, calls attention to the fact that not only did 
pietism not cause rationalism, but she saved Germany from being 
lost through rationalism. This seems to be true, for (with the ex- 
ception of Halle,) the pietistic districts were least affected by 
rationalism and became centres which preserved the old faith. 
This fact was especially true of the Reformed Church. The two 
districts of Bremen and the Northern Rhine, which had been prom- 
inent in the history of pietism, were most prominent in their 
opposition to rationalism. 

The Northern Rhine.—This district, especially the Wupperthal, 
had been the seat of pietism, and hence was bitterly opposed to 
rationalism. There was a family of three brothers, quite prominent 
in the Reformed Church, in the last century, named Hasenkamp. 
Two of the brothers were successively rectors of the gymnasium at 
Duisburg, together holding that position for thirty years. During 
the darkest part of the eighteenth century they, without fear, upheld 
the truth and exerted a great influence in saving students in the 
university from rationalism. We have already spoken of the testi- 
mony of Tersteegen, the saint of that district. We pass to another 
son of the Northern Rhine, Yung-Stilling. Goethe discovered his 
genius and prevailed on him to publish his autobiography, which 
was such a wonderful blending of fact and fiction, poetry and real- 
ity, that it gained him fame. We can imagine the startling effect 
of it on the rationalists, for it was the record of a life of supremest 
faith and simplest prayer. Goethe says of him: “This strange 
man thinks he needs but throw the dice and the Lord must place 
the stones for him.” His life of childlike faith was the best prac- 
tical answer to infidelity. He also wrote polemical books against 
rationalism, as The Great Panacea Ayainst the Sickness of Infidelity. 
They did not, however, exert the influence that his autobiography or 
his mystical tales did. His great work was his History of Victory, an 
exposition of the Book of Revelation, in which, against the ration- 
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alists who denied a future life, he aimed to show the reality of it. 
His devotional works were “the admiration and consolation of the 
German people” in that age of doubt. 

We now come to one of the most important families of the Re- 
formed Church in this century—the Krummacher family. Gott- 
fried Daniel Krummacher was a veritable Boanerges, who shook 
the Northern Rhine with a voice of thunder so that Elberfeld had 
a great awakening. His first congregation at Baerl had armed 
themselves with scythes and hatchets, and garrisoned their church 
against his rationalistic predecessor. But it was at Elberfeld, as 
pastor of the largest Reformed congregation in Germany (number- 
ing now 30,000), that he dealt mighty blows against rationalism. 
Even greater than he was his nephew, Frederick William Krum- 
macher, the great court preacher of Prussia, who combined in a 
very remarkable way depth of thought, gracefulness of rhetoric 
and impressiveness of delivery. He succeeded his uncle at Elber- 
feld. His course of sermons on Elijah gave him great fame, and he 
himself proved to be a veritable Elijah to rise up and reprove the 
rationalistic Baalism of theday. He gained a still more prominent 
position as an opponent of rationalism by a sermon preached in his 
father’s church at Bremen, on Galatians i. 8 and 9: for in his zeal 
against those whom he called prophets of Baal, he pronounced the 
apostolic curse on the whole anti-Christian spirit of the age. The 
king of Prussia called him, in 1847, to Berlin. Here he received 
a frigid reception from the rationalists, so that his heart often went 
back with longing to the warm piety and sympathy of the Wupper- 
thal. But his audiences, at first made up mainly of women, began 
to increase. His missionary meetings were attended by Christians 
of all ranks. When the revolution of 1848 broke out he declared 
that Christianity was the antidote for anarchy and home missions 
the panacea. His eloquent witness for the faith turned many to 
righteousness. 

Time fails to speak of Kohlbriigge, who, having left the Luth- 
eran Church, was refused an appointment in the Dutch Reformed 
Church because of his outspoken opposition to rationalism. His 
learning and eloquence were consecrated to pietism and against 
skepticism. His profundity of thought, the Scripturalness of his 
doctrine, the prominence he gave the saving truths of grace, even 
so as to be charged by some with antinomianism, made him a 
mighty foe of rationalism. He proved a worthy successor of the 
Krummachers at Elberfeld. 

The Northern Rhine district, from the days of Untereyck in the 
seventeenth century, remained pietistic, and Tersteegen, Stilling, 
the Krummachers, Kohlbriigge and a host of others made it, 
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through all the age of rationalism, a citadel for the old faith, so 
that in the county of Berg it is said rationalism never entered. 

Bremen.—Here, as in the Northern Rhine, there was a splendid 
list of opponents of free thought. Menken led the way. He was 
aided and followed by a number of eloquent witnesses. Among 
them was F. A. Krummacher, the father of the eloquent court 
preacher. He had as his colleague the brilliant meteoric Driiseke, 
who afterwards went up and down the land like a flaming herald 
of the truth. Another was the warm-hearted, eloquent Mallet. 
F, W. Krummacher said of him that he had a “ real Luther head,” 
because he was like Luther in appearance and he had Luther’s zeal 
against the enemies of truth. As editor of the Church paper of 
Bremen he exerted a wide influence for the evangelical faith. The 
rationalists on one occasion impersonated him in a theatrical play, 
which was recognized and loudly applauded by the unbelieving 
populace. After Frederick William Krummacher’s famous sermon 
against rationalism, Mallet had a fixed confession drawn up for his 
St. Stephen’s Church, thus bindmg its pastor to be evangelical. 
He believed in the use of practical agencies against rationalism. 
He was one of th: founders of the North German Missionary Soci- 
ety, of the Bremen Tract Society, and in 1831 (long before George 
Williams, of London) he founded the first Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Germany. Thus Bremen had a list of noble wit- 
nesses for the old faith—Menken, Mallet, Krummacher, Driiseke, 
Treviranus and others. They aimed to win back the city that had 
once listened to the teachings of F. A. Lampe, who was, as Goebel 
says, the great th.ologian of the German Reformed Church. 

In connection with Bremen might be mentioned two other 
Reformed witnesses in Northern Germany. The Lutheran Super- 
intendent Zahn once declared “ that while the Lutherans [of North 
Germany] had gone to sleep in the arms of spiritual death, three Re- 
formed ministers bore their witness for Christ as the only Saviour of 
a lost world. They were Menken, of Bremen; Merle d’Aubigné, 
of Hamburg ;. and Geibel, of Lubeck.” The last, the father of the 
famous German poet, Emanuel Geibel, was at first the only evan- 
gelical preacher in that ultra-Lutheran city. Other Reformed wit- 
nesses might be mentioned in that district, as Palmis and Roquette 
at Stettin and Metgar at Stolp. These stood like lighthouses along 
the northern coast of Germany, giving light and saving life. 

The French Churches.—A description of the Reformed Church ot 
Germany would be incomplete without a reference to the Huguenot 
churches that formed so important a part of the German Church. 
Their descendants to-day it is said number more than a million. 
How did the Frenchmen meet the deism of their countryman, Vol- 
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taire? At first these refugees, whose ancestors had clung to the 
faith before Romanists, clung to it before rationalists. The French 
ministers Beausobre, Naude and others nobly defended orthodoxy. 
But gradually, as French customs became popular, French illumi- 
nism stole into the churches, and many degenerated into places of 
fashion, where rhetoric and oratory made up the sermon, rather 
than Gospel truth. The best tenor was hired as cantor. They had 
the finest choir, and often the finest church in the town. Frederick 
the Great aided this demoralization of the French colonies by his 
edict of July 7, 1772, by which he caused to be registered, as mem- 
bers of the French colonies, French and Austrian soldiers who had 
been taken prisoners and did not want to return home. Many of 
them were French deserters, monks, nuns, even Jesuits, as well as 
Lutherans, who had not the slightest sympathy with the Church of 
Calvin. Of course, Church discipline, which had been the glory of 
the French Church, could not be carried out. An excommunicated 
member or minister needed but to appeal to the king and his case 
was “righted.” The French Churches were demoralized, and as a 
result of rationalism thirty-five colonies either went down or were 
swallowed up in the German churches. This rationalistic tendency 
greatly affected the Reformed Church at Berlin. At the report of 
the opening of the French Theological Seminary at Berlin in 
1801, there *s no mention of God or of His Word, of repentance 
or faith. “Vhen Erman there preached the funeral sermon of his 
colleague, October 15, 1778, he never referred to the fact that he 
was a preacher of Jesus Christ. And when Erman ordained his 
son, April 18, 1781, the name neither of the Holy Spirit nor of 
Jesus Christ came into the sermon. As a result of such teaching, 
what the persecutions of Louis XIV could not do, rationalism did. 
It was more destructive than the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. It destroyed the bone and sinew of many of those con- 
gregations, and both orthodoxy and Reformed consciousness went 
down together. 

And yet these Huguenot churches produced eloquent witnesses 
for the truth. Time permits the mention of only two or three. 
There was O’Bearn at Halle, an Irish pastor of a French church in 
a German land. In that birthplace of rationalism he stood as 
a witness for Biblical truth for nearly forty years. His learning 
gained him the respect of the rationalists, while the Lutheran 
pietists of Halle greatly liked his Biblical style of preaching. God 
also sent a man to win back the French church at Berlin, John 
Henry. To do this he published at his own expense The Journal 
of Jean Migault, a wonderful record of suffering for the faith, to 
remind them that the old faith bought with blood ought to be very 
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precious to them. It was left for his son, Paul Henry, who came to 
the church at Berlin in 1826, fresh from the reviving life of the 
Swiss Church, where he had been educated, to revive the Reformed 
consciousness. He published his Life of Calvin (1844), “a 
work of great research, but rather a collection of good materials 
than a good biography.” He had their creed, the old Gallic Con- 
fession, translated into German and reprinted in 1845. Thus the 
French churches had their witnesses in the last two centuries 
as they had in the two previous centuries against Romanism. 

In connection with these French churches, one witness must 
not be forgotten. For although pastor of a German church, 
he was a member of a Synod that had been originally mainly 
French, the Frankish Reformed Synod of Bavaria, Prof. J. C. G. 
Krafft, of. Erlangen. Just as in North Germany, so in South Ger- 
many, the Reformed Church bore its witness, while the stronger 
Lutheran Church around was dead through rationalism. In 1824, 
Krafft announced that he would lecture on pastoral theology, 
without getting a single hearer. He was about giving the course 
up when some of the older students asked him to deliver it. It 
soon became evident that the Holy Spirit was working through the 
lectures, for they were largely attended, and made a deep im- 
pression. The next year he lectured on “The History of Missions,” 
the first in Germany to so do—long before Wichern began his 
“Tnnere Mission” work. A most influential part of Krafft’s work 
were his conferences with the students at his house on Sabbath 
noons. Without any display of learning, he expounded the Word 
of God so simply, and yet with such unction, that his hearers were 
touched, and their eyes opened. He became to Erlangen what 
Tholuck was to Halle, the spiritual father of many of the students. 
Nor did his influence stop with the university, but through his stu- 
dents he became the spiritual regenerator of Bavaria. Many 
of the students, converted through his influerce, became leaders in 
the Lutheran Church of that land. Prof. J.C. K. von Hofmann, 
rector of the. Erlangen faculty, declared that Krafft was his 
spiritual father. Dr. Stahl, the famous lawyer and councilor, in an 
address at the General Synod, at Berlin, in 1846, placed Krafft on 
the same level with Spener, Wilberforce and Harms, and said: 
“The man who built up the Church in my fatherland, the most apos- 
tolic man I ever met in my life, Pastor Krafft, was a strict adherent 
of the Heidelberg Catechism. Whether he carried it in his pocket 
I know not, but this I know, that he caused a springtime through- 
out the whole land, whose fruit will ripen for eternity.” 

We have thus sketched as briefly as possible the testimony 
of the Reformed Church of Germany against Rationalism. Time 
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fails to speak of the opponents of later rationalism or the ration- 
alistic pantheism, or of the mythical school of Strauss. They are 
so familiar that a mere mention is sufficient. Indeed, we have 
avoided naming them so as to bring forth only almost forgotten wit- 
nesses. But there have been no more prominent witnesses for 
evangelical truth in the last half century than those who came out 
of the Reformed Church. There was Rothe, whose brilliant specu- 
lations aimed to satisfy the questions of skeptical thought, and Ull- 
mann, whose Historic or Mythic declared the dilemma of rationalism, 
and whose Sinlessness of Jesus presents an argument for our faith 
that no rationalist can answer. Beside him we place Julius Miller, 
whose book on The Nature of Sin has been a fearful blow at the 
Hegelians and those who worshiped morality and forgot sin. It 
is a somewhat significant fact that the two most famous treatises 
on such opposite subjects as “Sin” and “ Sinlessness” should come 
from the same denomination. With them we place Lange, Strauss’ 
successor at Zurich, who wrote against him his Life of Christ, and 
Ebrard, whose Life of Christ performed a similar duty, and whose 
masterpiece, his Apologetics, demolished anti-Christian systems. 
We thus see that the Reformed Church of Germany has had a noble 
band of witnesses for the truth from the days of Sack and Ter- 
steegen to the present. The Calvinistic Church of Germany need not 
be ashamed of her record. She has a glorious history and an hon- 
orable place in turning the tide towards evangelical Christianity, 
and thus preparing the minds of men to be ready for their Lord at 
His coming. 


READING, Pa, JAMES I, Goon. 





IV. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF REFORMED PROTEST- 
ANTISM AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


EFORMED Protestantism, commonly called Calvinism, has in 
many respects a hard struggle in our days. It is exposed 
to many and varied assaults. Its opponents are very active in their 
endeavors to drive it, if possible, entirely from the field. EHvangel- 
ists often discard it in their methods of evangelization of the masses ; 
for they have conceived the mistaken idea that it hinders them in 
presenting a free and full Gospel to all. The so-called Biblical 
theologians of the new school object to it strenuously, representing 
that it cannot be upheld on exegetical grounds, and that it is alto- 
gether too metaphysical in its character. Systematic theologians 
declare—mirabile dictu—that it is far too logical or rather conse- 
quential in the development and formulation of its doctrines. It 
has thus been in turn driven from the schoolroom, from the pulpit 
and from the professorial chair, and we may well thank God that 
some witnesses have yet been left who are willing to stake all they 
are and have in its defense. We rejoice that at least in our own 
country many are found who do not yet look upon it as obsolete or 
ready to vanish out of sight altogether and forever. We may trust 
that the time of its renewed ascendency is at hand, and that the re- 
vival of old Calvinism, enriched with the experiences of its long 
struggle for existence, will in the near future gladden the hearts of 
all who look upon Reformed Protestantism as a God-given treasure, 
which has to be valued and guarded as such with the utmost care. 
The end of the struggle, however, is not yet. 

We have met recently with an attempt to show the incompati- 
bility of the principle of Reformed Protestantism with missions. 
According to the writer, we are doomed to take an unscientific posi- 
tion even in the construction of such a practical branch of theology 
as missions, if we are determined to cling to Calvinism as a system 
of theology. Dr. Warneck, whom we delight to honor as one of 
the warmest and ablest champions of the cause of Foreign Missions, 
undertakes in his most interesting book on missions, Hvangelische 
Missionslehre, to prove that, dogmatically considered, “ Universal- 
ism of Salvation” is, the only firm foundation of a scientific con- 
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struction of evangelistic theology. Without it, he virtually main- 
tains, it is impossible to find a place for a theory of missions in the 
encyclopedia of theology. In saying this, he polemically turns 
against the doctrine of predestination, which, according to him, is 
the “material principle” of Reformed theology, telling us that we 
need not try to construct a theory of missions, or, as he calls it, a 
Missionslehre, upon such a basis. 

We might answer that our position as Reformed theologians does 
not hinder us from believing, in a certain sense at least, in a 
“universalism of salvation.” We might further contend that even 
consistent predestinarians might attempt the task of constructing a 
Reformirte Missionslehre upon such a basis. We all believe that 
national particuiarism has ceased, since the economy of the letter 
was transformed into the economy of the Spirit. The offer of salva- 
tion, none doubt, is general, extending to the ends of the earth, 
wherever the Gospel is preached. But Dr. Warneck attaches a 
different meaning to the term “ Universalism of Salvation.” Ac- 
cording to him, predestination in its Calvinistic formulation and 
his favorite principle are incompatible. He explicitly denies the 
existence of an absolute decree concerning those who will not be 
saved inthe end. This absolute decree he calls the error of pre- 
destination, which is, he maintains, opposed to the unmistakable 
declaration of God in the Holy Scriptures regarding the universal- 
ism of the purpose of His grace. He acknowledges that the Bible 
speaks of an election; but this election, he thinks, has not for its 
object individuals, but the human race as a whole. ‘“ Universalism 
of Salvation,” as Dr. Warneck conceives it, is the eternal decree of 
God in Christ to save the human race as such. This view, no doubt, 
emphasizes the love of God; but its conception of this love seems 
to us neither high nor deep. It may be as broad as the ocean, but 
it is certainly as shallow as the sandy beach. It isso universal that 
no room is left for a personal relation between the loving God and 
the beloved individual. It contains something of the pantheistical 
leaven, which favors the whole but ignores the importance of the 
parts. Upon such a broad and shallow basis the doctrine of 
Foreign Missions has to be built up, if Dr. Warneck’s position is 
correct.* 


* ‘Es giebt darum auch keine aprioritische Bestimmung eines Teils der 
Menschheit zur Unseligkeit kraft eines absoluten Decrets. Dieser Verirrung 
der Pradestination steht schon die unmissverstindlich erklarte Allgemeinheit 
des gottlichen Gnadenwillens entgegen. Woh] giebt es einen vorweltlichen Er- 
wihlungsratschluss, aber gerade weil dieser Ratschluss in Christo gefasst ist, 
ist es eine Gnaden- und keine Ungnadenwahl, kein Zornesratschluss. Denn wie 
in der Zeit die Liebe Gottes und nicht Sein Zorn in Christo erschienen, so ist 
schon vor der Zeit die Liebe Gottes und nicht Sein Zorn in Christo, und zwar in 
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It is not our purpose in this article, however tempting it may be, 
to defend the Reformed doctrine of predestination against such a 
misrepresentation as Dr. Warneck gives of it. It seems evident 
that he thinks it an easy task to demolish its foundations in the 
Holy Scriptures by means of an appeal to God’s love. A careful 
study of the Canons of Dordrecht would convince him, and all the 
friends of a hypothetical universalism, that the polemical strength of 
the argument against predestination, taken from the love of God, is 
not so great as they seem tothink. Simplicity, it is true, is the 
seal of truth; but some representations of religious truth are too 
simple to be true. The semi-pelagian plea against predestination 
in favor of universality of salvation, based upon the simple doctrine 
of the love of God, seems to us indeed too simple, and consequently 
it does not present itself to our minds as true. But, as I have said, 
it is not my object in this paper to defend the doctrine of pre- 
destination against Dr. Warneck’s misrepresentation. He has a 
wrong view with regard to the place which Reformed theologians 
assign to this doctrine in their system of theology. I concede that 
predestination is one of the chief doctrines in the Calvinistic system, 
and for this reason may justly be called the cor eccleste#. But do 
Baptists not hold the same doctrine? And yet they are not, in the 
full sense, Reformed Protestants. They and the Congregationalists 
are in some matters at least antipodes of consistent Reformed 
Protestants. Besides this, it is an historical fact that original 
Lutheranism was in full harmony with the doctrine of predestina- 
tion. Melancthon succeeded in supplanting this eminently Reforma- 
tion doctrine by introducing the philosophical idea of synergism. 
He thereby paved the way for the mutilated form wherein the 
doctrine of predestination has been incorporated in the Formula of 
Concord. Wherever an attempt is made to construct anew the 
original Lutheran system, as in our own country and in our own | 
time has been done by that eminent Lutheran theologian, the late 





ihrer Abzielung auf die Rettung der Welt konzentriert. Die Erwihlung ist 
eine ewige Mitgift in Christo; aber sie zielt nicht particularistisch ab auf einzelne 
Individuen, sondern universell auf die Menschheit als Ganzes. Sie steht nicht 
im Gegensatz zu einem ewigen Verwerfungsratschluss und bezeichnet nicht 
einen Vorzug vor andern durch ein absolutes Dekret Verdammten oder der 
Verdammniss Ueberlassenen, sondern sie ist der Ausdruck der aus der ewigen 
Liebe geborenen souveriinen Gnade, welche in Christo fiir die gesammte Welt 
ohne ihr Verdienst das Heil beschliesst. Das ewige Leben, aber nicht das ewige 
Feuer hat der Ratschluss Gottes bereitet vom Anbeginn der Welt. Kurz: weil 
Gott die Liebe ist, so hat er die Welt, und zwar sowohl sofern sie eine verlorene 
ist, wie sofern sie die Menschheit als Ganzes bezeichnet, also geliebt, dass Er 
Seinen eingeborenen Sohn gab, auf dass alle, die an Ihn glauben, nicht verloren 
werden, sondern das ewige Leben haben ’’ (Dr. Warneck’s Hvangelische Mis- 
sionslehre, p. 1038). 
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Dr. Walther, of St. Louis, predestination comes again to the front, 
and very soon an outcry is heard against Crypto-Calvinism in the 
ranks of synergistical Lutherans, 

I maintain that predestination is not the formative principle of 
Reformed Protestantism, although it is, of course, an essential ele- 
ment in our system. The character of our theology is preéminently 
theological. This is the reason why the doctrine of the decrees is 
looked upon by some as the material principle of Reformed theology. 
This doctrine is an important part of theology proper. But it is 
not the whole of it. The doctrine of God is the basis on which our 
theology rests. To God the first place is assigned, not to man. Our 
system is diametrically opposed to modern EKudaemonism, which 
places the happiness of the creatures in the centre of religious 
thought. It is also averse to enter into any transactions with Ar- 
minianism and kindred tendencies of Christianity, because it does 
not allow us to look upon God and man as equals. God is God ; 
man acreature. And last but not least, our system is comprehen- 
sive, including heaven and earth, time and eternity, nature and 
grace; subjecting all that has been created to the sovereign will of 
God. We believe that all has not only been created by God, but 
also for God. “For of him, and through him, and to him are all 
things: to whom be the glory forever, Amen” (Rom. xi. 36). When 
God, after His work, the creation of heaven and earth, was finished, 
took a survey of the whole field of His activity, it is said of Him, 
“ And God saw everything that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good” (Gen. i. 31). Creation is His handiwork, filled with 
His glory, replete with divine ideas. “The heavens declare the 
glory of God; and the firmament sheweth his handiwork ” (Ps. 
xix. 1). It is man’s duty and privilege to behold and to proclaim 
this glory. To this end God created him in His image, after His 
likeness. Man cannot create worlds, but being created good and in 
God’s image he was able, as a creature, to see the footprints of God 
in creation, to divine His ideas, to bring them forth, where they lay 
hidden in the earth or in the heavens, and to rejoice in the mani- 
festation thereof, wherever revealed. 

Redemption is occasionally defined as a “remedial scheme.” It 
is necessary, it seems to me, to emphasize this character of the re- 
deeming love of God more than is done. We may not sever the 
original order of creation from the order of redemption. Natural 
theology has fallen into disrepute in our times. Theology has been 
transformed into Christology ; salvation in Christ has put into the 
background theology proper and our original connection with God. 
This ought not to be so. Revealed theology ought to redeem nat- 
ural theology, not to supersede it. The cross of Christ ought to en- 
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lighten the whole world and enable us to behold the glory of God 
in the kingdom of nature as well as in the kingdom of grace, which 
in truth are but two aspects of the kingdom of glory. The consum- 
mation of al] God’s purposes in the day of the revelation of glory 
will be the complete unity of nature and grace. 

Jesus Christ has taught us to behold our relation to God in this 
light. After He had finished His course on earth, He said to His 
Father, “I have glorified thee on the earth; I have finished the 
work which thou gavest me to do” (John xvii. 4). The latter 
clause of this saying is, as it were, an epexegesis to the former. 
Christ’s great task was to glorify the Father. In Him and by Him 
the Father is glorified. His incarnation, His life of poverty and 
endurance, His cruel sufferings and death as the Lamb of God, are 
only stages in the glorification of God. In going down the Sun of 
righteousness rises higher and higher, and in setting the full glory 
appears. To a believer nothing in heaven or earth appears more 
glorious than the dying Saviour, sacrificing Himself willingly for 
sinners. Christ could not have stated the character of His media- 
torial work more tersely and aptly than He has done in this testi- 
mony. 

And it contains, if I am not mistaken, the principle of a truly 
Biblical system of theology. To glorify the Father is, after all, 
the raison d’étre of creation and of Christianity. It is a principle, 
ethical and dogmatical at the same time, a principle of eminently 
apologetical and polemical value. It is not only Christ’s task to 
glorify the Father; all His followers, redeemed from the power of 
sin and Satan, have to show the genuineness of their discipleship by 
doing the very same thing. Inconnection with the statement, men- 
tioned above, our Saviour says, “ As thou hast sent me into the 
world, even so have I sent them into the world” (John xvii. 18). 
Was it Christ’s mission, as the servant of Jehovah, to glorify the 
Father? Their mission is thesame. He had to doit as the Saviour; 
they as saved children of God. And in order to qualify the dis- 
ciples of Christ for their office, the Spirit is given them, whose work 
it is to glorify Christ. Of this work of the Spirit Christ testifies: 
“He shall glorify me: for he shall receive of mine and shew it 
unto you” (John xvi. 14), The same Spirit, who dwells in the Head 
of the Church, also dwells in the members. He transforms them 
into the likeness of Christ, making them truly Christlike in the 
conception and execution of their mission. Paul comprehends all 
that can be said about this subject in that wonderful passage: “ But 
we all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image from glory to glory, even as by 
the Spirit of the Lord” (2 Cor. iii. 18). Of course, this process of 
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transformation, although not an evolution in the modern scientific 
sense, is slow and gradual. It is developed historically, not in a 
magical manner. The consummation, however, will be instantane- 
ous in the day of Christ’s manifestation in glory. Our life, now hid 
with Him in God, shall burst forth asthe sun, when the clouds are 
passing away, and “ we shall be like him; for we shall see him as 
he is” (1 John iii. 2). Endued with His glory we are then ready 
to sing the great and eternal Hallel. Truly, redemption is a reme- 
dial scheme. God carries out His eternal purposes by means of 
revealing His glory in Christ, in order that we, as His creatures 
and as disciples of Christ, may fulfill our mission, which already has 
been proclaimed by the prophet of old: “This people have I 
formed for myself; they shall shew forth my praise” (Isa. xliii. 21). 
And this, I maintain, is the principle of Reformed Protestantism. 

Perhaps the objection may be raised that this principle is too in- 
tensely Biblical to be characteristically Calvinistic. In answer, I 
would say: Many thanks for the compliment. We Reformed theo- 
logians do not desire to be anything but Biblical in our presentation 
of the truth of God. We think highly of the ancient civilization, 
but we do not Hellenize Christianity; the Church fathers and the 
scholastic theologians of the Middle Ages are our friends, but we 
are not fettered by them; modern philosophers are greatly valued 
by us, but we are not overawed by the influence of their teaching 
upon our age. Our principle is Biblical—we admit and we glory 
in it; but the emphasis we put upon it is truly Calvinistic. I 
think it is Dr. Kuyper—I quote from memory—who says: “ All 
Christians sing Deo gloria, but Calvinists alone are bold enough to 
sing Soli Deo gloria.” 

Is proof desired that this principle is truly Calvinistic? I draw 
attention to the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, where we find this 
matchless definition of the chief end of man: “ 'The chief end of 
man is to glorify God and to enjoy Him forever.” This definition 
isa gem. It is not simply of a provisional nature, serving merely 
as a starting point, with the intention to give later on a more ade- 
quate one; on the contrary, it is the keynote of the song of praise 
to God in Christ, given in the following exposition of our Christian 
faith. Presbyterians glory in the federal character of the West- 
minster Confession. In chap. vii, sec. 1, we read: 


‘«The distance between God and the creature isso great that although reason- 
able creatures do owe obedience unto Him as their Creator, yet they could never 
have any fruition of Him as their blessedness and reward, but by some voluntary 
condescension on God’s part, which He hath been pleased to express by way of 
covenant.” 


Many of our contemporaries take exception to this statement on ac- 
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count of their pantheistical notion of the é#o0vsta or éuotousia of God 
and man; but we find in it the influence of our Reformed principle 
upon the development of the doctrine of the covenant. God, in 
His majesty and glory, condescends to the creature in order to lift 
it up into communion with Himself. He has indeed formed His 
people for Himself. The statement of the Westminster Confession 
is an exemplification of the Soli Deo Gloria. In the Belgic Con- 
fession the doctrine of the covenant is not developed. It dates 
from an earlier time. It belongs to the formative period of the 
Reformation. But the principle of God’s glory can be read, by an 
attentive observer, on every page. It states it on its title-page, 
where it is expressly said that it contains swummam doctrinae de Deo 
et de eterna animarum salute. Its doctrine is not only the doc- 
trine of salvation. The doctrina de Deo is the chief article; the 
eterna animarum salus has been added, because as sinners we learn 
to know God, as He ought to be known, in Christ only, the Media- 
tor between God and man. The Father draws us unto the Son in 
order that the Son may draw us to the Father. Jesus Himself, 
who is the best interpreter of His own relation to God and man, 
says: “I am the way, the truth, and the life; no one comes to the 
Father but by me” (John xiv. 6). This indeed is the theology of 
the Reformed Churches, Zinzendorf may sneeringly call it “the 
God-Father-Theology.” We glory init. Lack of space forbids me 
to enter more fully into this matter here. A thorough investiga- 
tion of the Calvinistic Confessions will abundantly prove that the 
glory of God is the principle of Reformed Protestantism. 

I now proceed to show that this principle is not only compatible 
with missions, but that its value and power far exceeds the hypo- 
thetical universalism of salvation, cherished by so many in our 
days. I call it hypothetical universalism of salvation. God pur- 
poses to save the whole world. Does this purpose of God make the 
salvation of all certain? Universalists answer this question affirm- 
atively; evangelical Christians of the stamp of Warneck do not. 
How do the latter harmonize the purposes of God with the uncer- 
tainty of salvation in individual cases? God’s purpose is depend- 
ent, in their estimation, upon the use individuals make of their free 
will. This free will is the liberum arbitrium indifferentie. This 
hypothetical universalism of salvation cannot encourage a mission- 
ary to expect success in his endeavors. All to whom he brings the 
Gospel may be saved, or none, as the case may be. If the people 
are willing to be saved, they will be gathered in; if not, there is no 
power in heaven or on earth to bring them into the kingdom of God. 
If moral suasion does not accomplish the end, the preaching of the 
Gospel will be a failure. How believers in the universalism of sal- 
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vation can be optimistic 1 cannot understand. It is an impossibility 
if they believe in the total depravity of the natural man. 

How different the case is, if one looks upon the purpose of God 
to glorify His name, and to form a people for Himself to show 
forth His praise. It is true, a missionary who believes this princi- 
ple to be true, knows as little as his universalistic brother whether 
he will be successful or not. He may have to wait for years ere 
souls will be gathered in; it may even be his lot to sow without ex- 
periencing the joy of harvesting. But whatever may be the result 
of his work, God will be glorified in the work He has assigned His 
servant todo. The work itself, adorned with the Christian virtues 
exercised in doing it, redounds to the glory of God. A solitary 
Abraham, sacrificing his beloved son on Moriah, may not make 
much noise in the world; yet this one act of faith is greater than the 
work of hundreds of missionaries taken together. A solitary herald 
of the Gospel in heathen lands, likewise willing to be an empty 
vessel, satisfied if only God be glorified, does a grander work than 
a popular man, intoxicated with success, who draws our attention to 
himself, whilst the glory of God is forgotten or at least neglected. 
His name may be on the lips of all, his glory may be reported in a 
host of newspapers; notwithstanding all this he may be small in 
the kingdom of God. What a power of strength it is to know that, 
whatever the result of our missionary efforts may be, God’s name 
surely will be glorified. 

Our principle furthermore is in full harmony with Christ’s com- 
mand. Our universalistically inclined brethren.seem to draw much 
comfort from their battle-cry: The world for Jesus! They march, 
as they like to call it, to victory. 'o lay the world at the feet of 
Jesus is their great desire. Enthusiasm is a desirable thing, but it 
must be intimately connected with calmness and soberness of mind. 
Listen to the commission Christ gave to His disciples: “Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I] have commanded you; and, lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world” (Matt. xxviii. 
19,20). We have in this document a description of our task and 
the promise of the Lord’s aid in executing it. That the Lord inthe 
end will bring about the glorious consummation of all things, is 
promised; but that we have the warrant to believe that this final 
triumph shall be brought about by our work is not so clear. The 
command and the promise ought to be enough to fill us with 
enthusiasm for the cause of missions. But it is said, that it is a 
“legal” standpoint to view missions in this light. Some people 
may be “legal” in their missionary enterprises. Let us, however, 
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not forget, that legalism dwells in the heart, not in the command. 
Is it legalism ifa man “finds his delight in the law of the Lord,” 
or when he testifies: “Thy statutes have been my songs in the 
house of my pilgrimage?” Place this command in the light of our 
principle, the glory of God, and what do you find? We know, that 
God’s purpose is and will be unto the end of the world to glorify 
His name. We find our joy in this glory. We know no higher 
good. The Spirit of God has taught us to find our delight in God, in 
Him alone. This God desires us to show forth His praise unto the ends 
of the world. He not only allows us to go out to foreign fields to 
preach the Gospel, wherein His glory is seen, but He commissions 
us to doit. A thrill of joy passes through our souls when the 
magnitude of this commission rises up before us. We leap for joy 
over hill and mountain, to tell the nations: “This God is our God; 
He sends us to you to make known unto you the riches of His grace 
and the glory of His name.” Do you find a particle of legalism in 
such a frame of mind? Truly we do not need a hypothetical uni- 
versalism of salvation in order to be filled with enthusiasm for the 
Master’s cause. 

It is of the greatest importance in the prosecution of our work 
as a missionary Church to expect such results as we are warranted 
to look for. If our expectations are not warranted by the Word 
of God we are liable to be discouraged, if we are not tempted to 
give up the work altogether. In times of success, when our hopes 
seem on the point of being realized, our consecration is uncon- 
ditional, for we are carried forward on the waves of progress; but 
alas! as soon as our prospects begin to be clouded, how apt we are 
to fall back and to give way to apathy and discouragement. Re- 
vivals with sad reactions following in their wake, are an illustration 
of what will happen in our missionary work under similar circum- 
stances. How different it is if we expect, what the Word of God 
warrants us to look for at all times, the glorification of the name of 
the Lord. Are we indifferent with regard to the winning of souls, 
to the building up of churches in the midst of the heathen world? 
God forbid! How could we be, knowing that God’s name is mag- 
nified whenever souls are born into the kingdom? We rejoice 
when the doors are opened in Madagascar, China, and Japan; when 
the isles of the sea stretch out their hands to God. But we also 
rejoice in the history of suffering and endurance to which the 
Church of Christ is exposed in her devotion to the Lord and His 
cause. Certainly, martyrdom, in whatever shape it may present it- 
self to our view, is not a desirable thing as far as the suffering is con- 
cerned ; but as an act of heroic sacrifice in the service of the Lord 
it cannot be too highly valued. Every stake presents an auto da fé 
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wherein God is glorified. At all events we expect both; not only 
the sunshine of God’s favor, but also the clouds of his mysterious 
method of government. “The Lord reigneth; let the earth 
rejoice; let the multitude of isles be glad thereof. Clouds and 
darkness are round about him; righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of histhrone” (Ps. xcvii. 1,2). In the revelations of His 
mercy as well as in the trials of our faith, His glory is seen. 
“Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the 
Saviour” (Isa. xlv. 15). Our God is the Lord of Hosts; whether 
we have to advance or to fall back, whether we shout for joy on 
account of our victories, or whether we cry out of the depths to 
the Lord in times of distress and discouragement, He will make 
known the glory of His name. A missionary in the field, and 
the Church waiting and praying at home, find in this principle 
a buckler and a shield, a spear and a sword, yea the full armor of 
God. Whatever may happen to us on the battlefield, however many 
Vicissitudes we may have to experience, and to however many hard. 
ships we may be exposed, we know that our God is great, and that 
His name will be glorified. 

It is true, however, that we cannot glory in man, if we are will- 
ing to be guided by our principle. We cheerfully confess that 
we are nothing but instruments in the hand of God, who carries 
out His purposes with us. He works with us, but to Him belongs 
the glory. This is clearly brought out in the first report on Foreign 
Missions, submitted to the Church at Antioch by Paul and Bar- 
nabas, who had been set apart in solemn assembly for the work 
whereunto the Holy Ghost had called them. Upon their return 
from their missionary journey, they called the Church together to 
render an account of all that had been done. The pith of the 
matter is stated thus: “And when they were come, and had 
gathered the Church together, they rehearsed all that God had done 
with them, and how he had opened the door of faith unto the Gen- 
tiles” (Acts xiv. 27). This is a remarkable record, full of sug- 
gestions. It is very instructive with regard to the application of 
our principle to missionary activity. Paul and Barnabas ascribe all 
the glory to God for all that has been done. Certainly they do not 
ignore their own part in the work, but they are willing to testify to 
the great fact that God’s hand has wrought wonderful things with 
them. Whatever our explanation of yer’ airé may be, the fact is 
not obliterated that God had done all things. They recount all that 
God had done with them. They acted, they suffered, but the work 
was the Lord’s, not theirs. He had opened the door of faith to 
the Gentiles; they had availed themselves of the open door and had 
preached to them the Gospel. Truly such a view does not allow us 
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to magnify man and his endeavors. But is he degraded and lost 
sight of in the kingdom of God when we show forth the praise of 
God as alone worthy of our songs? By no means. “He that 
shall humble himself shall be exalted” (Matt. xxiii. 12). God’s 
glory is reflected in all who, in their consecration to God, find no 
delight in advertising themselves, as if they were something in 
themselves, We cannot listen to the report of Paul and Barnabas 
without being moved to admire their humility and modesty. They 
were truly great as heralds of our King amidst the Gentiles, 
great in their activity, and, perhaps, yet greater in their willingness 
to suffer for the cause of Christ. Their report is by no means 
a testimony of poverty. In recounting the story of their work 
they could not but speak about their work and sufferings for 
Christ. They did it, however, in such an humble manner, that in an 
outline of their report God comes out in all His majesty and glory. 
Christian greatness is truly humble and modest. It is a greatness 
that hides itself, but in hiding breaks forth in lustrous beauty, 
reflecting the glory of God. 

We lose nothing indeed if we lose ourselves in giving all the 
praise to God. As His servants we are crowned with honor and 
filled with courage. Only he who isstill under the spell of the dia- 
bolical Hritis sicut Deus, desiring to have something in his own right 
to glory in, is in danger of despising the honor of being nothing but 
a servant of God, willing to lie at the Master’s feet and to obey im- 
plicitly His commands. A servant of God, who has learned to ap- 
preciate the revelation of God’s glory in the complete surrender of 
the Lamb of God to the sovereign will of the Father, knows of no 
greater honor than to follow the Saviour. He knows that the 
great power of Christ in His active and passive obedience lay in His 
entire forgetfulness of self in glorifying the Father. Honor and 
power in the service of God as missionaries of Christ, are abun- 
dantly found in devotion to the glory of God. Being emptied of 
self we are filled with all the graces which make us comely in the 
sight of God. 

Our principle commends itself also to our careful consideration on 
account of its monistic character. Monism is the fashionable view 
of the world in our days. We have no affiliation with it either in 
its materialistic or in its pantheistic form. But in the sense 
wherein Paul mentions it, we long for its realization. “ And when 
all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also him- 
self be subject unto him that put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all” (1 Cor. xv. 28). God will be all in all—behold 
the realization of God’s eternal purposes in the creation of heaven 
and earth. This goal is set before us. If we are filled with a sense 
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of God’s glory, forgetting everything else, then we are travelers on 
the road that leads to Zion. This mansion is our eternal resting- 
place, the fulfillment of all our desires and aspirations. To have 
this in view gives additional strength to our endeavors for the ex- 
tension of the kingdom of God. This one idea makes us invincible. 

But after all, it may be objected, you do not escape the dualism of 
predestination if you reject universalism of salvation. Certainly we 
do not. Neither is it our intention to take this stumbling- block out 
of the way. We could not do it, if we desired todoso. The Scrip- 
tures are too mighty for us. Salvation pro omnibus, in the sense of our 
universalistic brethren, is not a Biblical doctrine. But we ask: Do 
they escape the dualistic development of the history of the human 
race? As little as we. The only difference between us and them is 
found in our conception of the cause of the dualistic result of this 
development. The free will of men—defined in the Arminian sense 
—is this cause according to them; the great mystery of God’s de- 
cree according to us. They think man asa free agent acts inde- 
pendently, nothing having been decreed with regard to the indi- 
vidual; we believe that man acts as a free agent, but in dependence 
upon God. We believe, that God fulfills the purposes of His grace 
in every individual case, and that He shall be glorified in all His 
creatures ; they believe that God will be faithful to His purpose to 
save the human race, but that with regard to the individual noth- 
ing has been settled. We adore the mystery contained in the doc- 
trine of the decree: we do not comprehend the ways of God, but we 
reject that superficial view of a universalism of salvation which 
detracts from the glory of God. 

And yet we cling to the name of Christ as “Saviour of the 
world.” We believe that the human race is a unit. It is not 
merely a series of individuals, but a congeries, forming a whole. 
Adam was not only the first man, chronologically considered, but 
also, as it were, the root of the life of the human race, or, as feder- 
alists like to express it, its federal head This constitution of the 
human race as a unit has not been irretrievably lost in the fall. 
The natural consequence of man’s disobedience has been, of course, 
the dissolution of this unity, but redemption as a truly remedial 
scheme reunites the fragments into a new organization. The human 
race finds this unity in Christ, who bears on account of this relation 
the name of the Second Adam. Some premillenarians make an es- 
sential distinction between the human race, redeemed by Christ, and 
a favored portion of this race, viz., the Church gathered “out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation” (Rev. v. 9); but 
this is a mistake. The Church and the redeemed race are identical. 
Individuals are saved, one by one, but they are brought into connec- 
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tion with Christ the Head, and they take their place in the Church 
as members thereof. In the Saviour the redeemed race is gradually 
built up. Believers in Christ are made one plant with Him. He 
is the vine, they are the branches. Many branches of the old tree 
will never be ingrafted into Christ, but those who are, belong to 
the reorganized human race, which will be saved and glorified with 
Christ on the day appointed by the Father. Truly herein the glory 
of God is manifested. 

Behold the task of the missionary. He is a co-worker with God 
in the working out of this divine purpose. With great joy and un- 
limited confidence in our covenant-keeping God we proclaim among 
the heathen, that Jesus Christ is the Saviour of mankind, yea in 
the true sense of the word the Salvator Mundi: “ For God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him, should not perish, but have everlasting life” (John 
iii. 16). Universalists are accustomed to claim this passage exclu- 
sively for themselves, but we do not think for a moment of giving 
it up tothem. We glory init; for we fully and unreservedly be- 
lieve, that God’s glory is manifested in all His works. He is the 
Redeemer of His people and the Creator of the new heaven and of 
the new earth. His glory is seen in His wonderful care for the 
individual. He enters into every detail of His great work. He 
restores human personality to its true place. Every believer is a 
masterpiece of God’s redeeming love, power and wisdom. But He 
does not forget the whole. Every believer is His child, but the 
Church is the Bride of the Lamb. Truly in things great and small 
God’s glory appears. 

A careful consideration of what has been said warrants, it seems 
to me, the conclusion, that Reformed theologians, in building up 
their theory of missions, are abundantly able to make use of all the 
good elements found in the doctrine of universalism of salvation, 
whilst they find in the glory of God a deep and solid foundation for 
evangelistic theology. It isa principle high and deep, broad and 
long, and strong enough to bear the severest tests of criticism. 


Houuanp, Micu. , N. M. STEFFENS. 





V. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS. 


HE enterprise of Christian Missions, the attempt of the Chris- 
tian Churches of Europe and America to bring the whole 
world to a knowledge of Christ, needs at this late date no vindica- 
tion in the eyes of thoughtful men. As the Roman Empire was 
forced to conquer one by one the outlying hostile lands if she 
would preserve her own life; as the British Empire to-day in 
India and South Africa finds no protection against barbaric and 
savage tribes along her borders but in conquest and assimilation; so 
the Christian Church in the less tangible but no less real conflicts 
of deep-seated ideas and morals and religion is compelled in the 
very nature of things to take possession of the regions beyond. 
Indeed the analogy between political science and religious prop- 
agandism can be drawn very broadly and closely. Fundamentally 
the problems which England has to face in India are the problems 
Christian missions have to face in every field they occupy. This 
fact is acknowledged on all sides to-day by the more prominent 
Englishmen in the Indian service. International law is on a 
Christian basis, and so is law in all Christian nations. In bringing 
the Hindu, the Egyptian, the Australasian, the New Zealander and 
the Hottentot to render allegiance to the laws and morals of civili- 
zation England finds the same stolidity, the same indifference, 
and at times the same active hostility which face the Christian 
missionary— and she scores quite as many failures and vic- 
tories in carrying out patiently, for results almost purely com- 
mercial, her magnificent designs. As the whole European world 
has of late gone into the same colonizing pursuits, the same may be 
affirmed of Germany in Kast and West Africa; of France in North 
Africa and Tonquin, China; of Holland in Malaysia; and of the 
United States and Canada in dealing with the Negro and Indian 
problems. Indeed, often there is more than analogy between the 
problems of political science and Christian missions—there is abso- 
lute identity. 
It would be interesting to take some such thorough-going trea- 
tise on Political Science as that lately published by Prof. J. W. 
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Burgess, of Columbia College,* and note some of the leading and 
suggestive propositions he lays down in their relation to the enter- 
prise of Christian missions. The quotations from the leading stu- 
dents of Political Science in Germany, France, England and 
America, by which he fortifies his statements, evidence the reliable- 
ness and wide acceptance of his theories. 


I. THE UNITY OF THE RACE AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 


‘The promoters of Christian missions believe that Christ came to 
redeem humanity, and that this redemption must be brought about 
mainly through the organized Christian Church, Christ is brother 
to every sinning mortal, and thus makes brethren of the race. He 
proclaimed a universal empire over the hearts of men, and predicted 
the time when all mankind should be one in Him, the disciplinary 
divisions among men should cease at last, merging themselves in a 
spiritual realm for which he taught His followers to pray, Thy 
kingdom come. 

Looking at the world from the political standpoint, what do 
Bluntschli, Laurent, Stubbs, Bagehot, Bancroft and Burgess have to 
say as to the ultimate issues of government? We shall deal 
mainly with the last-named author, who, however, repeatedly 
refers to the others mentioned. In laying down his fundamental 
propositions, Prof Burgess says: “ From the standpoint of the idea 
the State is mankind viewed as an organized unit The terri- 
torial basis of the State is the world, and the principle of unity is ° 
humanity.”+ 

Again, in speaking of the ultimate end and purpose of the State, 
he criticises the confusion and incompleteness in the views of 
those who take “no account of the world-purpose of the State.” 
He emphasizes the proposition that the ultimate end of the State is 
‘the universal human purpose of the State.” “ We call it,” he says, 
“the perfection of humanity; the civilization of the world; the 
perfect development of the human reason, and its attainment to 
universal command over individualism; the apotheosis of man. 
This end is wholly spiritual, and in it man as spirit triumphs over 
all fleshly weakness, error and sin. This is what Hegel meant by 
his doctrine that morality is the end of the State.” Of course, he 
goes on to suggest, the State cannot be organized from the begin- 
ning as a world State, and it will take centuries, and probably 
cycles, to bring about the idea, but he sturdily contends that the 
world State is the ultimate end. In the historical order, he says, 


* Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law, 2 vols., Ginn & Co. 
+ Political Science, Vol. i, p. 50. t Political Science, Vol. i, p. 85. 
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we have: (1) the organization of government and liberty; (2) the 
national genius of the different States developed, perfected and 
made objective in customs, laws and institutions; and finally (3) 
with this superstructure of nationalization, the world’s civilization 
may be surveyed upon all sides, mapped out, traversed, made 
known and realized.* 

In view of these bases of political science shall we ask the 
student of the science of Christian missions to withdraw his gaze 
from the ideal set him by his Master, which ideal itself has douht- 
less done much to enable his brother scientist in the realm of pure 
politics to venture his daring generalization? 


II. THE PLACE OF RELIGION iN STATE-BUILDING. 


What, according to political science, is the process by which 
mankind progresses towards the final goal? Prof. Burgess says: 
“The State is the gradual and continuous development of human 
society out of a grossly imperfect beginning, through crude but im- 
proving forms of manifestation towards a perfect and universal or- 
ganization of mankind. It means, to go a little deeper into the 
psychology of the subject, that it is the gradual realization, in legal 
institutions, of the universal principles of human nature, and the 
gradual subordination of the individual side of that nature to the 
universal side.” + 

Referring to those who affirm that the Creator implanted the sub- 
stance of the State in the nature of man, Prof. Burgess says: 
“The unbiased political historian will not only not dispute this 
proposition, but he will teach that the State was brought through 
the earliest and most difficult periods of its development by the 
power of religion and in the forms of religion; 7. e., the earliest 
forms of the State were theocratic The first and most 
fundamental psychological principle concerned in the development 
of the State is that of piety; 7. e., reverence and obedience. Un- 
less the character of the mass of the population be moulded by 
this principle, the reign of law can never be attained.” t 

Again he reiterates: “ Religion is the only power that can work 
this transformation in the earliest stages of man’s civilization. It 
was the Christian religion, the Christian Church and Christian 
bishops that enabled the Carolingians to organize Europe politically, 
and to start the Teutons upon the path of political civilization.”§ 
He shows how this applies to every State in Europe; and, referring 
to such authorities as Stubbs and Bagehot, reaches this climax: 
“The Church is still to-day the chief bond of unity between the 


* Political Science, Vol. i, p. 89. tp. 59. tp. 60. § p. 61. 
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masses and the throne, and should we examine carefully enough 
into the sources of that readiness to obey law which has charac- 
terized the true American citizens of this republic, we shall with- 
out doubt find ourselves ultimately face to face with the religious 
discipline of New England.’’* 

If the Christian Church had no trumpet call from its founder to 
go forth with His message of redemption and peace to the ends of 
the earth, these simple propositions of political science, based on 
centuries of experience, would be enough to give it ample justifica- 
tion in doing just what it is trying to do in earth’s dark corners. 
Note the statement: “ Religion is the only power that can work 
this transformation in the earliest stages of man’s civilization.” 
That means the major part of Africa, large sections of Asia and 
Australasia, the Pacific islands, the Indians of South, Central and 
North America. But not only must religion be in at the beginning 
of political development, it must attend its long progress unfalter- 
ingly. 

To-day Africa is being divided among the European States. 
The climate is too unhealthy for the Northerners to hope that the 
natives can ever on any large scale be replaced by Europeans. The 
tribes must, in the next generation or two, be gathered into States 
by strong master hands. That these States should ever flourish and 
make even good markets for commercial greed, the inhabitants 
must be elevated morally and spiritually as well as politically. 
Their miserable fetich-worship can never be a basis for even the 
most petty State. Africa must have an intelligent religion. Mo- 
hammedanism furnishes a more secure groundwork for obedience to 
law and the discipline of civilization—but the historic fact is that 
Islam literally eats up every State she has conquered or founded, 
and could be at best only a stepping-stone to sound government in 
Africa. To give Africa any chance she must have for her govern- 
ment as good a basis of religion as the half-savage ancestors of the 
modern European States had. Africa must have the Bible and its 
religion. To repeat the statement of Prof. Burgess: “ Unless the 
character of the mass of the population be moulded by this princi- 
ple (religion) the reign of law can never be attained.” Christian 
missions, aided by the enlightened political representatives of 
Christian Europe, are the only means by which this fundamental 
work in Africa can be done. Livingston, Stanley, and every states- 
man who has mastered the situation have spoken strongly to this 
effect. 


* Political Science, Vol. i, pp. 61,62. ‘‘The State is developed by the Church, 
and exists only by moral support which it receives from the Church. Under 
this form the people are disciplined and educated ’’ (p. 61). 


17 
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Turning to peoples further advanced in civilization, we find the 
same law holding true. It is well understood that Robert College on 
the Bosphorus did much to furnish Bulgaria with that moral and 
political enlightenment which enabled her to attain self-conscious- 
ness as a State, and to begin her plucky fight for autonomy. The 
recent distrust shown by the Turkish government towards Prot- 
estant missions in the empire seems to be based upon fear of the 
simple Gospel as an awakening influence, politically as well as relig- 
iously. That was a most instructive scene in the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Mission Churches in Japan, a few years ago, 
when newly elected members of the Japanese parliament crowded 
in as auditors, to see how constitutional government worked in such 
a body, before trying it themselves in national legislation. In the 
long future, when China, Japan, Korea, India, Persia, Turkey, and 
the African States take their true place in the march of civiliza- 
tion, the humble missionary working to-day under such grave 
difficulties will be seen in his true character as a State-builder. 


III. Is 1r a Duty To ForckE CHrIsTIAN TRUTH UPoN UNWILL- 
ING PEOPLE? 


Political Science and Christian Missions are at one, then, in look- 


ing at mankind as a unity, and at religion as fundamental to 
human welfare. We now come to a more startling idea advanced 
by Prof. Burgess. The Rev. Sidney Smith might probably have 
granted the two propositions already dealt with, and yet would cer- 
tainly have sneered at any widespread effort on the part of the 
Christian Churches to proselyte the heathen. A great deal of cyni- 
cism to-day would sympathize with the brilliant essayist. On the 
other hand, what analogy shall Political Science give us for the at- 
tempt of the Christian Churches of Europe and America to force 
the Gospel upon peoples who have no desire to receive it ? 

After giving reasons why the Greek and Slav, crystallizing politi- 
cally about a “community organization,” and the Celt, clinging to 
the last to his primitive clanship, are, all of them, incapac- 
itated for any strong work in helping the world politically, Prof. 
Burgess comes to the Teuton, whom he specializes out as the 
founder of what he calls “national-states.’* He goes on to show 
how each State of modern Europe owes its political organization 
to the Teutons. “The national-state is thus the most modern and 


*A ‘national-state,’’ according to Prof. Burgess, is one in which the State 
embraces practically all the people having the same blood, traditions, language, 
religion, customs—people that can think and act together politically. France 
is a good sample; Holland and the United States are better ones. 
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the most complete solution of the whole problem of political 
organization which the world has yet produced ; and the fact that 
it is the creation of Teutonic political genius stamps the Teutonic 
nations as the political nations par excellence, and authorizes them 
in the economy of the world to assume the leadership in the 
establishment and administration of States."* “They (Teutonic 
nations) are called to carry the political civilization of the modern 
world into those parts of the world inhabited by unpolitical and 
barbaric races By far the larger part of the surface of 
the globe is inhabited by populations which have not succeeded in 
establishing civilized States; which have, in fact, no capacity to 
accomplish such a work This condition of things authorizes 
the political nations not only to answer the call of the unpoliti- 
cal populations for aid and direction, but also to force organization 
upon them by any means necessary, in their honest judgment, to 
accomplish this result. There is no human right to the status of 
barbarism. . . . No one can question that it isin the interest of 
the world’s civilization that law and order, and the true liberty 
consistent therewith, shall reign everywhere upon the globe. A 
permanent inability on the part of any State or semi-State to secure 
this status is a threat to civilization everywhere Indifference 
on the part of the Teutonic States to the political civilization of the 
rest of the world is, then, not only mistaken policy, but disregard 
of duty, and mistaken policy because disregard of duty.’’+ 

The general ideas underlying Prof. Burgess’s remarks on this 
point are old ones to international law. Exception could be 
taken only to his specializing out the duty he conceives to rest 
upon the Teutonic States. We have long known what “ balance 
of power” means. Treaty ports have been opened at the cannon’s 
mouth. England’s interference (or somebody’s) was justified in 
Egypt. Modern Greece was forcibly taken from Turkey. The 
slave powers of Northern and Central Africa must be put down. 
Morocco can be endured but a few years longer at most. The civ- 
ilized world has rights as against barbarism or semi-barbarism. 
Standing armies can be disbanded only when the whole world is 
under Christian law, extensively and intensively. 

If Political Science may set such a duty before the Teutonic 
nations, a duty which often must occasion much bloodshed and 
far-reaching misery, what can we conceive to be the duty of the 
Christian Churches with the Gospel of peace in the midst of a 
needy, sinning world? I venture to assert that if the Churches did 
not rise to the occasion, and go forth to these very “ unpolitical 
populations,” the great nations, having in hand their organization 


* Political Science, Vol. i, p. 39. tp. 45ff. 
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and establishment as civilized States, would be compelled in the 
the very nature of things to add mission corps to their armies of oc- 
cupation, and to their civil administration. Had Christ not given 
His followers the command: “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature,” the simple political good sense and 
experience of civilized nations would have suggested religious 
propagandism. The conflict of the spiritual forces of the world 
could never have been avoided, and the final reign of truth could 
never have been rendered an impossibility. 

We have reviewed thus briefly three salient points in which 
Political Science and the science of Christian Missions are strik- 
ingly at one. It would be interesting to draw other analogies 
equally to the point, but space forbids. Enough has been advanced 
to suggest large possibilities to the development of this new science 
of missions. We are just rounding out a century of experience, 
and are still learning. Christian Missions have scored many seem- 
ing failures, but the successes far outweigh the losses. The enter- 
prise will go into the next century well informed in regard to 
the racial, social, political, artistic, and religious laws that control 
men’s actions and have power to uplift and regenerate. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, OHIO. Henry Woopwarp HULBERT. 





VI. 
KLOSTERMANN ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


])* KLOSTERMANN, the veteran professor of Old Testament 
Exegesis at the University of Kiel, in his recent treatise on 
the Pentateuch* enters a vehement protest against the methods and 
results of the higher critics in their work of dismemberment. This 
is noteworthy as the revolt of one who has held high rank in the 
critical world ; and the more so, as it is not prompted by attach- 
ment to conservative and old-fashioned views. He breaks away 
from a system which no longer commends itself to his reason and 
good sense, though he has no idea of planting himself on traditional 
ground, It is not because he has fallen under the sway of old be- 
liefs, but because the positions of the critics are seen by him to be 
untenable, the grounds upon which they rest untrustworthy, and 
their methods preposterous. And he is too independent a thinker 
blindly to follow the dominant leaders after the manner of the com- 
mon herd of those who fill the critical ranks. The narrowness and 
onesidedness of the current school of Pentateuch criticism is well 
illustrated by his comparing them (p. v) to men who fancy that 
they can learn all that there is to be known about a city by gazing 
intently upon it from a single window. One with keener eyesight 
or by the aid of more powerful lenses may detect what others 
have not seen. But all obtain substantially the same view, because 
they see everything from the same point and under the same angle. 
Hence the unanimity of the critics; it is the natural result of their 
common initia] position. But no one can construct an accurate 
map of a city by looking out upon it from one particular window. 
The volume above referred to is a republication of essays from 
Holzhauser’s Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift for 1890-1892, to which 
are appended some of earlier date. The first series were promptly 
noticed in this Review for April, 1891, and their significance em- 
phasized, by Prof. Lewis B. Paton, of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. The reader is referred to this admirable presentation of 


* Der Pentateuch. Beitriige zu seinem Verstiindniss und seiner Entstehungs- 
geschichte von Dr. August Klostermann, ord. Professor a. d. Univ. Kiel 
(The Pentateuch. Contributions to the Understanding of it and the History of 
its Origin). Leipzig, 1893, 8vo., pp. 447. 
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Klostermann’s positions for particulars which need not be repeated 
here. The issue of the series complete gives occasion for a further 
consideration of the subject discussed in it. 

Klostermann reports that a distinguished historian said to him 
and Prof. Bertheau: “If Wellhausen is right I renounce all respect 
for the entire fraternity of Old Testament scholars; for what they 
regarded as established truth, and declared to be such to us out- 
siders, proved to be the opposite of the truth on the first serious 
attack. If, however, Wellhausen is wrong, they really deserve no 
respect, for they allow his theories to spread, though subversive of 
the very foundations, without energetically opposing them with 
convincing proof that they are untenable.” Prof. Klostermann 
does not himself seem to suspect the real cause of the paralysis 
which has affected such numbers of Old Testament scholars in the 
presence of Wellhausen’s radical and revolutionary theories. It is 
that the critical hypotheses, to which they had already committed 
themselves, exposed them to a flank attack from his formidable 
legions, and left them defenceless, so that he swept the field at 
once. 

Inasmuch as they had conceded that Deuteronomy must belong to 
the age of Josiah, on the ground that its law of the centralization of 
worship could not have been in existence previously, how could 
they longer defend the prior existence of Leviticus, which recog- 
nizes no worship but that at the tabernacle? And as they had aban- 
doned the sure ground of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
with its abundant external supports, for the misty shapes of the 
alleged documents of unknown age and authorship, what valid de- 
fence could they offer against Wellhausen with his array of histori- 
cal coincidences to fix the dates of documents otherwise undeter- 
mined? It is pitiable to see how those whom he has taken in his 
toils flounder helplessly in their vain efforts to escape, though they 
can oppose nothing to his definite and well-buttressed conclusions 
but the agnostic position that the date of the documents is not yet 
settled. 

Prof. Klostermann had (p. 53), “more than twenty years ago, 
without the help of Wellhausen or Dillmann, analyzed not only 
Genesis and the Pentateuch, but the entire ocean of the complete 
work reaching to 2 Kings, put it in flasks differently ticketed, and 
felicitated himself on this as an assured acquisition.” But with ad- 
vancing knowledge and further study the whole of this imaginary 
riches vanished with the exception of a few drops, and he saw that 
the entire problem to be properly solved must be differently ap- 
proached. He accordingly declines all further connection (p. iv) 
with that group of German critics to whom “the English scholars 
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Cheyne and Driver have closely allied themselves.” For his “ opposi- 
tion to the phantasms of the literary-critical hypotheses of to-day,” 
Cheyne calls him “a harmless Don Quixote,” * apparently forgetful 
that the valour of the knight was directed against a windmill. He 
retorts by suggesting the inference to be thence drawn as to the 
nature of that which he had attacked. 

Prof. Klostermann delivers his stout and effective blows chiefly 
at two of the weak points in the current Pentateuch criticism, viz. : 
1. Its self-contradictory attitude towards the text. 2. Its disregard 
of the manifest unity of the work with which it is dealing. Un- 
fortunately his assault is so mingled with his subjective opinions, 
and his own positions are so extravagant and indefensible, that his 
arguments are in danger of being set aside with a sneer and shrug, 
notwithstanding their real validity. 

In basing their critical partition upon minute points of diction 
and phraseology, the critics assume the verbal accuracy of the text, 
which they in turn discredit, thus undermining their whole position. 
There are many points of view from which the critical argument 
from diction can be shown to be unreliable and illusive. But the 
sole point here made is that it is self-contradictory. The critics are 
in the habit of treating the text as though it could be moulded 
by them at their will. They unhesitatingly assume that it has been 
manipulated, and that its original form has been departed from in 
numberless instances, wherever, in fact, they find it convenient to do 
so, or have any end to be answered by it. Prof. Klostermann 
sharply rebukes the arbitrary character of this mode of emendation 
(pp. 61, 62) by “assuming errors and a disfiguration of the text 
whenever without this they would get into a corner with their crit- 
icism of sources or their exegesis,” and “ holding everything in the 
synagogue text, which agrees with their assumed composite theory, 
as undoubtedly correct, to the disregard of all other scruples or 
helps.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that Prof. Klostermann is 
a stickler for the accurate transmission of the text. He no more 
believes that we now possess it in its primitive form, or in one at all 
approaching it, than the critics whom he condemns. In fact 
he out-Herods Herod in multiplying and magnifying sources 
of change. He urges the liberties taken by scribes, who 
had more regard to the comprehension and edification of the reader 
than to the accurate reproduction of the copy before them; the 
different modes of writing and pronouncing the divine names 


* The Hapositor for August, 1891. For a subsequent attempt to fasten this 
appellation upon him, and thus blunt the edge of Klostermann’s arguments, 
see Salmond’s Critical Review for Oct., 1893, p. 391. 
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in different ages and places; the adoption of explanatory glosses 
and marginal annotations into the text; the filling out of abbrevia- 
tions, inserting supposed omissions, and modernizing antiquated 
expressions ; the varied recensions arising in different regions from 
free oral reproductions of narratives accompanying the laws, ete. 
The alterations in the language of familiar hymns in different 
editions lead him to expect similar transformations from the devo- 
tional use of Scripture, to adapt it to the changing wants or tastes 
of the congregation. He seems to have no idea of an authoritative 
canon of books written by inspired men, and received as the Word 
of God with the same pious faith as the utterances of the prophets, nor 
of the restraint which this would exercise on random alterations, 
even though it could not be expected to preclude all change. As 
a result Prof. Klostermann concludes that the text is now at a vast 
remove from its primitive form—so much so indeed that the pecu- 
liarities of diction, on which the critics rely in their partition, are 
not due as they conceive to the combining of distinct documents, 
but are really traceable to the mingling of different recensions of 
the same work; that thus they are in fact confusing literary with 
textual criticism, and converting into criteria of separate author- 
ship diversities introduced through repeated transcription in the 
course of ages in the various modes above described. 

The extravagant length to which Prof. Klostermann here pushes 
his conclusions would destroy all confidence in the existing text; 
and his indictment against the critics cannot be sustained in this 
form. But his argumentum ad hominem abides in full force. They 
do unquestionably play fast and loose with the text in a manner 
and to a degree which renders all their reasoning precarious. 

Thus the alternation of the divine names Elohim and Jehovah is 
made by them the key of their whole position. This is the start- 
ing-point of the partition, and of the entire hypothesis of the sepa- 
rate documents. All the other criteria are supplementary to this; 
they are worked out on this basis, and find in it whatever justifica- 
tion and proof of their validity they have. All hinges ultimately, 
therefore, on the exact transmission of these fundamental and deter- 
mining words. At the very outset the lines of demarcation are 
run exclusively by them ; and an error in these initial lines by con- 
fusing the limits of the documents would introduce error into their 
respective criteria as deduced from the inspection of these faulty 
passages. If there is anything that must be absolutely fixed and 
resolutely adhered to, if the document hypothesis is to stand, it is 
the accuracy of these divine names, which are the pillars on which 
the whole critical structure rests. And yet the critics in repeated 
instances declare them to be incorrect or out of place. 
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They are in fact forced by the perplexities of their situation. thus 
to cut away the ground from beneath their own feet. The divine 
names are made the prime criteria for distinguishing the so-called 
documents. It is said that J (the Jehovist) characteristically uses 
Jehovah, E (the Elohist) Elohim, and P (the priestly writer) Elo- 
him as far as Ex. vi. 2, 3, and Jehovah thereafter. But the trouble 
is that with their utmost efforts the critics find it impossible to 
adjust their documents into conformity with this proposed scheme ; 
though their alleged correspondence with it is the sole ultimate 
warrant for their existence, the supreme criterion, on which all other 
criteria depend. In the first place, Elohim is repeatedly found 
along with Jehovah in sections attributed to J. Here the critics 
explain that the author of this document used both names as the 
occasion demanded. But this is putting the use of these names on 
an entirely different ground from that of the distinctive usage of 
separate writers. If J could use both of these names, and in so 
doing was governed by their inherent signification and by the 
appropriateness of each to the connection, in which they are sever- 
ally employed, why might not P and E do the same? Or why, in 
fact, is there any need for J, P, or E, or for any other than the 
one author to whom a uniform and well-accredited tradition attri- 
butes all that it has been proposed to parcel among these unknown 
and undiscoverable personages? The appropriate use of these 
divine names, as ascertained from the acknowledged employment 
of them by J, taken in connection with the explicit statement of 
Ex. vi. 8, not in the perverted sense put upon it by the critics but 
in its true signification as determined by the numerous parallels in 
the Book of Exodus and throughout the entire Old Testament, will 
explain their alternation in Genesis in a satisfactory manner, which 
the hypothetical documents have not done, and cannot do. 

Again, Jehovah occurs repeatedly in sections attributed to P and 
E, where by the hypothesis only Elohim should be found. Every 
possible evasion is employed to get rid of these unwelcome facts. 
Where the facts are at variance with the hypothesis, the invariable 
assumption is that the hypothesis is right and the facts are wrong and 
require correction. The Redactor has for some unimaginable rea- 
son been at fault. He has inserted a verse, or a clause, or simply 
the unsuitable divine name of his own motion, without there being 
anything in the original text that corresponded to it; or he has 
erased the divine name that was in the text, and substituted another 
for it; or he has mixed two texts by inserting into the body of one 
document a clause supposably taken from another. And thus the 
attempt is made to bolster up the hypothesis by an inference drawn 
from the hypothesis. And the effect is to unsettle the text at those 
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crucial points, where accuracy and certainty are essential to the 
validity of the hypothesis, not to speak of the corollaries deducible 
from it. 

Elohim occurs inconveniently for the critics in Gen. vii. 9; hence 
Kautzsch claims that it must have been originally Jehovah, while 
Dillmann insists that vers. 8 and 9 were inserted by R. The critics 
wish to make it appear that two accounts of the flood, by P and J 
respectively, have been blended in the existing text, and that vers. 
7-9 is J’s account, and vers. 13-16 that by P. But unfortunately 
for them this is blocked by the occurrence in each one of the verses 
assigned to J of expressions foreign to J and peculiar to P; and to 
cap the climax the divine name is not J’s but P’s. The repetition 
cannot, therefore, be wrested into an indication of a duplicate nar- 
rative, but simply, as its language clearly shows, emphasizes the 
fact that the entry into the ark was made on the selfsame day that 
the flood began. 

“And Jehovah shut him in,” vii. 16b, occurs in the midst of a 
P paragraph; hence it is alleged that this solitary clause has been 
inserted from a supposed parallel narrative by J. But this over- 
looks the significant and evidently intended contrast of the two 
divine names in this verse, a significance to which Delitzsch calls 
attention, thus discrediting the basis of the critical analysis, which 
he nevertheless accepts. Animals of every species went into the 
ark, as Elohim the God of creation and providence directed, mind- 
ful of the preservation of what He had made; Jehovah the guar- 
dian of His people shut Noah in. The preposterous character of 
the critics’ explanation at once appears upon reading consecutively 
what they put forth as J’s account. Ver. 7: “And Noah went in, 
and his household, into the ark because of the waters of ‘the flood.” 
Ver. 10: “And it came to pass after the seven days, that the 
waters of the flood were upon the earth.” Ver. 12: “And the 
rain was upon the earth forty days and forty nights.” Ver. 16b: 
“ And Jehovah shut him in.” This dislocated clause has no proper 
connection in the narrative constructed by the critics, unless they 
would have us believe that it had rained forty days before the door 
of the ark was shut. 

In xiv. 22 Jehovah occurs not in a J section, and is declared spu- 
rious for that reason; though it is the name of God as known to 
Abran, in distinction from him as he was known to Melchizedek, 
ver. 19. 

Chap. xvii is assigned to P because of the exclusive use of 
Elohim in it after ver. 1; hence it is claimed that Jehovah in 
ver. 1 is an error for Elohim, notwithstanding the regular recur- 
rence of Jehovah in all that preceded since the call of Abram, xii. 
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1, the identity of the phrase with xii. 7, xviii. 1, and the obvious 
requirement of this passage. Jehovah, the God of Abram, here 
reveals Himself as God Almighty and Elohim to signalize His 
power to accomplish what nature could not effect, and to pledge 
the immediate fulfilment of the long delayed promise. 

Chap. xx records the affair with Abimelech, and, as is usual 
when those not of the chosen are concerned, the name of God is 
Elohim until the last verse, where Jehovah’s interference for the 
protection of Sarah is spoken of. The significance of this change 
of names is lost upon the critics, who assign the chapter to E 
because of Elohim, and then can account for Jehovah in ng other 
way than by imputing ver. 18 to R. 

In xxi. 1, 2, there is a curious specimen of critical dissection. 
Each verse is split in two, and one sentence fashioned out of the 
two first halves, and another out of the two second halves. The 
critical necessity for this grows out of the need of finding the birth 
of Isaac in both J and P, The alleged equivalence of the two 
clauses in ver. 1 is made a pretext for sundering them, and assigning 
to J: “And Jehovah visited Sarah as he had said ;” and to P the 
rest of the verse: “And Jehovah did unto Sarah as he had 
spoken,” which last is then filled out by ver. 2”: “at the set time 
of which Elohim had spoken tohim.” But as it is inadmissible for 
Jehovah to stand in a P clause (ver. 1°), it is assumed that it must 
originally have been Elohim. This is all built upon the sand, how- 
ever; for ver. 1 does not contain two identical statements. The 
second is an advance upon the first, stating that the purpose of the 
visitation was to fulfil a promise, and what that promise was is 
further stated in ver. 2. All is closely connected and progressive 
throughout, and it cannot be rent asunder as the critics propose. 
Jehovah, the God of Abraham, visited Sarah, and fulfilled his word 
to her, and Sarah bare her son at the set time that Elohim, the 
mighty Creator, had said; where there is specific allusion to the 
promise of God who appeared as the Almighty in xvii. 19, 21. 
The names are in every way appropriate as they stand.* 

In Abimelech’s interview with Abraham, resulting in the nam- 
ing of Beersheba, the name of God is appropriately Elohim (xxi. 
22, 23); but when Abraham worshipped there, he called with 
equal propriety on the name of Jehovah (ver. 383). The critics 
ignoring the true reason of the interchange of names, tell us that 
ver. 33 is a fragment of J inserted by R in a narrative of KH. 

In chap. xxii Elohim puts Abraham to the trial, the angel 

*Kautsch seems to be alone in venturing to split xxxix. 3 and 5 in a similar 


manner, and giving the second clause in each verse to E with its Jehovah con- 
verted into Elohim. 
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of Jehovah interposes and blesses him. The demand of the Cre- 
ator for the surrender of the dearest and the best is supplemented 
by the God of grace and salvation, who approves and rewards 
the mental surrender, and in the substituted animal supplies for 
the time then present an accepted type of the true sacrifice. 
This obviously designed and significant change of names is lost 
upon the critics, who find merely the unmeaning usage of distinct 
writers, and can only account for Moriah,* ver. 2, or Jehovah, 
ver. 11, as textual errors, and for the repeated occurrence of Jeho- 
vah subsequently by making vers. 14-18 an interpolation by R 
or an insertion from J. But the alleged interpolation is plainly an 
essential part of the narrative; the story of such a trial so borne is 
pointless without the words of commendation and blessing. 

Isaac’s blessing of Esau (xxvii. 27, 28) is torn asunder because 
Jehovah in the first sentence is followed by Elohim in the second. 

So Jacob’s dream, in which he beholds the angels of Elohim 
(xxviii. 12) and Jehovah (ver. 13); although his waking (ver. 
16) from the sleep into which he had fallen (vers. 11, 12) shows 
that these cannnot be parted. Jacob’s vow (vers. 20, 21) is arbi- 
trarily amended by striking out “ then shall Jehovah be my God” 
because of his previous mention of Elohim, when referring to his 
general providential benefits. 

The story of the birth of Leah’s first four sons (xxix. 31-35), and 
that of the fifth and sixth (xxx. 17-20) are traced to different doc- 
uments notwithstanding their manifest connection, because Jehovah 
occurs in the former and Elohim in the latter. 

Elohim in xxxi. 50, in a so-called J paragraph, is for that reason 
summarily pronounced spurious. 

Since Elohim occurs in -xxxiii. 5°, 11, these are declared to 
be isolated clauses from E in a J section. 

The battle with Amalek (Ex. xvii. 8-13) is assigned to E because 
of Elohim (ver. 9); but the direction to record it, the commemo- 
rative altar, and the oath of perpetual hostility to Amalek (vers. 
14-16), which stand in a most intimate relation to it, are held to be 
from another document, because of Jehovah. 

In Jethro’s visit (Ex. xviii) Elohim (11 times) naturally prepon- 
derates in what is said by or to one not of the chosen race ; and yet 
Jehovah is used (6 times) where there is specific allusion to the God 
of Israel. But each Jehovah clause must, according to the critics, 
have been inserted in E’s narrative by R from an assumed parallel 
account by J. 

Ex. xix is mainly referred to E; but the repeated occurrence of 


* A compound proper name with an abbreviated form of Jehovah as one of its 
constituents. 
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Jehovah compels the critics to assume that R has in several 
instances substituted it for Elohim, and even made more serious 
changes in the text. 

Ex. xxiv is divided between E and J; but the division cannot be 
so made as to correspond with the divine names in the current text. 

No critic pretends to follow the indication of the divine names 
in dissecting Ex. xxxii. 

Dr. Harper, in the Hebraica, VI, 1, p. 35, says of the critical anal- 
ysis of Ex. i. 1-vii. 7: “The language is but a poor guide, owing 
probably to R’s interference; not even the names of the deity are 
to be relied on implicitly, being freely intermingled.” And p. 47 
on Ex. vii. 8-xii. 51: “In this section the name of the deity is ex- 
clusively Jehovah, which must have been substituted by R in ail 
the E passages.” In the Hebraica, VI, 4, p. 269; he confesses that 
Jehovah runs “all through E’s material” in the section Num. x. 
29-xvii. 28; and p. 287 complains in regard to Num. xx. 1—xxvii. 
11 of “ the unsatisfactory use of the names of the Deity ; Yahweh is 
the prevailing name, Elohim occurring but nine times in the entire 
section ; this is, however, more easily explained on the R hypothesis 
than by any other.” That is to say, the use of the divine names runs 
athwart the critical hypothesis to such an extent as to be quite un- 
satisfactory to its advocates. And the easiest way out of the diffi- 
culty is to assume that R has altered the name wherever the exigen- 
cies of the hypothesis require such a supposition. 

For the striking significance of the divine names in the history 
of Balaam (Num. xxii-xxiv) the critics have no appreciation, but 
seek to resolve all by their mechanical rule of blended documents. 
The occurrence of Elohim four times in xxii. 2-21 is urged 
as determining it to belong to E; but Jehovah also occurs four 
times, where it is assumed that the word was originally Elohim, 
but it has been changed by R. Jehovah predominates in vers. 22— 
35 J, but Elohim is found in ver. 22, for which R is again held re- 
sponsible. The next two chapters are divided between the same 
two documents, but with some uncertainty to which each should 
belong. Wellhausen assigns chap. xxiii to J, and chap. xxiv to H; 
Dillmann reverses it, giving chap. xxiii to E, and chap. xxiv to J. 
But however they dispose of them, the divine names will not suit, 
and R must be supposed to have manipulated them here again. 

The real facts are these: Balaam only once uses Elohim (xxii. 
38); and then it isto mark the contrast between the divine and the 
merely human. Apart from this he invariably uses the divine 
name Jehovah, whether he is speaking to Balak’s messengers (xxii. 
8, 18, 18, 19), to Balak (xxiii. 3, 12, 26, xxiv. 13), or uttering his 
prophecies (xxiii. 8, 21, xxiv. 6). He thus indicates that it was 
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Jehovah whom he professed to consult, and whose will he under- 
took to declare. And it was because of his supposed power with 
the God of Israel that Balak desired his aid. Hence Balak uses 
Jehovah in addressing Balaam (xxiii. 17, xxiv. 11); only once 
Elohim (xxiii. 27), as non-Israelites commonly do. When the 
writer speaks of God in connection with this heathen seer, he 
steadfastly uses Elohim at the outset. Balaam regularly proposes 
to tell the messengers of Balak what Jehovah will say to him, but 
the writer with equal uniformity says that Elohim came to him and 
spoke to him (xxii. 9, 10, 12, 20, 22). He is not recognized as an 
accredited prophet of Jehovah. But while it is only Elohim, the 
general term denoting the deity, which is put by the sacred writer 
in relation to Balaam considered as a heathen seer, it is the angel 
of Jehovah who comes forth to confront him on his unhallowed 
errand, and Jehovah the guardian and defender of Israel who con- 
strains him to pronounce a blessing instead of a curse. Hence from 
xxii. 22 onward, wherever the writer speaks, he uses the name 
Jehovah, not only in the encounter by the way, but after his 
arrival as determining what he shallsay. To this there are but two 
exceptions. In xxiii. 4, when Balaam has gone to look for augu- 
ries, “‘ Elohim met him,” reminding us that he was but a heathen 
seer still; yet it was Jehovah (vers. 5, 16) who put the word in his 
mouth. In xxiv. 2, “the Spirit of Elohim came upon him,” ex- 
presses the thought that he was divinely inspired, and spoke by an 
impulse from above and not from promptings of his own; but his 
conviction that it was Jehovah’s purpose to bless Israel kept him 
from seeking auguries as at other times (ver. 1). The partition 
hypothesis obliterates this nice discrimination entirely, and sees 
nothing but the unmeaning usage of different writers, coupled with 
R’s arbitrary disturbance of the text for no imaginable reason. 
This rapid survey of a few prominent passages sufficiently shows 
the character of the evasions by which the critics seek to cover up 
the lack of correspondence between their hypothesis and the textual 
phenomena of the divine names. This want of correspondence 
betrays itself in numerous signal instances. The attempts to relieve 
it are based on arbitrary assumptions, which are mere inferences 
from the hypothesis, which they are adduced to support. In this 
process passages which are inseparable are rent asunder, and in 
many cases the real significance of the divine names is ignored or 
marred. And as a further consequence, which is the main point 
that we set out to establish, Klostermann’s indictment stands. The 
current hypothesis of the critics is built on minute verbal distinc- 
tions, which imply an accuracy and certainty of text, which they 
themselves unsettle by their frequent assumptions of errors and ot 
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manipulations by the Redactor. If he altered the divine names, and 
inserted or modified clauses containing them in the instances and to 
the extent alleged, who is to vouch that he has been more scrupu- 
lous elsewhere? The hypothesis is self-destructive ; for it can only 
be defended by arguments, which undermine its foundations. 

What has been shown with regard to the divine names, can with 
equal readiness be established in relation to the diction, which is 
said to characterize each of the documents respectively. No account 
is here made of the various considerations by which the long array 
of words adduced as criteria of the different assumed writers are 
proved to be delusive and void of all significance. The one point 
now insisted upon is that the freedom with which the critics deal 
with the text containing these crucial words destroys all depend- 

-ence on them as criteria. A very few examples must suffice. 

“These are the generations, etc.,” occurs as the title of successive 
sections of the Book of Genesis. The critics claim it as chaeacter- 
istic of P. But the very first time that it occurs (ii. 4), it is the 
heading of a J section (ii. 4-iv). But this, we are told, is due to a 
textual error. It has been improperly transposed by R, no one can 
tell why, from its former alleged position at the beginning of chap. i, 
for which, however, it is not suitable and where it could never have 
stood.* In xxxvii. 2 it introduces a section composed of alternate 
paragraphs of J and K, in which there is not a single sentence from 
P until xli. 46, and then not another until xlvi. 6. In xxv. 19 it is 
followed by long passages from J, interspersed with paragraphs from 
EK, and with scarcely anything from P. In xxxvi.9 it stands at the 
head of a section about which critics are divided ; some refer it to 
P, others in large part to R or to JE. 

It is alleged that each of the documents has its own phrase to 
note Pharaoh’s continued obstinacy after the plagues; and this is 
carried through by means of a series of textual changes. In Ex. 
viii. 11-(E. V., ver. 15) J’s word for “hardening” is joined with 
P’s phrase “ hearkened not unto them,” which, it is said, must have 
been transposed from its proper position after ver. 3 (EK. V., 7), P’s 
word for “hardening” being dropped by R as superfluous after that 
of J, though R had no such scruple in ix. 34, 35, where both are 
used together. In ix. 12 “the heart of Pharaoh was hardened” 
has been changed to “ Jehovah hardened the heart of Pharaoh ;” 


* «The generations of the heaven and of the earth ’’ according to theacknowl- 
edged meaning and fixed usage of the terms as well as the uniform analogy of all 
the similar titles denote not their origin but their offspring. The section thus 
entitled must, therefore, give an account, not of the creation of the world, ’but 
of the first stage of human history, man being sprung alike from heaven and 


earth, his body formed from the dust of the ground and his spirit inbreathed from 
God. 
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while in ix. 35 the reverse change was made, the verse being sun- 
dered from its immediate context and attached elsewhere. The 
same is the case with x. 20, which though in a J context is attri- 
buted to E in spite of its having the wrong divine name, which as 
in other cases is traced to R. 

It is claimed that the tables, on which the commandments were 
written, are called by J and E tables of stone, by D tables of the cove- 
nant, and by P tables of the testimony.* Yet in Ex. xxxi. 18 “ tables 
of the testimony, tables of stone,” occur together in a P sentence; the 
latter is alleged to belong to E, though there is nothing with which 
to connect it. Itis necessary to assume that it was inserted here 
by R. In Ex. xxxii. 15 P’s phrase, “ the two tables of the testi- 
mony,” is found in the midst of a JE section (xxxii. 1-xxxiv. 28), 
and these are the only words attributed to P in the entire section. 
R is here at fault again. In Ex. xxxiv. the three expressions occur 
in thesame connected paragraph, and evidently in relation to the 
same objects; tables of stone (vers. 1, 4),on which were written the 
words of the covenant (ver. 28), and which are further called the 
tables of the testimony (ver. 29). The critics evade this identifica- 
tion by splitting up the narrative, and referring the separate parts 
to different transactions; thus making it appear that R has not only 
altered the text, but seriously perverted its meaning. D has tables 
of stone more frequently than tables of the covenant, and in Deut. 
ix. 9, 11, combines both in the same sentence. 

Like instances might be indefinitely multiplied, but these are suf- 
ficient to show how the processes of criticism unsettle the text at 
the very points on which the whole critical scheme professedly rests. 

Klostermann’s further contention is that the true and satisfactory 
solution of the problem of the Pentateuch must be sought by a 
totally diiferent method from this self-condemned hypothetical 
method of the modern school of critics, who “ suspend hundred- 
weights of theory upon the slender hair” of minute verbal criti- 
cism (p. 46); and who, as he avers, give vent to all the thoughts 
that are fermenting in their brains, and the conjectures that pass 
through their minds, and their crude speculations, which it might 
be well enough to disclose to a circle of intimate friends, interested 
in them individually, but which are in no fit state to bring before 
the public, until proofs are added to conjectures, and they are lifted 
into the sphere of knowledge. These offered conjectures are thank- 
fully and trustingly received by groups of tyros as standard coins, 
and added to the capital stock as a basis for further investigation, 
the isolated protest of the incredulous being silenced by the major- 
ity vote, and their proofs set aside either quietly or at the utmost 


*So Dr. Briggs’ Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, p. 78. 
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by expending upon them a vigorous phrase (p. 80). And he repeats 
with emphasis, though it may be to dull ears, Gradgrind’s charge 
to the school-teacher : “ Stick to facts, sir! teach these boys noth- 
ing but facts. Facts alone are wanted in life. Root out everything 
else. You can only form the minds of reasoning animals upon 
facts” (p. 5). 

He accordingly insists that instead of beginning with the critical 
analysis of Genesis, and attempting to carry the same nolens volens 
through the Hexateuch, becoming, as it does, more overloaded and 
complicated as it proceeds, until it endsin Joshua in a veritable 
jumble, the true method is to begin with the body of the Pentateuch 
itself. And instead of starting with unknown quantities like the 
hypothetical documents, and tracing them downward through their 
successive editions and combinations, and the various additions and 
changes by the Redactors, until the completed Pentateuch is finally 
reached, he claims that the only sensible method is to reverse this 
process,—to start with the Pentateuch, as we possess it, which is a 
known and positive quantity, and trace this back to its origin by a 
careful study of it as a whole and in the relations of its several 
parts. We shall thus have firm footing, and know where we are, 
and can have a good hope of arriving at assured results. 

He thus places himself “in the sharpest opposition to the modern 
Pentateuchal investigation, which tells us of a writing JE com- 
pounded from two sources by a third party, and another D married 
to it by a fifth, as the more recent Q and P, which at first existed 
separately, were coupled by an eighth, and that finally the children 
of these marriages, JED and QP, were united by an eleventh to 
produce the present Pentateuch. The most recent science is, to be 
sure, far from being content with this multiplicity of letters, remind- 
ing one of the formulas of chemistry, and so dissects each of these 
again into different numbers, and the process must go on until every 
verse and clause has its symbol bestowed upon it; and the wonder- 
ful discovery is reached that the Pentateuch, like every ancient 
document which has come down to us through a one-sided text-tra- 
dition, consists of a multitude of sentences, each of which must be 
tested in order to see whether in contents and form, logically and in 
its style, it is adapted to the place which it occupies, ¢. e., whether 
it has been correctly transmitted. To us, who do not contemplate 
the present Pentateuchal text from above downwards as the result- 
ant of the interaction of hypothetically assumed originals, but seek 
in cautious regression from the present to ascertain the primitive 
form of so many centuries ago, which the author gave his book, in 
order then to ask what literary materials he used and how he used 
them, this is nothing new. For we did not need the roundabout 

18 
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way of the history of a book’s origin from its sources to find out 
that the text of the completed book has had its history, and so we 
have been able to escape the blunder of practising misapprehended 
textual criticism, innocently supposing that we were engaged not in 
this but in a quest of sources with a view to history” (pp. 117, 
118). 

In order to carry into effect his idea that the general structure 
of the Pentateuch will revéal its origin, Klostermann fixes his eyes 
in the first instance upon the latter portion of it. He there finds a 
body of law (Deut. v-xxviii); an envelope encircling it (Deut. i-iv, 
xxix. 1-xxxi. 13, 24-30, xxxii. 45-47); and these comprehended in 
a history which records the march from Sinai and the experiences 
of Israel under Moses until his death (Num. x. 11-xxxvi. 13, Deut. 
xxxi. 14-23, xxxii. 1-44, 48-52, xxxiii, xxxiv. 1-9). The ques- 
tion to be answered is, What is the mutual relation of these several 
parts, and how came they to be united as they now are? He takes 
as the starting point of his investigation the recorded fact of the 
discovery of the law in the reign of Josiah (2 Kgs. xxii), and its 
publicly assumed and admitted obligation. He argues that the 
book of the law then found was not the entire Pentateuch, nor the 
whole Mosaic law. For there was Mosaic law that was not lost, 
by which Hezekiah governed himself (2 Kgs. xviii. 6), and which 
Manasseh transgressed (xxi. 8, 9), and which, he thinks, must be 
distinguished from the law that was lost, and hence could not be 
said to be either obeyed or transgressed. When this lost law was 
found and added to that which was previously possessed, the statutes 
of Moses were complete; and it could now be said for the first time, 
as it is said of Josiah, that he walked in accdrdance with “all the 
law of Moses” (xxiii. 25). Though neither the high priest nor the 
king nor any one else then living knew of the prior existence of 
this law, nor of the occasion, nor even of the fact of its loss, it was 
attended with such evidences of genuineness as at once secured its 
universal acceptance, and made the suspicion of fraud or mistake 
absolutely impossible. 

The law found was the Deuteronomic law. This is now inserted 
in the Book of Numbers, a term which for convenience Prof. Klos- 
termann here uses out of its ordinary meaning to denote the afore- 
said history from Sinai to the death of Moses. The critics say that 
in the time of Josiah Deuteronomy was united not with Numbers 
but with JE. But the facts are that we have the Deuteronomic 
law, and the Book of Numbers (in the sense just explained), and 
these combined by means of an intervening stratum, in which the 
law is enveloped apparently with the view of putting it in harmo- 
nious relation to the history. Now the office of the historical 
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investigator is to seek to comprehend the existing combination 
from the nature of the known quantities which enter into it. JE 
is a hypothesis ; that it existed in the time of Josiah is a second 
assumption; that it was then the only authority respecting the 
Mosaic age, and consequently alone entitled to be combined with 
Deuteronomy, is a third pure hypothesis. Can the union of JE and 
D resting upon this triple hypothesis be anything but the spectral 
image of the union of Deuteronomy and Numbers, which is before 
our eyes? 

In the face of the only and reliable historical account the critics 
claim that the Deuteronomic law was written in the time of Josiah 
as the programme of the prophetical party. It is hence inferred 
that it expresses the historical knowledge of Josiah’s time, and is a 
standard by which to estimate the historical tradition of the Mosaic 
_ period then existing. And since Numbers ignores this or seems to 
be at variance with it, they draw the inference, not that their hypo- 
thesis is false, but that Numbers and the Pentateuch did not exist 
when Josiah’s book was attached to the historical narrative. JE 
according to the critics themselves is in a fragmentary state, has 
been worked over, and contains foreign materials ; it is particularly 
defective in the march from Sinai to Moab. But if they may be 
allowed to fill the gaps in JE from D, it is not strange if they can 
make JE and D agree. ; 

The situation, then, according to Prof. Klostermann, was this. 
The newly discovered law offered many points of apparent disagree- 
ment with Numbers, which was the well-known standard authority 
for the Mosaic age. Numbers could not be altered to conform with 
Deuteronomy, nor Deuteronomy to conform with Numbers. Each 
was held sacred and inviolable. The problem was so to adjust them 
in time and place, and to supply such intermediary explanations, as 
should bring them into harmony, and enable the reader to pass from 
one tothe other without being sensible of any incompatibility or 
conflict, so that both could be intelligently and without difficulty 
received as the work of the same Moses. This was the task im- 
posed upon him who united the lately found book of the law with 
the old and familiar book of Mosaic history. And this was accom- 
plished by placing the law of Deuteronomy precisely where it 
stands, and inserting the accompanying preface and conclusion. 
Prof. Klostermann points out in detail that the introductory and 
concluding chapters supply precisely the links which are needed to 
connect the Deuteronomic law with the history in Numbers, to cor- 
rect possible misunderstandings and remove seeming contrarieties, 
whether in matters of fact or of teaching. 

Much of the discussion devoted to this point is interesting and 
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instructive. Only he has transferred to the days of Josiah what 
took place in the closing period of Moses’ life, and has attributed 
to the masterly adroitness of a harmonist’s adjustments that real 
agreement in spite of apparent and superficial diversity which is 
simply due to the fact that the statements are all historically true. 

Prof. Klostermann claims (pp. 150, 151), that by the preceding 
argument he has established four things in opposition to the current 
views of modern critics, viz. : 

1. The rediscovered book of the law was so far from being the 
expression of what the pious in the age of Josiah knew about 
Moses’ last instructions, that in order to make it intelligible and use- 
ful to them a preface and a supplement were required, to remove the 
seeming opposition, by supplying what was wanting and reconciling 
what appeared contradictory. It is thus an altogether impossible 
assumption that the book originated then, and embodied the ideas 
of the prophets and their followers, which were given out as Mosaic 
and at once accredited as such. 

2. No change was made in the book of the law itself; but the 
offence, which it might naturally have created, was removed by 
preceding and following remarks, which are expressly indicated as 
such and clearly distinguished from the text of the book of the 
law, which has its own title and subscription. It is thus proved 
that this book was an inviolable authority, whose statements were 
not to be altered, but only the circumstances under which it said 
what it did, considered, in order that it might be rightly under- 
stood and the suitable sense be obtained from such ordinances as 
appeared strange. 

8. The historical connection in which the oral delivery and the 
writing of the book of the law by Moses were put, in order to ensure 
the correct understanding of its contents, was that which is given 
in Numbers (in the sense above explained), from x. 11 to the death 
of Moses. This proves that the view which Josiah’s contempora- 
ries had of the Mosaic age, coincided with the testimony of the 
Book of Numbers. 

4, The harmonizing of the book of the law with the Book of 
Numbers was not accomplished by changes and omissions in Num- 
bers in order to adapt it to the book of law, but by enclosing the 
book of the law in such an envelope that it fitted into Numbers 
of itself in a suitable place. It is thus proved that before the find- 
ing of the law Numbers was already in possession of inviolable 
authority, and that this authority was in no respect diminished 
by the discovery of the book of the law with a like inviolable 
validity. 

The weak points in Klostermann’s argument, so far as it has now 
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been reviewed, grow out of his unwarranted concessions to preva- 
lent critical ideas, from which he has not wholly emancipated him- 
self, These involve him in inconsistencies, which his antagonists 
can easily point out, and then assume that they have refuted his 
argument ;* whereas their removal strengthens what is really true 
in his position. His mistake consists in admitting : (1) That the law 
found in the temple was in such a sense lost that its previous exist- 
ence was altogether unknown. How then did it suddenly and right- 
fully gain such absolute authority? (2) That the law of Deuter- 
onomy was not connected with Numbers until the time of Josiah, 
and that the preface and conclusion, which form the connecting 
links, were written and inserted at that time. But as these are 
identical in language and style with the law itself, he assumes that 
the language of the law had been modernized and such modifica- 
tions made in it, as adapted it better to practical ends (pp. 109, 123). 
But how is this consistent with the inviolable character attributed 
to it as proceeding from Moses? (3) That the text of the Penta- 
teuch has undergone serious changes, and critical theories based on 
the assumption of its accuracy are for that reason invalid. Yet he 
bases his own arguments on the current text. 

If these weaknesses were eliminated from his argument, and it 
were rested simply on the manifest interrelation between the law of 
Deuteronomy and the history in which it lies imbedded, as estab- 
lished in spite of apparent diversities by means of the prefatory 
addresses of Moses and his concluding remarks, all would be seen 
to be entirely congruous to the claim which it makes for itself, and 
which succeeding ages admitted as indisputable. 

Prof. Klostermann next inquires into the extent of what he calls 
the pre-Josian Pentateuch. And this he does by an extension of 
the same method which he has previously pursued. The Deuter- 
onomic law is by its preface and conclusion intimately linked with 
the history in which it is embedded, extending from the time of 
leaving Sinai (Num. x. 11) to the death of Moses and the succes- 
sion of Joshua (Deut. xxxiv. 9). This, however, is evidently only a 
section of a much larger work. What indications does it afford of 
the extent and of the contents of the work of which it was a part? 

Directions are given respecting the leadership of Joshua, the con- 
quest of Canaan, its distribution by lot among the tribes, and other 
arrangements connected with the settlement in the land; from this 
he infers that the Book of Joshua, which narrates how ham direc- 
tions were carried into effect, must have been included in this his- 


*Thus Dr. Driver, in The Hapositor for May, 1892, contents himself with 
showing that Klostermann is as arbitrary and no more conservative than the 
critics whom he opposes, and then dismisses the whole case. 
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torical work. Here he makes the mistake so common with the 
critics of confounding the concatenation of events with the contin- 
uity of the work in which they are recorded. The scheme pro- 
jected by Moses was incomplete at his death, and was accomplished 
by Joshua; the march through the wilderness was directed to the 
settlement in Canaan as its consummation. But a historian may be 
prevented from completing his work as well as a statesman; and it 
may devolve upon another to finish what his predecessor had begun. 
It is worth noting, however, that as Prof. Klostermann has previ: 
ously shown that Deuteronomy is linked, not to the supposititious 
document JE, but to the Book of Numbers, so now he points out 
that the anticipations in Deuteronomy and Numbers look forward 
to the work of Joshua in its entirety. Consequently if the critical 
hypothesis of the continuity of the Hexateuch were conceded, the 
history in which Deuteronomy was set must have embraced, not a 
section of Joshua referable to JE, but the book in all its parts. 
The assumption that Joshua belonged to a historical work inde- 
pendent of and prior to Deuteronomy is, however, in open conflict with 
the repeated references in the Book of Joshua itself to the book of ' 
the law of Moses. And it necessitates the further assumption that 
these references are a later addition introduced when Deuteronomy 
came to be combined with the preéxisting history for the sake of 


harmonizing the united work. And the divisive critics are here 
again involved in inconsistency in alleging that Deuteronomy was 
only combined with what they consider the JE constituents of the 
Hexateuch, and not with P, whereas these so-called Deuteronomic 
additions are found attached to P as well.* 


*Dr. Driver tries to escape from admitting this even in so plain a case as 
Josh. xx, which is assigned to P, while vers. 4, 5, 6b and an expression in ver. 3 
are confessedly conformed to Deuteronomy. He says (Literature of Old Testa- 
ment, p. 105), ‘‘It is remarkable that just these passages are omitted in the LXX. 
As no reason can be assigned for the omission of these passages by the LXX. 
translators, had they formed a part of the Hebrew texts which they used, it is 
probable that the chapter in its original form (P) has been enlarged by additions 
from the law of homicide in Deuteronomy (chap. xix) at a comparatively late 
date, so that they were still wanting in the MSS. used by the LXX. translators.’ 
The weakness of this argument is clearly shown by Dillmann (Commentary on 
Joshua xx), ‘‘If we consider that the LXX. have at least a small substitute for 
these verses, and further that whole verses and groups of verses, which seem 
unnecessary or difficult, are often omitted elsewhere in the LXX., it must be ad- 
mitted to be possible here also, that the LXX. text is not to be taken as the stan- 
dard, especially as some of P is lacking as well as what is Deuteronomic. But 
if any undertake to support the priority of the LXX. text over the Massoretic 
by the assertion that no traces of the Deuteronomic reviser occur elsewhere in 
P paragraphs, it must be said on the contrary that this will not answer for 
v. 10, ix. 18f., xiii. 20ff., chap. xxii, and that there are a multitude of proofs to 
show that the Deuteronomic reviser knew and used P.”’ 
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Prof. Klostermann, while contending that Joshua was an original 
part of the historical work, into which Deuteronomy was inserted, is 
equally strenuous in maintaining that by the insertion of Deuteron- 
omy this connection was severed. The closing verses of Deut. xxxiv. 
10-12 sunder all that follows from what precedes, as the regulated 
from the regulating. The law of Moses prescribes; Joshua obeys. 
So that the Book of Joshua was henceforth to be regarded as open- 
ing a new period, and standing at the, head of the succeeding his- 
torical books. He claims, therefore, that Hexateuch is a misnomer. 

Prof. Klostermann is more successful in tracing the connection of 
Deuteronomy backward than he is in tracing it forward. And he 
finds clear evidence that the antecedent work, to which it was 
attached, covered the entire territory embraced in the preceding 
books of the Pentateuch, and that this was so knit together in all 
its parts as to form a unit. The sections and paragraphs which 
critics assign to P, as well as those assigned to JE, must all alike 
have been included in the work of which Deuteronomy became 
the concluding portion. 

Deut. i. 1, 2, according to its most probable and, as Prof. Kloster- 
mann contends, its only rational interpretation, is a summary of 
what immediately precedes, viz., the legislation of the Book of 
Numbers, and is contrasted with what follows (ver. 3), the addresses 
and the laws contained in Deuteronomy. ‘These be the words 
which Moses spake unto all Israel” in four several localities, which 
are distinctly specified, (1) “beyond Jordan,” (2) “in the wilderness” 
east of Moab, (8) “in the Arabah over against the Red sea,” the 
deep valley extending from the Dead Sea to the lanitic gulf, (4) in 
the space “ between Paran and . .. . Hazeroth,” over which Israel 
passed in “their eleven days’ journey from Horeb by the way of 
Mount Seir unto Kadesh-barnea.” In these verses the varied legis- 
lation of the Book of Numbers from the time of leaving Horeb, on 
the twentieth day of the second month of the second year, to the 
first day of the eleventh month of the fortieth year when Deuter- 
onomy opens, is described by the localities, where it originated, 
taken in a reverse order (p. 130). This is here represented to be 
what we actually find it, “a collection of post-Sinaitic ordinances of 
Moses, not systematically arranged by subjects, but historico-geo- 
graphically by the stations successively occupied by Israel between 
their leaving Horeb and crossing the Jordan” (p. 156). That this 
work contained history as well as law is shown by the recapitula- 
tion in Deut. i. 6-iii.‘29. In addition to the arrangement of the 
material by localities, the term of forty years spent in the wilderness 
affords an opportunity for a chronological disposition of it, at least 
during the last year, since thirty-eight years are passed in compara- 
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tive silence (Deut. ii. 14). Further, both the preface to the Deuter- 
onomic law (Deut. iv. 9-14), and the subscription to it (Deut. 
xxviii. 69: E. V., xxix. 1) presuppose a law previously given at 
Horeb; such a body of law actually precedes Num. x. 11, which is 
declared (Lev. xxvi. 46, xxvii. 34) to be the divine statutes given 
at Sinai. This portion of our existing Pentateuch thus corresponds 
with the intimations of Deuteronomy; and we can with confidence 
proceed on this basis to reconstruct the entire work. 

In connection with the census in the plains of Moab (Num xxvi. 
63, 64), explicit reference is made to a preceding census in the wil- 
derness of Sinai (Num.i). The account of the march from Sinai 
after the laws given there implies a like account of the march to. 
Sinai by the people set free from the bondage of Egypt. Such an 
account is found in Ex. xii-xix, in which significant events, divine 
communications and the words of Moses are wrought into an itine- 
rary precisely as in Numbers. “ All makes the impression that 
one writer has consistently arranged the vast mass of varied matter 
by a well-considered plan. This becomes an undoubted certainty, 
when we reconstruct the calendar of the forty years’ wandering, 
which is parallel to the itinerary and naturally goes with it hand in 
hand, and observe that occasional dates, only casually occurring in 
the varied material and having no intentional reference to a chron- 
ological scheme, nevertheless have their appropriate place in it” 
(p. 159). 

Prof. Klostermann here enters upon a detailed examination of 
the chronological data from the time of leaving Egypt to the thirty 
days’ mourning after the death of Moses. He enumerates all the 
dates explicitly given, and all the incidental allusions in the narra- 
tives to periods of time, or suggestions from which a duration 
longer or shorter can be inferred. And he points out the marvellous 
exactness of the correspondence throughout. It is particularly 
noteworthy that these varied data are not confined to any one of 
the so-called critical documents, but are scattered through them 
all; and yet they constitute together one harmonious and indivisible 
scheme. The incidental statements fall precisely into place; and 
when the numbers, which they furnish with no apparent reference 
to a chronological scheme, are summed up, they tally exactly with 
the definite dates which are given from time to time. 

Prof. Klostermann explains this by the careful elaboration of the 
historian, who wrought out the definite dates from the mate- 
rials from which he composed his history ; and who must have had 
before him the entire material which the critics partition among 
the different documents, in order to reach the chronological scheme 
which is here presented. But the facts which he has developed 
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do not point to a studied chronological calculation on the basis of 
the data furnished by the incidents of the history. They find a 
much more natural explanation in the accuracy of the record, and 
its conformity both in specific dates and incidental statements to the 
facts of the case. And the interrelation of all the parts, the mutual 
correspondence of casual allusions and of express affirmations, and 
the needed presence of all the particulars to the completeness of the 
whole, establish the unity of the record, in opposition to the crit- 
ical assumption that it has been compounded of separate and inde- 
pendent documents. 

Israel’s history has its roots in the patriarchal age, and this again 
leads up to the antediluvian period, and so on to the creation; all 
this is now in the Pentateuch and properly there. The numerical 
correspondences, the chronological dispdsition of the whole and the 
mingling of legal with historical matter resemble the portions pre- 
viously examined, and lead to the same conclusion as before, unity 
of design and arrangement involving unity of authorship. The 
argument on the whole is valid, notwithstanding some fanciful con- 
ceits such as the interpretation put upon the fourth generation in 
Gen. xv. 16 (pp. 181, 182). In a work which divides Genesis by a 
series of uniform titles into ten generations, and which numbers 
ten links of descent from Adam to Noah, and ten from Shem 
to Abraham, and ten commandments, and ten plagues in Egypt, can 
it be supposed that this last number is the accidental result of com- 
bining three different accounts by K, J, and P, who severally 
report five, seven and five plagues? 

The itinerary of the wilderness leads to the same conclusion as 
the chronology. Prof. Klostermann draws an argument of unity 
from this source likewise, but with less cogency than he might have 
done, if he had made Num. xxxiii the basis on which to rest his 
inference. That chapter contains a list of the stations along the 
entire route of Israel from Egypt to Canaan, which purports to be 
from the hand of Moses. The total disregard of the document 
hypothesis by this venerable itinerary, and of the divisions in the 
narrative which that hypothesis creates, makes it the dismay of the 
critics. And they seek in every way to dispose of a document 
which so effectually disposes of them and of their theories. 

Kayser* says of it: “The list of stations is commonly regarded 
as an ancient writing found by the Elohist (P), and incorporated by 
him in his work. Nevertheless the most serious scruples arise 
against this assumption from the circumstance that it contains the 
series of stations, enlarged to be sure, yet in the same order as they 
stand in the present Pentateuch, and interwoven with remarks 


*Das vorexilische Buch, p. 97. 
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which may be read now in the Jehovist, now in the Elohist.” 
Inasmuch as this list traces the very route marked out in the Penta- 
teuch, not that indicated in P alone, nor in JE alone, but that 
which results from their combination ; and as in repeated instances 
it contains statements found in identical language sometimes in one, 
sometimes in another; Kayser maintains that it cannot be either 
ancient or reliable, but that it must be posterior to the Pentateuch 
in its completed form, and made up from it either by the Redactor 
or by some one later still. And he seeks to confirm this deprecia- 
ting estimate of it by the fact that forty-two stations are named, 
and if two be omitted there will be precisely forty, just one for 
_ each of the forty years spent in the wilderness; and Israel is said 
to have remained about a year at Sinai. The absurdity of this 
combination is sufficiently glaring, as ten stations precede Sinai, the 
journey to which occupied less than two months; and the ten sta- 
tions after Kadesh were passed in as many months. The list could 
not have been made from the narratives of the Pentateuch, for it 
has many names of which there is no previous mention; the alle- 
gation that these are fictitious and a pure fabrication is a groundless 
charge of fraud. And the invention of a bald list of names would 
be a senseless and unmeaning fraud, for which no motive can be 
imagined. 

It is not surprising that Kayser felt compelled in the interest of the 
divisive hypothesis to contest the antiquity and truthfulness of this 
Mosaic itinerary, and to claim that it could only have originated 
after P and JE had been compacted together into the Pentateuch 
in its present form. If P possessed this venerable itinerary, and 
believed it to be from the pen of Moses, and used it as one of the 
sources from which he drew his materials in compiling his narra- 
tive, how can it be explained that in repeated instances he omits to 
mention incidents recorded in the itinerary and the stations at 
which they took place? and that just those incidents and stations 
are noted, and in the very language of the itinerary, in another 
document JK, whese authors according to the critics could not have 
been acquainted with it, since they incorporate (xxi. 12-20) an 
independent list of stations quite inconsistent, as they allege, with 
that in chap. xxxili? 

Kuenen agrees with Kayser. He says:* “Chap. xxxiii. 1-49, the 
list of stations in the journey through the desert, which, according 
to ver. 2 was written down by Moses himself, presupposes the ac- 
counts in P, but it also assumes the other accounts of Israel’s abode 
in the desert, and can only have been drawn up and inserted by 
R.” And again:+ “The agreement of Num. xxxiii. 1-49 in lan- 


* Hexateuch, p. 98. + Ibid., p. 102. See also p. 336. 
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guage and contents with P is generally allowed, and the passage has 
therefore usually been assigned to that work. But this is inconsist- 
ent with the references to events related elsewhere; and since the 
comparison with the parallel passages leaves no room to doubt the 
priority of the latter, the only hypothesis left is that Num. xxxiii. 
1-49 is compiled from various sources, including the narratives of 
our Pentateuch.” 

Wellhausen does not declare himself distinctly on the subject, 
but appears to accept the view of Kayser. He says:* “Though I 
cannot honestly concede the list of stations (xxxiii. 1-49) to P, I 
would be willing to do so on the ground that thus P would be 
clearly shown to be posterior to JE; for Kayser has established at 
least in a number of cases that JE is sometimes used here as well 
as P.” This hints at a possible hypothesis, which, however, Well- 
hausen does not himself adopt, and which would be as unavailing 
as that of Kayser, that P was the author of this chapter, and in 
preparing it inserted from JE the verses identical with those else- 
where assigned to this document. But: (1) The assumption that P 
was in possession of JE and acquainted with its contents would be 
embarrassing to the critics in the numerous passages in which they 
are compelled to make the opposite assumption. (2) This hypo- 
thesis makes ver. 2 a wilful fraud, P giving out as the work of 
Moses a list of stations which he has prepared himself; or if it be 
said that P prepared it on the basis of an ancient itinerary reputed 
to be from Moses, it is open to the same fatal objection that lies 
against the view of Dillmann now to be stated. 

Dillmann in his Commentary on this passage attempts to remove 
this stumbling block out of the way of the critics by a different 
method, but one equally impracticable. He rejects the baseless 
conjecture of Kayser and his followers that this list was made up by 
the Redactor or some one else from the narratives of the Pentateuch, 
on three grounds: (1) “ Ver. 2 distinctly teaches that the author 
here used an ancient document, which in his time was attributed 
to Moses.” (2) “There is a long series of names which do not 
occur elsewhere in the Pentateuch.” (8) “ Altogether variant par- 
ellels to vers. 29-37, 41-47 are found in Deut. x. 6, 7, Num. xxi. 
12-20. These parallels, which belong to J and E,show that diver- 
gent lists or different recensions of the same list were in circulation, 
and make it only the more certain that this list belongs to P,” whose 
“mode of expression and peculiarities of matter everywhere 
appear.” He undertakes to account for this correspondence in style 
with P, when it is not a production of his, by the assumption that 
it was “worked over by him, and that he inserted vers. 1-4, 36-39,” 


* Composition des Hexateuchs, p. 182. 
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in which the expressions are identical with previous passages in P. 
The passages identical with JE, ver. 8sq., 14sq., 16sq., 40, 49 are, 
he alleges, interpolations by R. But this unsupported conjecture 
of his is as inconsistent with ver. 2, even on his understanding of 
it, as that which he rejects. Such deliberate falsifications both by 
P and R of a document believed by them to be from the pen of 
Moses, and given as such to their readers, is quite insupposable 
without an impeachment of their veracity which would make all 
their work utterly unreliable. Moses is made to verify their pre- 
vious statements in matters of which, by the hypothesis, he said 
nothing. Moreover when these alleged interpolations are stricken 
out, the itinerary in its presumed original form would stand in no 
relation whatever to the narrative of Israel’s sojourn in the desert, 
and the marvel is that it should be introduced at all. It would be 
reduced to a mere curiosity of no practical worth, and having no 
link of connection with the history. 

If, now, this ancient itinerary can neither be from P nor R, and 
cannot have been interpolated either by P or R, the only alterna- 
tive consistent with the good faith of the writer is that the passages 
in the Pentateuchal narrative which correspond to it, and which 
are severally ascribed by the critics to P and JE, are by one author 
who was acquainted with this list, and who believed it to be from 
the pen of Moses. And why may he not have been correctly 
informed? What is there to hinder our believing that this list of 
stations really was written by Moses, and that the corresponding 
narratives were his likewise? This chapter is in harmony with 
the traditional origin of the Pentateuch, but it is not in harmony 
with any of the divisive schemes, and it cannot be brought into 
accord with them.* 

The two main points in Klostermann’s indictment of the modern 
critics appear to be well sustained. They are self-contradictory in 
their dealing with the text. They disregard the structural unity of 
the Pentateuch. This unity is argued by him solely from the 
chronology, and the itinerary of the desert. A detailed examina- 
tion of the critical partition and of the multitudinous links of con- 


*The variance which Dillmann alleges with Deut. x and Num. xxi is only 
apparent, not real. As neither Num. xxi. 12-20 nor Num. xxxiii. 1-49 under- 
takes to name every stopping place, the mention in one of localities not named 
in the other is no inconsistency ; especially as the same encampment of so vast 
a host might receive different names from the different places which it covered. 
As Num. xxxiii. 31-33 belongs before the second arrival at Kadesh and Deut. 
x. 6, 7 after it, the different order in which the stations are named can create no 
difficulty. Israel passed through them twice by a slightly varied route. Nor is 
it a discrepancy that Deuteronomy names Moserah as the place of Aaron’s 
death, and Numbers Mt. Hor, provided Moserah, as there is every reason to 
believe, lay at the foot of Mt. Hor. 
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nection which it violently sunders, together with the weakness of 
the grounds on which the partition is based, would immensely 
strengthen and confirm his argument, and show that the critics have 
undertaken to accomplish the impracticable with a very slender 
equipment. Prof. Klostermann accordingly has the right to con- 
sider it “proved that the old Book of Numbers was an integral 
part of a great work, which extended from the beginnings of Israel 
and their preliminary history to the settlement in Canaan, and that 

. . . this book is before us to-day in material and structure in 
Gen. i-Num. xxxvi” (p. 185). We only except to the statements, 
which we have dropped from the sentence just quoted, that Deuter- 
onomy was first added to Numbers in the time of Josiah, giving 
rise to several redactional changes, and that the Book of Joshua 
was included in the same work. 

And he goes on to say (p. 186), that to refer this great work to 
an obscure personage in the exile, a Redactor who can nowhere be 
distinctly grasped, who, when he has the simplest sentence to utter, 
opens his conflicting sources and from them painfully glues together 
disparate catch words,* is to kill outright its tangible and living 
author. And to convert the chronological frame, in which he has 
set the material suitably disposed for it, into a source of his book 
bearing the fine symbols Q or P or QP, is as ingenious as if one 
were to derive the dates and periods, under which an author 
arranges the history of the first thousand years after Christ, from a 
primer in which the numbers from 0-1000 were set down for a 
child learning his figures. Wellhausen recognizes that these dates 
and this chronological scheme could have no meaning or existence 
but from their intentional reference to the concrete material which 
is distributed under them. According to the critical analysis, how- 
ever, this material is not actually connected with them, but belongs 
to other documents than that to which the chronological scheme is 
attributed ; so that it becomes necessary to assume that the latter 
once had a detailed narrative with about the same contents as are 
now arranged under this scheme, but which the critics detach from 
it. The Elohist (P) of the early critics was regarded by them as 
the primitive foundation document, which lay at the base of Genesis 
and of the entire Pentateuch. But from the oldest it has become 
the most recent, from the most reliable the least trustworthy ; it 
has been denuded of nearly all of its narrative and reduced to scat- 


* H. g., Gen. xxx. 22: ‘‘And God remembered Rachel (P), and God hearkened 
to her (E), and opened her womb (J).”” Num. xiv. 1, 2: ‘‘And all the congre- 
gation (P) lifted up their voice, and cried; and the people wept that night (J). 
And all the children of Israel murmured (E) against Moses and against Aaron 
(P).” 
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tered scraps. - And now this wretched hotch-potch which the critics 
have made of it, such as never could have existed by itself, is treated 
as though it were an independent document, and the whole Penta- 
teuch was built upon it. 

Prof. Klostermann next introduces a long and complicated and 
very trivial argument (pp. 188-218), to prove that the Book of 
Numbers originally ended with chap. xxvii, and this was immedi- 
ately followed by Deut. xxxiii, xxxiv; and that Num. xxviii. 1- 
xxxvi. 13, Deut. xxxi, 14-23, xxxii. 1-44, 48-52 was a later addi- 
tion, which, however, was made prior to the insertion of the Deut- 
eronomic law with its preface and conclusion. The ground for this 
extraordinary allegation is that he cannot conceive how so much 
can have taken place between the original announcement to Moses 
of his approaching end (Num. xxvii. 12, 13), and his actual depart- 
ure (Deut. xxxiv. 1); or why the announcement should have been 
renewed (Deut. xxxii. 48-52); or when the Lord summoned Moses 
and Joshua to the tabernacle that he might give the latter a charge 
(Deut. xxxi. 14, sq.), why he should join with it directions respect- 
ing the song to be taught the children of Israel as a witness against 
them in their foreseen transgression. These imaginary difficulties, 
which the critics are in the habit of urging in the interest of their 
so-called documents, Klostermann seeks to utilize for his own special 
purpose; and he has just as little reason for his conclusion as they 
for theirs. The narrative is perspicuous, consistent, and entirely 
credible as it stands, and requires no tinkering for its correction. 

Three additional articles are republished in this volume, which 
have long been before the public, and need not be remarked upon 
here, viz., the admirable Exposition of the Song of Moses (Deut. 
xxxii), which first appeared in 1871, followed by Ezekiel and the 
Holiness Law in 1877, and the Significance of the Year of Jubilee 
in the Calendar in 1880. 


PRINCETON. WiLuiAM HENRY GREEN. 





VII. 


CHRISTIAN BENEFICENCE AND SOME NEW 
THEORIES AFFECTING PROPERTY.* 


HE distress which has been brought upon many people in our 
country in connection with the recent serious financial 
troubles, has furnished an opportune occasion for the exposition of 
certain new theories affecting property, held by a class of religious 
leaders who may be characterized by that Scriptural expression 
most frequently employed by them, namely, “The Kingdom of 
God.” Their company is as yet comparatively small; but its rep- 
resentatives are found throughout Christendom. The scribe of this 
movement in America is the Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D.; its prophet 
is the Rev. George D. Herron, D.D.; its apostle is the Rev. B. Fay 
Mills; while President George A. Gates is by some regarded as its 
leader. The theories of this class are distinguished by the virtual 
condemnation of the Church as substantially apostate, particularly 
because of its misuse of property and the selfishness which has 
developed with the increase of its wealth. The aim of this class, 
therefore, is the reorganization of society in keeping with what is 
supposed to be the exact teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ. I have 
designated Dr. Herron as the prophet of this movement, since his 
theories have been stated with the greatest precision, his position 
assumed with the most confidence, and his demands upon the Church 
urged with the utmost vehemence. His recent volume announces 
his subject as follows: “The New Redemption. A call to the 
Church to reconstruct society according to the Gospel of Christ.” 
His theory of reconstruction, however, had been concisely stated 
three years before in an Introduction to his little pamphlet entitled, 
The Message of Jesus to Menof Wealth, written by Dr. Strong. In 
it we find the following sentence: “ Jesus is the Saviour of society 
no less than of individual souls; to disregard his teachings is poor 
statesmanship and bad political economy as well as bad morals and 
irreligion.” 
* The New Redemption ; Rev. George D. Herron, D.D. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. The Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth; Rev. George D. 
Herron, D.D. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. The New Era ; 


or, The Coming Kingdom ; Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. New York: The Baker 
& Taylor Co. 
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These leaders therefore propose a new political economy. They 
themselves claim that their theories are new, not in the sense of 
origination, but of application. This is sufficiently indicated by the 
titles of their two principal books—7he New Era; The New Re- 
demption. They hold that the doctrines of the New Testament 
were soon abandoned by the followers of Jesus and have not been 
in practice since the daysof the early Church. They urge a return 
to the literal obedience of the faith, as they understand it, and insist 
that by the actual adoption of the law of Christ poverty might be 
immediately removed, disease might be conquered within three 
generations, and the era of universal happiness be ushered in within 
a century. 

Consequently the working of their theory turns almost entirely 
upon property. To quote again from Dr. Strong’s Introduction to 
The Message of Jesus: “Property is one of the central facts of 
civilization. Its production, transportation and distribution, engage 
men’s industries; its acquisition is the common object of endeavor; 
the love of it is the root of all evil. ‘The Message of Jesus to Men 
of Wealth,’ is therefore a vital theme.” The burden of Mr. Mills’ 
preaching turns upon the same subject. He urges that if the com- 
mands of Jesus were at once observed, we soon should have no sub- 
jects of common charity because “there would be no poor.” So 
also Dr. Herron. He discusses the subject in the most trenchant 
terms, and it is impossible to escape his meaning. The following 
quotations are taken from his Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth. 
“When Cain replied to God, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ he 
stated the question to which all past and present problems of man’s 
earthly existence are reducible” (p. 7). “A civilization based on 
self-interest, and securing itself through competition, has no power 
within itself to secure justice. The world is not to be saved by 
civilization. It is civilization that needs saving” (p. 10). “Self- 
sacrifice is the law which God asserts in Christ over against the law 
of self-interest which Satan asserts in Cain. The trial in progress is 
Christ versus Cain” (p. 19). “Christ offers no different terms of 
discipleship to any American man of wealth than He offered to 
Matthew at his custom-table. The centuries have not bulged the 
needle’s eye” (p. 22). “ Asthe Father sent Christ into the world to 
sacrifice Himself in the service of man, so Christ sends the corpora- 
tion-manager, the merchant, the mill-owner, the mine-operator, the 
street-railway president to be a living sacrifice in the service of men. 
Christ was under no more obligation to consecrate Himself wholly 
to the world-saving, man-uplifting business than every business man 
in America” (p. 23). ‘“ We have no moral right to dress simply 
with a view to pleasing ourselves; eat as we please; live in the 
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kind of homes we please; ride in the carriages we please ; have the 
company we please; buy the books, pictures, jewelry, luxuries we 
please—no more than Christ had” (p. 26). The New Redemption 
also abounds with similar aphorisms, succinct in statement and 
forcible in expression. In this book he foresees in the not distant 
future the inauguration of a great revolution. He aims to prepare 
the Church of God to meet it, to use it, and through it to effect the 
new redemption which is the subject of his work. He says, “Our 
so-called industrial order is the disordering of nature. It is the dis- 
organization of human life The social problem is the call of 
the State to become Christian The State must be redeemed 
from the worship of property and from commercial theories of 
government” (p. 29). “Competition is not law but anarchy” (p. 16). 
“The whole social question is fast resolving itself into a question of 
whether or not capital can be brought into subjection to law ” (p.17). 
“The man who professes Christ in the prayer-meeting, or in his 
creed, and then denies the practicability of the Sermon on the Mount 
as industrial law, is both a hypocrite and an atheist ” (p. 56). 

Dr. Herron holds that the cure for all present troubles is to be 
found in right views concerning property and in its right use. He 
says, “Property is spiritual in its nature” (p. 51). “The moral 
right to ownership does not extend beyond the philanthropy of 
property; beyond its use as the gift of God for the salvation and 
perfection of man” (p. 57). “ What we have been accustomed to 
call economic laws is the lawlessness of society. There is no law 
but love” (p. 94). The chief difficulty in effecting the cure is set 
forth by Dr. Herron in the following terms: “The Church as an 
institution is not Christian; it misrepresents Jesus Christ” (p. 137), 
“The worst charge that can be made against a Christian is that he 
attempts to justify the existing social order” (p. 148). “It is not 
the cross that is turning men from Christ, but the Church which 
bears and offers no cross” (p. 149). In his recent article in the 
Northwestern Congregationalist he says, “I do not believe that Prot- 
estant Christendom knows what Christianity is. I do not think 
that the pulpit knows what Christianity is; because that which is 
taught in the theological seminaries is not Christianity, whatever 
else it may be.” President Gates reéchoes the words of his profes- 
sor, as follows: “One of the most dangerous of current heresies is 
the identification of the Kingdom of God with the Church.” “It 
is truth and soberness to say that the Protestant Church to-day 
stands in need of reformation about as much as the Roman Catholic 
Church did in the days of Luther.” 

A special feature of the utterances of these reformers is their 
exclusive reference to the Sermon on the Mount as the constitution 
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of the Kingdom of God and as almost their sole authority. Dr. 
Herron urges that the Sermon on the Mount should be taken as 
economic law, and asserts that if this were done it would lift the 
commerce and industry of the world above the chance and strife 
of competing interests and make all commercial affairs “ accordant 
parts of a harmony of divine justice” (p. 38). He declares that 
either the people will become atheistic, or the wealth which is in 
Christian hands must obey the social laws of the Sermon on the 
Mount” (p. 38). Quotations of a similar character are found 
throughout The New Era, and the references to the same passage 
of Scripture in Mr. Mills’ preaching are frequent. 

We are bound to say that the theories of these men are calcu- 
lated to produce a most profound impression upon the mind of the 
Church. They cannot do otherwise than to arouse its members and 
stimulate them to a more careful living. It cannot be denied that 
large sections of the Church are becoming sodden through the influ- 
ence of increasing wealth, and that unless men of property are in 
some way brought to see their responsibilities to their generation 
and to their Redeemer, they will fail miserably in their Christian 
calling even if they succeed in saving their own souls. We have 
thus far, therefore, given these teachers of Christian morality a very 
hearty welcome. We have read their books and listened to their 
discourses with the utmost interest and with fervent prayers for the 
blessing of God upon their effort to arouse the negligent Church- 
members of our time. Would to God that the wealth of the 
Church might be consecrated; that its sordid selfishness might be 
overcome; that its property might be devoted in Christ-like self- 
sacrifice to the redemption of the world for which the Saviour died. 
Nevertheless, we are seriously concerned whether this will be the 
practical outcome of these particular theories concerning the King- 
dom of God. We question their Scripturalness, their reasonable- 
ness, and their adaptation to the end in view. 

We observe that the Gospel which these men proclaim is preémi- 
nently a Gospel for the poor; yet it is not addressed to the poor. 
It is addressed to the rich for the benefit of the poor. It is a mes- 
sage only to men of wealth, and is therefore radically defective to 
begin with. Being thus defective, it is necessarily indefinite, and 
the mind of the most thoughtful Christian is seriously confused in 
the study of these theories with regard to his exact duty. Those 
who sympathize to the full with the object in view do not forget 
that wealth and poverty are only relative terms. We can set no 
absolute limits either to the one or to the other. No single defini- 
tion will answer for every case, and each man is obliged to construct 
definitions for himself according to circumstances. Even pauper- 
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ism is a relative term. The poor of one country would be the 
paupers of another, and the rich of one section the poor of another. 
But there is no attempt in the deliverances of these religious leaders 
to set any sort of bounds or to express any sort of definitions. 

The impression, therefore, will prevail with all candid readers 
that in view of these facts the terms which are employed towards 
men of wealth are unduly severe, unreasonable in character, and 
not warranted even by the Scripture which is quoted in their sup- 
port. Their denunciations are not carefully directed against those 
who misuse their wealth, but they seem to quarrel even with wealth 
itself and with men of wealth because they are such. To them 
wealth appears to be a crime, and the fundamental theory of social- 
ism endorsed, to the effect that “ property is robbery.” Dr. Herron; 
while he laments the violence which is associated with modern 
nihilism, appears to condone its teachings, if he does not, indeed, 
justify them. He says, “The nihilisms and socialisms of our day 
are desperate yet real attempts to achieve the social ideal by a 
single bound; attempts to take the kingdom of justice by violence. 
With one stroke they would break the golden bowl] of our mod- 
ern industrial system, full of abominations.” He quotes Mr. John 
Rae on Contemporary Socialism as follows: “ They are actuated by 
no love of destruction for its own sake ; it is impossible to conceive 
any considerable body of human beings so being actuated. They 
would destroy, that others who come after them may build up. They 
sacrifice themselves for a cause, in whose triumph they shall not 
share; they work for a generation they shall not live to see.” Dr. 
Herron further declares that the search for social justice, “even 
where it denies the authority of the personal Christ, is essentially 
a belief in the practicability of the principles which are the essence 
of Christ’s Gospel.” This is, to say the least, very remarkable 
language to proceed from a student of the Scriptures. It identifies 
the theories of our contemporary socialists with the principles of 
the Gospel and characterizes their efforts as “real attempts to 
achieve the social ideal” of the kingdom of justice (pp. 18, 19). 

Dr. Herron further makes use of an expression original with the 
late Dr. Phillips Brooks—‘ Mutualism ;” which Dr. Brooks says is 
sometimes called socialism and sometimes communism, and to 
which the individualism of the present is to succumb (p. 128). No 
genuine mutualism, however, can be found in the deliverances of 
these men. Their mutualism is entirely one-sided and to the benefit 
of a single class. Mr. Mills asserts that the commandment, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” is not Christianity ; that Christi- 
anity reads the commandment in these terms: “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor more than thyself.” He states that when he was a pastor 
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one of his parishioners requested him, after the delivery of a cer- 
tain sermon on the duties of the rich, to give his people another 
sermon on the duties of the poor. He engaged todoso. The ser- 
mon, however, was never preached because Mr. Mills had discovered 
upon the examination of the Scriptures that the poor had no duties! 
This certainly is the denial of mutualism. It is individualism in 
disguise. 

In view of these theories we should carefully inquire what the 
Saviour and His apostles taught. The New Testament should be 
consulted, not in a single portion but in all its portions, and the 
actual practice of the apostolic Church should be carefully consid- 
ered. We should also bear in mind that definite principles are not 
to be altered in order to meet transitory conditions. Principles 
abide. Their only possible modification must be found in their 
adaptation to special circumstances, according to the terms of the 
principles themselves. The indefiniteness of these new theories is 
due to the fact that they treat broad, general principles as though 
they were working rules, and meanwhile the theorists announce no 
practical rules whatsoever. No specific directions are given with 
regard to the proper acquisition of property or the proper use of it. 
It is only stated that property is philanthropy, or that men are 
bound to use property as the Lord Jesus Christ would have used it. 
But such declarations do not really teach us anything. They stim- 
ulate us; sometimes they condemn us; but they do not lead us, 
with careful precision, into those exact duties which we are bound 
to perform. Dr. N.G. Clark, commenting upon President Gates’ 
recent article, fails to find in all that is offered, “any practically 
valuable suggestion.” Dr. Lyman Abbott says, “I wish he would 
follow it with another, giving specific suggestions which a particular 
church, say, for example, Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, could take 
up and carry out.” But so far these suggestions have not been 
offered. 

Let us endeavor, therefore, ourselves to inquire the exact teaching 
of the Scripture with regard to the subject. 

I. The Acquisition of Property.—Before we interrogate the Scrip- 
ture, let us remark, that the sense of ownership in property is 
grounded in the divine order. It is as deeply and firmly implanted 
in the human breast as are the original elements of religion. 
Every one is taught by his own soul that he hasa personal and 
inalienable right, before his fellows, to that which he has discovered, 
invented, composed or produced by his industry, talents or labor. 
This is fundamental truth. That it is fundamental truth, not only 
in our own consciousness, but also in the revealed will of God, 
appears in this, that the fundamental moral law contains two com- 
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mandments in ten relating to property, the recognition and preser- 
vation of its private ownership: “Thou shalt not steal;” “Thou 
shalt not covet.” If the socialists are right, and property is rob- 
bery, these commandments are worse than idle. If that which is 
mine is yours also, why should you be exhorted not to steal your 
own? 

Passing hence to some particular teachings of Scripture: 

1. It is not denied that wealth is a proper subject of desire. He 
who labors to secure a competence, labors well; provided he does 
so in accordance with the spirit of the Gospel and the conditions of 
the moral law. It needs scarcely any argument to show that such 
is the teaching of Scripture both in the Old Testament and in the 
New. The blessing of God is often associated in both Testaments 
with the increase of worldly goods. The Saviour Himself declared 
in the “Sermon on the Plain,” as some call it, “Give and it shall 
be given unto you; good measure, pressed down and shaken together 
and running over shall men give into your bosom.” And the 
apostle Paul prays for his Corinthian flock, “He that supplieth 
seed to the sower and bread for food, shall supply and multiply 
your seed for sowing and increase the fruits of your righteousness ” 
(2 Cor. ix. 10, R. V.). The Saviour declares that those who have 
left their belongings for His sake, and the Gospel’s, shall receive “ an 
hundredfold now in this time; houses and brethren and sisters and 
mothers and children and lands” (Mark x. 30). And the apostle 
says again that “Godliness is profitable unto all things, having 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come”? 
(1 Tim. iv. 8). 

2. The New Testament distinctly teaches that wealth is not to be 
the first desire of the Christian. We must seek first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness. Nor should there be the desire to 
become rich at any cost and at all hazards, else we fall into tempta- 
tion and asnare. They that are rich in this world must not be 
high minded, nor may they trust in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God. 

3. Wealth may be obtained only by honorable means. The 
Scripture allows no prevarication, no misrepresentation, no extor- 
tion, nor anything else that is contrary to the requirements of the 
moral law. He who secures a single cent by any process that is 
not authorized by the strict requirements of the Decalogue, or its 
spiritual import, offends his God and sins against his own soul. 

II. The Disposition of Wealth—The more important question, 
however, is with regard to the disposition of property after it has 
been once secured. In the treatment of this part of our subject, we 
must have regard first of all to the tithing system which obtained 
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among the Jews. It appears to be misunderstood in the present 
age and to be enforced by considerations that cannot be derived 
from the New Testament. It is very clear that the tithe is not of 
Jewish origin; that is to say, that it did not originate with the 
Jews under the Mosaic dispensation and in connection with the 
giving of the Law. This appears from the fact that it is certainly 
of very ancient origin and seems to have been a common religious 
practice among men in their earliest history, as though it were 
derived from some original custom handed down from the days 
when men had not departed from God. The tenth part of the 
increase was devoted to sacred purposes by many ancient peoples, 
among them the Phoenicians and their colonists, the Carthaginians. 
The southern Arabians, also, descendants of Abraham, tithed the 
incense which they sent to foreign countries and from which the 
larger portion of their revenues were derived. The ancient Pelas- 
gians tithed the product of the soil and the increase of their flocks, 
and the ancient Hellenes did likewise. The observance of the tithe 
is found in the Scripture long before the days of Moses; and though 
it is not absolutely certain that the offerings of the antediluvian 
patriarchs, including Noah, were of this character, yet it is fair to 
infer that such was the case. The tithe is certainly met with in 
Scripture as early in history as Melchizedek, to whom Abraham 
devoted a tenth of that which he’ had secured in battle, and upon 
this circumstance the apostle Paul afterwards founded a certain 
argument. Jacob also recognized his obligation to pay tithes, and 
upon his journey to Padan Aram made a solemn promise, in case 
of his subsequent restoration to his own land, to give a tenth unto 
the Lord. We have been accustomed to argue that those religious 
customs which obtained prior to the introduction of the Mosaic 
law were of binding force. They seem to possess a universal obli- 
gation, unaffected by any change in dispensations, so that there is 
no complaint to be made against Christians who hold that they 
should tithe their incomes as an act of worship. Many centuries of 
holy custom support their practice. 

But even those customs which obtained before Moses are subject 
to a certain modification under the Gospel. The faith of Abraham 
is our faith; the Abrahamic covenant is the everlasting covenant. 
Nevertheless, the faith of Abraham is presented to us in a new 
aspect and the Abrahamic covenant receives new and different 
urgency under the Gospel. So also with the tithe. It is not abol- 
ished, but it is presented to us in a new aspect. It is spiritualized 
and glorified. Its reference is no longer to the coming Messiah but 
to the ascended Redeemer. As a matter of fact, the tithe as a dis- 
tinctive institution is never recognized in the New Testament, and 
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the only references to it concern Old Testament incidents or preva- 
lent Jewish customs. There is no rule of the New Testament 
which corresponds to it. But there is one which is intended to 
take its place. This New Testament rule is not absolutely simple 
in its details, though in its broad general principle it may be stated 
thus: That every thing which the Christian possesses is to be 
devoted to his Lord. He may call nothing that he has his own, 
and in the disposition of that which he is accustomed to call his 
own he is only the steward of his absent Master. When we come, 
however, to the details of this rule, we are apprised in the New 
Testament of several important particulars, namely, the following : 

1, The disciple of Christ may exercise absolute liberty in the dis- 
position of his wealth. He is released from all bondage in the 
matter, and he isinstructed to give according to his ability, of which 
he himself shall be the sole judge, and whether it be much or little. 
At that point in the history of the apostolic Church when money 
was more freely given than at any other to supply its treasury ; when 
those that had houses and lands sold them and laid the proceeds at 
the apostles’ feet ; it was made distinctly clear that no one was under 
any obligation tosell or to give, except that obligation which should 
be prompted by their own love for their Redeemer. St. Peter 
emphatically declared to Ananias that he might have kept his 
land ; or that, after he had sold it, he might have retained its price 
(Acts x. 4). Subsequently, in the Epistles of St. Paul, wherein we 
find many exhortations to alms-giving, the Christian’s liberty there- 
in is constantly maintained and the apostle lays great stress upon 
his perfect freedom. The contributions for the poor saints in Jeru- 
salem are the product of exhortation, not of tithing nor of any other 
involuntary system. Nowhere do we find a word that so much as 
looks like a law. The apostle exhorts his disciples to give liberally ; 
he praises the Christians of Macedonia who had given almost be- 
yond their ability, and endeavors to excite the Corinthians to imitate 
them ; but there is nowhere in his epistle any hint with regard to 
a certain obligatory proportion; but upon the other hand distinct 
reference to the free choice of the individual. ‘ Every man accord- 
ing as he purposeth in his heart, so let him give ; not grudgingly or 
of necessity: for God loveth a cheerful giver.” The apostle also 
seems to recognize that some would give much less than they should 
and others might give more than they were able to give in ordinary 
circumstances; but the former were not to be condemned, they were 
only to be reminded, as he does remind them in the verse preceding 
that which we have quoted, that “he which soweth sparingly 
shall reap also sparingly” (2 Cor. ix. 6, 7, 9). The Saviour 
promised a reward even for such trifling gifts as a cup of cold water. 
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At the same time it is to be remembered that sparing gifts were not 
expected of the disciples of Christ ; nay, it was considered that those 
who had realized the love of Jesus would respond with the most 
generous disposition of anything which they possessed. The two 
examples which the Saviour held up before His disciples in special 
commendation were those of the poor widow with her two mites 
and Mary with her alabaster box of precious ointment. 

2. It is distinctly announced in the New Testament that idlers 
and impostors of all kinds should not be the subjects of Christian 
beneficence. The law of the apostolic Church was not idleness, but 
labor ; not imposition, but honesty ; and it could not be violated. 
Paul says in his Epistle to the Ephesians (iv. 28), “ Let him that 
stole steal no more: but rather let him labor, working with his 
hands the thing which is good, that he may have to give to him 
that needeth.” Again he says in 1 Thess. iv. 11, “ And that ye 
study to be quiet, and to do your own business, and to work with 
your own hands, as we commanded you;” and in 2 Thess. iii. 10, he 
reminds the disciples, “ For even when we were with you, this we 
commanded you, that if any would not work, neither should he 
eat.” 

These rules were strictly adhered to in the apostolic Church. It 
was required of every Christian that he should provide if possible 
for his own maintenance and be satisfied with the necessaries of life. 
There was no weak humanitarianism in the alms-giving of those 
early days. There was no encouragement to mendicancy, and the 
Church did not offer a comfortable living for vagrants at her own 
expense. An old saying quoted by Uhlhorn is in the following 
words, “For those able to work, work ; for those unable to work, 
compassion.” ‘This was indeed the motto and principle of the early 
Church. By such means the early Church maintained that healthy 
charity which is only possible where healthy views of work and 
property prevail. If one were able to provide for his own house- 
hold and neglected to do so, he was to be regarded almost as an 
apostate. ‘“ But if any provide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel” (1 Tim. v. 8). Similar provisions were also made to 
guard against imposition upon the part of other classes, as for ex- 
‘ample those technically known as “ widows,” who were supported 
by the Church and concerning whom the apostle announces certain 
rules in 1 Tim. v. It is also evident that such assistance as was 
given was restricted to the necessaries of life. The apostle requires 
contentment from all Christians if they have but food and raiment 
(1 Tim. vi. 8). 

3. The object in giving as set forth in the New Testament and 
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observed in the apostolic Church is the equalizing of those trying 
differences which appeared where there was both superfluity end 
want. This the apostle indicates in 2 Cor. viii. 15, by his quotation 
from the Book of Exodus relative to the gathering of the manna: 
“ He that gathered much had nothing over; and he that had gathered 
little had no lack.” This would seem to indicate that the Christian 
was at fault who permitted his wealth to accumulate to such an ex- 
tent that he had something “over;” that is to say, more than he 
could properly employ. The apostles insisted upon such equaliza- 
tion to be effected by free love. 

4, All the possessions of the Christian were to be solemnly dedi- 
cated to the Master’s use. His personal liberty was never violated, 
yet he was taught, as in the passage from Corinthians which we 
have quoted, that the very divine object in the enriching of some 
was blessing to others, of which they might be the instruments. 
He who does not thus interpret the accumulation of his means has 
not succeeded in apprehending the spirit of the Gospel. He who 
saves his life shall lose it. In the words of an old saying, “ What I 
spent I lost, what I possessed is left to others, what I gave away is 
left with me.” 

From this examination of the principles of beneficence as set 
forth in subsequent portions of the New Testament, we may learn 
to apprehend the full meaning of the principles announced by the 
Saviour in His Sermon on the Mount. As Uhlhorn has well 
expressed it, “If our hearts are free from the love of earthly pos- 
sessions, then we are no more their servants but their lords. Only 
he who is inwardly free from the world is its master. This is what 
our Lord means when He warns us against the service of mammon 
and exhorts us to lay up for ourselves treasures not on earth but in 
heaven. This inward renunciation carries with it always readiness 
to resign outwardly also all earthly possessions in so far as this is 
required in the interests of the Kingdom.” 

Never but once did the Lord literally exact of one who would 
be His follower that he should sell all that he had and give to the 
poor. He permitted other disciples to keep that which they had, 
provided it did not interfere with their religious calling. Some 
indeed, greatly to their enjoyment and to their spiritual influence, 
actually left all that they had to follow Him. He commended and 
rewarded them, and doubtless it would be greatly to the advantage 
of our present Christianity if more should follow in their footsteps. 
But we cannot argue from this instance that the Saviour has given 
us thereby any command which is to be binding on all true Chris- 
tians; nor that such a renunciation of all worldly goods indicates 
a higher grade of Christianity, a sort of standard of perfection; but 
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we may argue therefrom that without the inward willingness to 
make such a renunciation at the Saviour’s call, we cannot be in very 
truth His disciples at all. His most severe denunciations of the 
unworthy rich involve no abandonment of wealth as such, for they 
refer only to those selfish men who, employ their wealth in their 
own personal satisfaction. Wealth must be made of service and 
this service embraces within it the destruction of all artificial differ- 
ences between men. So long, however, as the service is rendered 
conscientiously and cheerfully, Christian liberty must remain. 

The practice of the early Church in the ages immediately succeed- 
ing the apostles is fully set forth in Uhlhorn’s work upon Christian 
Charity in the Ancient Church. He shows, to begin with, the nature 
of Christian love and Christian beneficence by contrasting them 
with the opposite features of hate and selfishness which were found 
throughout heathendom in the first centuries of our era. The com- 
mon proverb, “ Man is a wolf to the man whom he does not know,” 
is set over against the tribute of one, who was himself a pagan, 
to the remarkable character of Christian beneficence, “ They love 
each other without knowing each other.” This Christian love was 
manifested in many ways. Wherever there was distress, relief was 
given. “ Wecommunicate to all,” says Justin, “and give to every 
one who is in need.” In many places, indeed, there was no inquiry 
into the worthiness of the suppliant. Clement of Alexandria 
warned his disciples not to judge who was deserving and who unde- 
serving ; “ Because,” says he, “by being fastidious and studying 
these, to try who are fit for your benevolence and who not, it is 
possible that thou mayest neglect some who are the friends of God.” 

Great self-sacrifice was found in all the churches. At first Chris- 
tians gave willingly, not merely according to their means but beyond 
them. They gave both money and labor, and not until the third 
century do we read of any complaints of the abatement of these 
offerings. Clement further argues that everything ought to be 
common; that the rich should desire to have no more than the 
poor. Saying “I possess it, why should I not enjoy it?” is not to 
his mind either humane or brotherly. “TI possess it, why should I 
not impart it?” sounds to him more like Christian love. He says: 
“T know that God has given us the right of enjoying but only to 
the limits of the necessary, and according to his law enjoyment 
must be common. It is not right that one should live in superfluity 
while many are in want: and how much better it is to be a benefac- 
tor to many, than to possess a splendid house; how much wiser to 
spend one’s wealth on men than on jewels.” He gives numerous 
injunctions respecting the smallest details, in brief amounting to 
this, that a Christian must be moderate in eating, in drinking, in 
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clothing and in furniture ; indulgence should never sink into luxury, 
and moderation should be the rule of the Christian household. 

These requirements seem very beautiful to us when we remember 
the luxury of the age in which the fathers lived, degenerating 
among the wealthy Romans into all that was contrary to nature; 
weak, profligate and effeminate. Simplicity and contentment were 
then the rule of Christian life, and the superfluity was bestowed upon 
those who were in need. Yet with all this, Christian liberty was 
still maintained. No surveillance was exercised over the members 
of the Church and their charitable gifts were not subject to individ- 
ual criticism. The offerings were brought regularly and deposited 
in a sacred chest. Tertullian says, “ Every one deposits a moderate 
contribution monthly if he chooses and if he can, for no one is 
forced and each contributes voluntarily.” Justin Martyr bears 
similar witness. He says, “ Those who are able and desire to do so, 
give of their free will as much as they choose; what is collected is 
deposited with the president and with it he supports the widows 
and orphans and those who through sickness or any other cause are 
in want; assists prisoners and strangers and provides for the needy 
in general.” But still, work, property and alms were closely united 
and the relations between them rigorously maintained. Clement 
says, “‘ Woe to them who have somewhat and yet out of hypocrisy 
and idleness permit gifts to be bestowed upon them by others.” 
The Apostolic Constitutions make the Saviour to say: “ Woe to 
those who have and hypocritically take, or hold; and while they 
could help themselves rather take alms of others.” They declare 
that those who receive alms while they might work, rob the poor 
and will receive the divine punishment. 

The rule which seems to be given by the apostle Paul in his 
words concerning contentment was rigorously applied in the early 
Church. Only necessaries were given to the poor. The Chris- 
tianity of the time was unfavorable to luxury of every kind. 
Cyprian in one of his letters gives directions concerning an actor 
who had expressed a desire to join the Christian Church. He was 
to give up his business, and if no other way of earning his living ap- 
peared, he would be supported by the Church, but only upon con- 
dition that he should be content with frugal and simple food. The 
poor were exhorted that they had no real right to support, but that 
it was furnished out of the free, gratuitous love of the people of 
God. They were therefore to receive it as the gift of God. It ap- 
pears from all this that while the early Church strongly insisted 
upon the duty and privilege of assisting the poor, she was never 
more decidedly pronounced in her sense of justice. She treated her 
dependants with the greatest affection, but she never made the way 
of life easy for idlers. 
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In the charities of the early Church there was also a real and not 
a fictitious mutualism. While the rich assisted the poor, the poor 
were exhorted to pray for the rich. Not only were those upon 
whom the gifts were bestowed remembered in the prayers of the 
Church, but those who brought them also. Clement of Rome says 
in his epistle, “ The rich give to the poor; the poor praise God for 
sending to them one by whom their wants are supplied.” While 
the poor received such assistance as their necessities required, the 
effort was constantly made to render them again capable of work, 
and to put them in a condition to earn their own livelihood. They 
were directed where to find work, were furnished with tools, and the 
Church was not burdened with them if they had relatives to whom 
their care could be relegated. Clearly the early Church did not re- 
gard property as robbery. In this we ought to remark also that we 
tind no reference to Christian beneficence upon such a system as the 
tithes. The return to this system wassubsequently made, when the 
charity of the Church began to decay and it was necessary to sub- 
stitute something for the voluntary plan in order to replenish her 


revenues. 

We inquire, therefore, in concluding this paper, wherein resides 
the difference, if there be any, between the recent theories con- 
cerning the Kingdom of God and the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment? We answer: First and chiefly, in the inversion of the divine 


order. They exalt the expression of Christian love into its essence ; 
and this fundamental error results in superficial and extravagant 
views of duty, in which all the elements of beneficence are confused. 
As Joseph Cook says, “They attempt to work from the circum- 
ference to the centre.” Their theories concerning property, labor, 
wages, capital, and the relations of the classes concerned, result from 
imperfect generalizations, bad exegesis and false enthusiasm. 

Hence, secondly, their theories differ widely from the teachings of 
the New Testament in the matter of Christian liberty. The apos- 
tles of the New Redemption transfer to the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
the spirit of bondage. Their life, ideal as it is, is an Old Testament 
life, not a New Testament one. It is a revival of the tithing sys- 
tem, but such an extension of it as shall include one’s entire 
property. The life which they proclaim is not in the truest and 
best sense a Christian life. The cross does not seem to represent to 
them a divine sacrifice for the sins of the world, but a human de- 
votement to the alleviation of its sorrows. The new earth which 
they picture is scarcely that which is set before us in the New Testa- 
ment, purified by the blood of Jesus Christ and inhabited by a chosen 
people; but it is substantially the same earth which the Jewish 
writers of the Maccabean period pictured to themselves in the ex- 
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tension of the Holy Land until it should embrace all nations. The 
beneficence to which they exhort us, though of a highly refined 
character and professedly imitative of the Lord Jesus Christ, is 
severe, formal and legal ; not rich and free according to the spirit 
of the Gospel. It reminds us of the words of Dean Goulburn, who 
says in a certain significant passage: “ We are occasionally some- 
what suspicious of almsgiving. In the term itself we have fancied 
that we heard a legal ring as if it were not genuine Gospel coin, and 
some of us, it may be, have secretly regarded those happy characters 
who are profuse and munificent in relieving the distress of others as 
seeking to be justified by the works of the Law and not by the 
faith of Christ.” 

No thoughtful man can read George D. Herron, or listen to the 
preaching of B. Fay Mills, without receiving the impression that 
they regard the life of self-sacrifice as bestowing upon its subject 
standing with God. “But,” says Dean Goulburn, “no almsgiving, 
however profuse, can wipe away a single stain of guilt from the 
soul, That is the special and exclusive prerogative of the blood of 
Christ’s atonement. It may come up fora ‘memorial before God’ 
when offered to Him in faith,” but as he indicates, it can do no 
more. Beneficence itself is destroyed in the destruction of liberty. 
Exaction is the ruination of love. The glorious thing in self-sacri- 
fice is its voluntariness. The blessedness of giving much or all of 
our means for Christ’s sake is not that we are bound to do so, but 
that we are not bound todoso. Enforced obligation in such matters 
is the Gospel upside down. 

So, thirdly, their life being legal, they have relegated the atoning — 
work of Christ to the background. It scarcely appears as the rem- 
edy for sin. How can it, when the meaning of the cross is so mis- 
stated as in the quotations we have employed; when the Saviour’s 
blood is put upon the same level as our beneficence, and we are told 
and told again that “the atonement is ours as well as Christ’s; ” 
when, in the evangelistic preaching of its apostle, many successive 
sermons are presented without a single distinct reference to or expla- 
nation of the sacrifice for sin on Calvary? If this be Christianity, 
of course “ Protestant Christendom does not know what it is.” 

It would seem as though, in these latter days of reformed relig- 
ion, we were approaching a crisis similar to that which appeared in 
the early Church coincident upon the rise of Montanism. The 
Gnostics were then already in the field, and although the Montan- 
ism and the Gnosticism of the present age do not present exactly 
the same features which they manifested in the early age of the 
Church, the juncture appears in many respects similar. The Mon- 
tanists took a position directly opposed to all werldly culture, art, 
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science and pleasure. Such things were sinful, and the Christian 
should not be involved in them. Martyrdom was exalted into a 
duty, and the evasion of it was a denial of the faith. Fasts were 
enforced with the severity of law; and Montanism, through a 
heroic renunciation of the world, produced characters of the most 
intense devotion. Gnosticism, upon the other hand, combined with 
the theories original to Christianity many elements which were 
derived from Greek philosophy and from that of the Oriental peo- 
ples. It indulged in speculative thought, hoping thereby to promote 
the world’s development. It lost faith in the historic Christ and 
degraded Him into a phantom. Gnostic redemption was not deliv- 
erance from sin, but the restoration of the universal order. Mon- 
tanism was overnarrow; Gnosticism was overbroad. Montanism 
refused fellowship with many who were embraced in the household 
of faith ; Gnosticism offered fellowship to all who were in the most 
remote way seekers after God. Meanwhile, however, the Church 
pursued a middle course, and no historical student can affirm to-day 
that she committed an error. 

The chief danger to the Church at the present time, however, 
does not lie in the direction of Gnosticism, but rather in the other 
direction. It may be that many will be turned aside from the high 
conception of Christianity sub specie xternitatis, to the low concep- 
tion thereof sub specie temporis. Man will be considered as a mor- 
tal rather than as an immortal being. Bodies will be regarded 
more highly than souls, and the meat which perisheth will be con- 
sidered almost as valuable as the meat which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life. Religion will be looked upon not so much as fellowship 
with God as fellowship with man, and the salvation of the soul as 
almost, if not altogether, accomplished in the sustentation of the body. 
The scene of the special triumph of the Gospel will be removed from 
heaven to earth, from eternity to time. Thus Christianity will run 
out into mere materialistic morality, a very highly refined morality, 
but morality still. Its tests and terms will be reversed and, instead . 
of asking what God is doing for man, it will ask what man is doing 
for God. Instead of dwelling upon the love of Christ for man, it 
will magnify the love of man for Christ. Men will not be fitted for 
a life in glory, but only equipped for their work in the flesh. 

In order to the avoidance of such evils, this only is to be steadily 
borne in mind: Christian beneficence, even upon its broadest scale, 
is to be regarded not as the essence of Christianity, but only as its 
expression. 


CHICAGO. Davip R. BREED. 





VIII. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


ABJURATION OF ROMANISM. 


THE reception into the membership of the Presbyterian Church of 
L. J. A. Papineau, Seigneur of Montebello, Quebec, is an event in 
Canadian history of more than ordinary interest and significance. 
He was born and brought up in the Church of Rome, but his distant 
ancestors were Huguenots, some of whom were massacred and others 
exiled in the bloody times following the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes by Louis XIV, in 1685. Mr. Papineau and his progenitors 
possessed a spirit of manly independence which made them restive 
under Romish despotism. His grandfather quarreled, over a ques- 
tion of Church discipline, with Monseigneur Lartique, first bishop of 
Montreal ; and his father, the leader of the Canadian Rebellion of 1837, 
declared on the floor of Parliament that it was to Luther that the 
world owed its liberty of conscience and speech, and on his death-bed 
he declined to receive the last sacrament of the Church. The present 
Seigneur, while being educated for the bar by the Sulpicians, mani- 
fested a similar disposition. His ecclesiastical teachers had occasion 
to rebuke him more than once for laughing at fabulous stories about 
saints whose names stand high in the Calendar of Rome. They found 
it impossible to crush out his natural tendency to think and investi- 
gate for himself. It goes without saying that this is a flagrant sin in 
the eyes of Romish and especially Jesuit educationalists. Utter 
unreasoning submission to the will and the dicta of the superior is the 
backbone of that system. To depart from this rule is a mortal offense. 

When eighteen years old, Papineau, along with his father, was 
exiled on account of their part in the revolt of 1837. He took refuge 
in the State of New York, and was there received most cordially into 
a godly Presbyterian family, where he first learned to think that sal- 
vation could be found outside of the Church of Rome. The example 
and lessons of that Christian home made a deep and lasting impres- 
sion upon him. No longer terrorized by ecclesiastical dictation and 
penalties, he began to reason freely upon religious matters. He 
wrestled bravely with difficulties and doubts until one conviction 
became gradually stronger and finally dominant, viz., that the Pope, 
the Cardinals and Bishops are not the representatives of Christ and 
His apostles. Accordingly at the age of twenty-five he ceased to 
practice the Roman Catholic religion. After fuller and more careful 
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study he reached the conclusion that the Word of God is the true 
source of Christianity, and that all religious questions must be deter- 
mined by its sole authority. He saw clearly that in barbarous ages 
the clergy had corrupted the Church with pagan beliefs, superstitions 
and ceremonies, until her primitive apostolic features had almost dis- 
appeared. She had become proud, avaricious, tyrannical; and things 
were not getting better but worse. Recently the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary was invented, and the 
Pope was made spiritual Czar by being pronounced infallible by the 
Vatican Council. The right of private judgment and liberty of con- 
science under his rule were extinct. As Mr. Papineau continued his 
study of ecclesiastical history and of the Bible he became fully per- 
suaded that the most evangelical Church is the best, and finally 
decided to cast in his lot with Presbyterians as, in his judgment, 
keeping nearest to the Gospel. This was in substance the statement 
which he made in the face of a dense congregation of French Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, as he was received into the membership 
of St. John’s Church, Montreal, on the 10th of February last. 

The Scriptural character of his views may be seen from his explicit 
answers to the following questions proposed to him on that occasion 
by Pastor Morin: 


‘*Do you believe with all your heart in God your Creator and your Father, in 

Jesus Christ His Son who saved you, and in the Holy Ghost who sanctified you? 
“Yes, by the grace of God 

‘‘Do you believe that the Word of God which has been taught you is the per- 
fect revelation of His will and can lead you to salvation ; and are you so per- 
suaded of the truth of the Gospel that you understand that it is better to suffer 
all things than to abandon the profession of it? 

‘*Yes, by the grace of God. 

‘Do you place all your confidence in Jesus Christ as your only Saviour, and 
do you seek in Him alone your justification and salvation ? 

“I do, by the grace of God. 

‘*Do you repent of al] your sins, and do you confess them to God with a sin- 
cere heart; and do you ask pardon of the Lord and renounce all sin, and 
resolve to live in temperance, righteousness and piety, offering yourself a living 
sacrifice to God which is your reasonable service? 

“‘T ask God to give me grace to do so.” 


The consequences of this public confession will be felt in all parts of 
Canada and extend into the distant future. 

For the present it is satisfactory to know that Mr. Papineau’s large 
circle of friends have not been alienated from him. They continue 
to treat him with the same distinguished consideration and honor as 
heretofore. This is a pleasing tribute to his personal worth, and an 
indication of the growth of the spirit of toleration among the people. 
Writers in the French press have defended his course, and replied 
with much warmth and ability to the torrents of abuse poured upon 
him by La Minerve, the mouthpiece of medieval priestly tyranny. 
It is a new and revolutionary departure, compared with the state of 
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things fifty or even twenty-five years ago, for French papers to take 
this attitude of disobedience and defiance to the Church. Nota few 
of them of late have done so most decidedly. A writer in the St. 
Scholastique Liberté expresses himself as follows on Mr. Papineau’s 
change of faith : 


‘“‘Mr. Papineau, Seigneur of Montebello, has abjured the Catholic faith in 
order to embrace the Presbyterian belief. We see in this only the free action of 
a free man, and we venture to think that neither the one nor the other should 
disturb public opinion. Immediately the Minerve seizes upon this event in order 
to throw mud at an honest citizen, to trench upon the inmost relations of his 
domestic life, and even to insult the memory of the great Papineau, the heroic 
warrior of evil days. We can appraise the writings of our confrére upon the 
abjuration of the Seigneur of Montebello only as the emanation of concentrated 
idiocy, as the hateful clamor of a despotism which will soon be no longer in 
vogue, and, finally, as the brutal expression of an intolerance cuirassed with 
hypocrisy. We are upholders of all liberty, and we believe with Lacordaire 
that religious liberty is nothing other than respect for the convictions of others. 
....» Why insult those who do not think as we do, who have not the same 
prayers, but who implore the same Christ? Formerly, thanks to the darkness 
of ignorance, scaffolds were erected to execute those who permitted themselves 
to hold a belief which was not Catholic. Under Louis XIV they were outlawed. 
But ideas have advanced since then. The sun of tolerance and charity has shed 


some blessed rays upon our miserable planet, and honest beliefs are henceforth 
free.”’ 


These are bold and strong words, coming from a Romish source ; 
and it would be easy to cite many similar declarations. Indeed the 
French press is well-nigh unanimous in condemning the attitude of 
La Minerve. This fact is cheering to the friends of truth and free- 
dom and must be alarming to the hierarchy. 

The action of Mr. Papineau is very significant in many respects. 
It is fitted to inspire with courage the many thousands, if not hun- 
dred of thousands, of his compatriots who have lost confidence in 
Romanism and are groaning under its oppression. They are deterred 
from following him through fear of cruel persecutions instituted by 
the clergy, through family ties, through social and business consider- 
ations, and through the dominant influence of the priests with their 
wives and daughters. Happily Mr. Papineau was free from the last- 
named influence. His wife was a devout Presbyterian, an American 
lady of ability and culture, and his daughter is and has been an active 
and useful Sabbath-school worker. 

His public step may teach bishops and priests a much-needed lesson 
of caution in the exercise of their unlimited power in imposing assess- 
ments for the erection, enlargement and maintenance of churches and 
mansions for the clergy. The people have hardly any voice in this 
matter, and it is high time that they were making themselves heard, 
for they are more oppressed than those of the papal countries of 
Europe. The eighteenth chapter of the Consolidated Statutes of 
Lower Canada makes bishops and priests supreme with respect to 
such taxation. Besides, according to Romish theology, salvation is 


20 
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invariably tied to the sacraments, and these are wholly in the hands 
of priests who grant and withhold them at pleasure. To be deprived 
of them means excommunication and disgrace in this life, and eternal 
ruin in the world to come. Hence if the civil law does not give the 
Church all the power she desires, in order to accumulate wealth and 
govern the education and secular affairs of a country, she readily 
falls back upon spiritual penalties and wields these with terrorizing 
force. But as faith in the priest’s right and ability to do what he 
claims—faith in his seven sacraments—dies in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, this ecclesiastical lash loses its eflicacy, and they refuse to be 
taxed and impoverished through fear of being doomed to perdition 
by the arbitrary dictum of a frail fellow-mortal. They break away 
from the communion of Rome and thus free their lands and the fruits 
of their industry from such exactions. This is what has happened 
with thirty or forty thousand of them in the province of Quebec 
during the last half century. History repeats itself, and Mr. Papin- 
eau’s example and the utterances of the French and English press in 
connection with it, will cause the repetition to go on with greater 
rapidity than heretofore. He is a man of high standing and unblem- 
ished reputation, and his wide influence among his countrymen and 
in the growing liberal party to which he belongs, is now all in one 
direction. His Seignory is the third largest in Canada, being fifty 
miles square, and extending this distance along the Ottawa river. By 
his recent action he has released himself and his estate from the 
grasp of ecclesiastics, and, no doubt, others will on due reflection see 
the wisdom of doing the same. 

The public opinion brought to a head by this event and by others 
transpiring at the same time, is not to be set aside by those dignita- 
ries who have so long had things theirown way. Bishops, archbishops 
and priests are now being forcibly taught by the laity to walk cireum- 
spectly. The other day Mr. St. George, Advocate, had a priest fined 
one hundred dollars for slandering him from the pulpit. And the 
poet Freschette threatened through the press to deal with another in 
the same way for a similar offense. Just now an action for damages, 
of most grave import,is pending against the Archbishop of Montreal. 
He undertook to silence forever the Canada Revue because it behaved 
in an independent manner and exposed some of the peccadillos of 
certain clerics. The Revue has succeeded in bringing his Grace into 
court, and having him examined by lawyers like any other citizen—a 
thing which was supposed to be impossible. Referring to those who 
believed in this supposition, and to the next stage in the case, the 
Revue says: 


“Tt is our turn to-day to make some predictions and we promise them that 
before January, 1895, we will have obtained from the highest court of the 
empire a decision that will regulate, once for all, the liberty of every one. We 
will know if we are obliged to bend the back and to receive without murmuring 
the strappings of all these little prebendaries whose damaged virtue it is neces- 
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sary for usto repair. We will see if they have a right to fail in the most com- 
mon honor, to the extent of not giving over, in exchange for their little white- 


washing, the document which they had solemnly promised to have their chief 
sign. 

«‘ We will learn at last if the press is protected against the exactions and cap- 
rices of ecclesiastical dignitaries whose tranquility it has deranged. In fact the 
judicial decision which we are waiting for should be nothing but the confirma- 
tion of the decision unanimously rendered by public opinion since the com- 
mencement of the struggle that we have undertaken for the triumph of liberty. 
. .. . What an enormous change has been accomplished since the day when 
we for the first time uttered the cry of alarm. Is not the cruel abasement still 
to be remembered in which the French press crawled, always under the stroke 
of the clerical rod, and not daring to raise its voice for fear of seeing itself 
crushed under the blows of crozier and sprinkler Now our fellow-citi- 


zens no longer hesitate to take a stand against the clerical autocracy, to discuss 
face to face with beadles and sacristans.’’ 


This is not an exaggerated account of the past or the present, 
although the Revue may not be able to realize the forces that have 
brought about the change and that are destined to carry it forward to 
completion. 

For the last fifty years the Protestant Churches, and especially the 
Presbyterian Church, have been giving this people the Gospel. The 
seed sown has all along yielded fruit, and will soon do so more abund- 
antly. We do not underrate secular agencies. Weare greatly cheered 
by hearing the people, the press, and members of Parliament loudly 
demanding better schools from which medizeval fables and trash must 
be banished. But we have unlimited confidence in the efficacy of the 
Word of God to break every yoke and set the people free. Hence we 
have sent out colporteurs to distribute the Word broadcast. They 
are the pioneers of our reformation work. Mission schools have also 
been established in many places—and these should be increased in 
number an hundredfold. The great central schools at Pointe-aux- 
Trembles have given a Christian education to thousands of young 
men and women. Churches have been planted wherever openings 
have been found for them; and French pastors and missionaries have 
been trained in the Presbyterian College, Montreal, for the last 
twenty-five years. Not a few of these have followed their expatriated 
converts who have been driven by priestly persecution into the New 
England States, and are there actively engaged in their Master’s ser- 
vice. Just now new life is being put into L’ Aurore, the weekly 
French Protestant paper which has been published for many years. 
It is under the able management of Rev. C. E. Amaron, who has 
associated with him Revs. Dr. Conssirat, Joseph L. Morin, Theodore 
Lafleur and others; and its usefulness in the present crisis promises 
to be extensive. 

These are the agencies, along with the secular press, that are des- 
tined to enlighten the minds of the people. It need hardly be added 
that they are naturally drawn to Presbyterianism as securing to them 
the liberty, fraternity, and equality they desire. They are not 
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unmindful of the historic past. They appreciate the manner in which 
Protestant Britain sheltered and aided the exiled Huguenots. Those 
of them who, like Seigneur Papineau, study history, soon discover 
the attitude of the Reformers of the sixteenth century towards the 
Romish Hierarchy, and their souls become stirred within them to 
emulate the example of their great fellow-countrymen of Geneva. 


MONTREAL. D. H. MacVicar. 


“STONEWALL” JACKSON AND THE PRESBYTERIAN 
STANDARDS. 


GENERAL Dantet H. Hitt, of the Confederate army, a brother-in-law 
as well as fellow-soldier of General Thomas J. Jackson, gives the 
following account of the latter’s first acquaintance with the Presby- 
terian Standards : 


Jackson had been baptized in the Episcopal Church, but not confirmed. His 
leanings, however, were towards that Church. One day I read him the defini- 
tion of sin given in the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. Its brevity and com- 
prehensiveness impressed him very much. Knowing his great admiration for 
sententiousness, I read him the answers to several other questions. He became 
so much interested that he borrowed the little book, which he said he had never 
seen nor heard of before. He kept it a week or more, and on returning it said 
that he had read it very carefully, that it was a wonderful production, a model 
of fine English as well as of sound theology. I then gave him the Confession 
of Faith of the Presbyterian Church. This too he had never seen. He kept it 
a much longer time than the Catechism, and compared the footnotes with his 
Bible. He professed himself pleased with everything except predestination and 
infant baptism. His scruples about the latter did not last very long. In the 
last years of his life he was regarded as a fatalist ; but his repugnance to predes- 
tination was long and determined ”’ (The Century for February, 1894, p. 624). 


The conquest thus begun was completed, General Hill thinks, by 
softer influences than dogmatic formule. But, in any case, here is a 
testimony to the directly evangelizing power of the clearly cut expo- 
sitions of truth contained in our Standards, which deserves a place 
alongside of the experiences with them of Dr. Thornwell (see Palmer’s 
Life of Thornwell, pp. 162-165). 





IX, 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I. EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


GENESIS PRINTED IN COLORS, showing the Original Sources from which 
it is Supposed to have been Compiled. Withan Introduction. By EpwIn 
CoNnE BIsSELL, Professor in McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 
Hartford, Conn.: Belknap & Warfield, 1892. Pp. xvi, 59. 


A thin book, but condensing into easily manageable space a large amount 
of sound scholarship. It is intended for the use of all who would know 
the grounds, and determine for themselves concerning the results, of the 
present European criticism of the Bible. The English text is published 
in seven different colors to represent the various parts of ancient documents 
which are said to enter into the composition of Genesis. Instead of the 
long and perplexing work of following each critic and tabulating his results, 
and then comparing them all together, one may find in this thin volume 
a fair representation of the general result, and fully enough to try his criti- 
cal faculties for at least a year. The analysis of the text into its component 
parts is that of Kautzsch and Socin, published in Germany in 1891. No one, 
therefore, can justly complain that the analysis is not a true presentation of 
the general results held by a large number of critics in Europe so late as 1891. 

The Introduction is a calm statement of the simple fundamental laws of 
critical investigation of texts, which each student who proposes to himself 
this work must take to heart, or renounce his project of reaching a fair and 
just conclusion. We most heartily recommend this work as the most com- 
pact and striking exhibition of the two sides of the present controversy over 
the Old Testament, in its Introduction and its text. 

Rochester, N. Y. : HOWARD OsGoop. 


Diz ANSCHAUUNG DER KRITISCHEN SCHULE WELLHAUSENS VOM 
PENTATEUCH u. 8. W., von EDUARD RUPPRECHT, Pfarrer. Erlangen 
und Leipzig, 1893. Pp.77 (fhe View of the Pentateuch held by the Criti- 
cal School of Wellhausen ; its value and the way for the Church to main- 
tain itself against it. A scientifically established Witness for the Faith 
addressed to the present, especially to our young theological generation. 
By Edward Rupprecht, Pastor. Mal. ii. 7). 


In the general defection of the university professors of Germany the pastors 
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are coming to the front in defense of the integrity of the Word of God and 
the sure basis of the Christian faith. Pastor Rupprecht has done good service 
in these two brief treatises, which are well adapted for general circulation. 
The principal arguments, by which the genuineness and historical trust- 
worthiness of the Pentateuch, the Book of Daniel, and the disputed portions 
of Isaiah have in recent times been assailed, are here succinctly stated and 
refuted ; the incompatibility of such views with the Christian faith and with 
a real reverence for the authority of Christ and the plain teachings of Holy 
Scripture is clearly shown ; and the baleful consequences to true religion of 
their adoption are strongly set forth. And most earnest appeals are addressed 
to candidates for the ministry, whose office it will be to preach the Word, 
who will be entrusted with the care of souls, and who will be called to visit 
the sick and the dying, not to follow blindly those blind guides, who will 
undermine and unsettle their faith ; nor surrender themselves to baseless and 
hypothetical speculations, which are at war with loyalty to Christ and to the 
Word of God, and which a candid and searching examination will show to 
have no real scientific warrant. That Christian minister is of no account 
and imperils his own soul who cannot say from the heart, ‘‘ I believed, and 
therefore have I spoken.”’ 
Princeton. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 


ERNSTE BLICKE IN DEN WAHN DER MODERNEN KRITIK DES ALTEN TEs- 
TAMENTES, von ADOLF ZAHN, Dr.d. Theol. Giitersloh, 1893. 8vo, pp. 
180. (Serious Glances at the Delusion of the Modern Criticism of the 
Old Testament. By Dr. Adolph Zahn). 


Dr. Zahn wields a trenchant pen. He writes under a strong impression of 
the presumption of those, be they who they may, Church dignitaries, uni- 
versity professors, men of reputed scholarship, or what not, who array them- 
selves against the well-accredited truth of God. And he does not hesitate 
to use very decided language in expressing his appreciation of the weakness 
of their arguments and the falsity of their positions. In this brochure he 
pays special attention to Cornill’s Introduction to the Old Testament, the 
prelate Rudolph Schmid’s Instruction in the Religion of the Old Testament 
for Seminaries and Higher Gymnasiums, a discourse by Prof. R. F. Grau on 
What Remains of the Old Testament? and Dean Friedrich Kostlin’s Instruc- 
tion in the Old Testament for Higher Schools. Some other miscellaneous 
matters belonging to the same general subject are likewise introduced, which 
are discussed in a similar vein. 

Princeton. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 


KURZGEFASSTER KOMMENTAR ZU DEN HEILIGEN SCHRIFTEN ALTEN 
UND NEUEN TESTAMENTS SOWIE ZU DEN APOKRYPHEN. A. Altes 
Testament. Erste Abteilung: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus und Numeri, 
ausgelegt von Dr. HERMANN L. STRACK, ausserord. Professor der 
Theologie in Berlin. Erste Lieferung, enthaltend GENEsIS, Kap. 1-46. 
Miinchen: Beck, 1892. 


Prof. Strack’s Genesis is a contribution to a complete commentary on the 
Bible, under the editorship of Professors Strack and Zockler, which has 
been coming out at intervals during the past six years. Eleven parts had 
appeared before, and this is one-third of the long-delayed first part 
that embraces the first four books of the Pentateuch. For obvious 
reasons the publisher has not allowed the whole of Genesis to appear in this 
‘¢ Lieferung,’’ and he informs us on the cover that the excursus on “‘ Genesis 
and Egypt” follows in the second installment. However, only four 
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chapters of Genesis are lacking, so that we have practically a complete com- 
mentary on this book, and are in a position to judge of the general charac- 
teristics and standpoint of the work as a whole, and to anticipate in a 
measure the nature of that which is to follow. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this work is the best one that has 
thus far appeared in the series. Prof. Strack is a pronounced conservative, 
as are all the writers for thiscommentary ; but conservatism with him is not 
synonymous with prejudice, as is unfortunately sometimes the case. He 
exhibits a singular degree of impartiality, and manifestly adopts no view on 
a particular passage because it is the received conservative opinion, nor 
rejects another view because it is adopted by men with whose critical stand- 
point he has no sympathy. In these days of schools of opinion, when most 
men lack the time or the energy to go to the bottom of a subject, and so at- 
tach themselves to some great authority whom they follow through thick 
and thin, it is refreshing to find a critic who cannot be pigeon-holed, but who 
judges facts objectively and without reference to the opinion of parties 
on the matter. In all controverted points his statement of the different 
theories is full and fair, and there are few cases in which one does not feel 
that the author’s decision is the most natural one if one is willing to lay 
aside presuppositions. 

Neither is Prof. Strack’s conservatism synonymous with ignorance of the 
latest results of scientific investigation. His book is preéminently up to 
date in all respects. Not only in grammatical or critical details, or matters of 
comparative Semitic philology, where one should have a right to expect an 
exhaustive knowledge of the literature, but also in natural science, history 
and Assyriology he seems to be equally well versed. Even Mr. Pinches’ 
newly discovered phonetic reading of the name of the Babylonian hero, 
Gilgames, instead of the conventional Izdubar, has not escaped his notice. 
He possesses in eminent degree that faculty that seems to be confined to 
the German race, of being able to read everything and of remembering all 
that he reads. All who have had the pleasure of knowing Dr. Strack per- 
sonally, or hearing himin the classroom, know that thoroughness is his great 
characteristic. In spite of the fact that this commentary is painfully com- 
pressed, and that the grammatical apparatus is designed largely for the use of 
beginners, it will prove itself useful to the most advanced students in the 
fact that it embodies the very latest results of scientific investigation, and 
that it isa mine of references to the newest literature. 

The arrangement of the commentary is scientific, and, in the main, prac- 
tical also. At the top of the page stands a new critical translation of the 
Hebrew text, and below it, notes that are limited to the purpose of explain- 
ing the meaning of the text. All critical and theological observations are 
reserved for excursuses at the end of the natural divisions of the narrative. 
This is scientifically preferable to putting the critical conclusions in regard 
to the analysis and the particular source at the head of each section ; for the 
critical conclusions should grow out of the exegesis, and to prefix them to it 
savors too much of the dogmatic method of interpretation. Moreover, the 
separation of the critical from the purely exegetical material is of great ad- 
vantage both to those who wish to study the book exegetically, and to those 
who wish to study it critically. 

We Americans are accustomed to look with suspicion upon the printing of 
a translation in a commentary. We have been victimized so often by the 
publishers in this matter, by having to buy two fat volumes of translation 
printed in large type in order to get a few notes that might have been 
printed in fifty pages, that we are almost tempted to make up our minds 
never to purchase a commentary with atranslation. There is some practical 
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advantage in printing the original text, particularly when that text requires 
to be critically restored, but translations are seldom needed. Of course, 
when such a work as the Speaker’s Commentary prints the King James ver- 
sion as if Bibles were not to be had, it is simply inexcusable. A new trans- 
lation has more to be said in its favor, but even in this case it is doubtful 
whether the insertion is advisable. In the vast majority of passages a new 
translation has no improvement to offer upon translations already current, 
and in the few cases where it is possible to make changes these could be in- 
serted in the notes. In any case the translation or its main words should 
immediately precede the exegetical note, for it is exceedingly impractical and 
trying to the patience not to be able to read the notes consecutively without 
constantly looking back to the translation in search of a microscopic letter 
that indicates to which portion of the narrative the note applies. One can- 
not help wishing that if the commentary had to be compressed, this had been 
effected by the omission of the version rather than by making the notes so 
scanty as they now are, or if the version had to be printed, that it had been 
printed in the small type and the notes in the large type. It is one of the in- 
explicable peculiarities of commentaries that they usually print just that 
which one most wants to read in the most illegible type. Although this 
commentary sets out to be scientific, and appeals to the learned public, it 
still persists in using the hideous German type, which is now discarded by 
most scientific theological works, and when one comes to read ,the fine-print ex- 
egetical notes in this character, copiously interspersed with equally minute 
Hebrew print, it is nearly as hard on the eyes as the reading of a vitrified 
Assyrian tablet from Nineveh. The excursuses, fortunately, are printed 
in larger and more legible style. 

One thing that is to be said in favor of printing the translation in the Pen- 
tateuch more than in the case of the other books, is the opportunity that it 
gives to distinguish the several documents that it issupposed to contain. Prof. 
Strack distinguishes the documents as he analyses them by the use of differ- 
ent kinds of type, in the manner of Kautzsch and Socin’s Genesis. He 
is careful to tell us, however, in the Preface that this method was agreed 
upon by him with the publisher before Kautzsch and Socin’s work appeared. 
Even this clearness to the eye seems hardly to justify the use of so much 
space in the commentary as it demands. Practical purposes would be sub- 
served just as well by tabular arrangements of the analyses such as Driver 
gives in his Introduction. 

Brief as the exegetical footnotes are, they are very judicious, and contain just 
that which is most important that a student should know. The textual and 
grammatical notes are particularly good,and contribute a number of impor- 
tant new items to the exegesis of the book. 

The most original and most interesting portions of the work are the 
excursuses. A general idea of their character may be gained from an 
enumeration of the titles of a few of the earlier ones. After the first 
chapter follow excursuses on: (1) A general survey of the account of 
creation; (2) Origin of the narrative ; (8) The Bible and natural science; 
(4) The six days; (5) The Sabbath. After chaps. ii-iii, on: (1) The title in 
Gen. ii. 4°; (2) The relation of the two accounts of creation; (3) The unity 
of the human race; (4) The primitive state of mankind; (5) Paradise; (6) 
The tree of knowledge; (7) The serpent. The other excursuses are similar 
in their character. They are partly critical, partly theological, and partly 
historical; and they give us a good insight into the author’s theological 
standpoint. 

The matter which will naturally awaken most interest at the present time 
is Prof. Strack’s attitude towards the analysis of Genesis. In spite of his 
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strongly conservative theological position he accepts the analysis of the Pen- 
tateuch as an accomplished fact. If any one thinks that one who admits that 
the Pentateuch is compiled from documents must go the whole way with 
Stade and the writers for the Zeitschrift fiir Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
and end by giving up all belief in the truthfulness of the Pentateuch record, 
he should read this commentary and be convinced of the contrary. It shows 
that the analysis is something separable from the destructive inferences that 
have been based upon the analysis, and that a man may accept the one and yet 
occupy a decidedly hostile attitude towards the other. The great interest of 
this book lies in the fact that it meets.the radical critics on their own ground. 
Instead of denying the facts that they allege, it accepts them and then 
shows that the further inferences that they draw are unwarranted. 

This commentary is significant as an expression of a reaction that has 
been manifesting itself in several quarters against two features of the dom- 
inant Graf-Wellhausen school ; first, its overconfidence in its ability to an- 
alyze the record, and secondly, its fondness for setting the documents that 
it discovers in contradiction to one another. Although Prof. Strack be- 
lieves that the phenomena warrant the belief that written sources underlie 
our present Pentateuch, he does not believe that these sources can always be 
detected with certainty, or that it is wise in a multitude of cases to attempt 
to say to which document a section belongs. For instance, xxxii. 25-32, which 
Dillmann ascribes to E, and Wellhausen with equal positiveness ascribes 
to J, he leavesan open question. Thedivine name Elohim here furnishes no 
criterion, for J must have used it on account of the connection of the inci- 
dent with the name Peni-él, and we may add, on account of the nature 
of the narrative also. In the failure of this criterion there are no other 
literary tests that can be used, and it is better, therefore, to leave the section 
doubtful. 

The so-called Priestly code (P) is recognized with practical unanimity by 
critics of all schools, and Prof. Strack indicates it in every case by the use 
of a special type. This is right; P represents a distinct and striking lit- 
erary phenomenon, to which the attention of the student should certainly be 
directed. Whether this phenomenon indicates that there was once an 
independent P document is another question, to which different answers 
may be given; but the presence of sections in Genesis, and in the other 
books of the Pentateuch that are marked off from the rest of the narrative 
in diction and thought, is the starting point of any investigation into the 
literary origin of the Pentateuch. 

With JE, however, the case is entirely different. These hypothetical docu- 
ments are admitted to be closely allied to each other in thought and in lan- 
guage. They covered practically the same ground, and were so similar in 
arrangement that they could easily be braided together by the redactor. The 
use of the divine names also furnishes no certain criterion, for it is admitted 
by all that there are cases in which J must say Elohim, and it remains to be 
proved that E cannot use the name 7. In the case of P it can be argued 
with a good deal of plausibility from Ex. vi. 3 that the writer of this verse 
holds that the name 17 was not used during the patriarchal period, and 
that, therefore, while all Elohim sections do not necessarily come from his 
hand, it is probable that no 1% sections are to be ascribed to him. In the 
case of JE, however, no such rigidity of linguistic usage can be rendered 
probable, and as a matter of fact J makes the serpent say Elohim (iii. 1 ff.), 
thus putting it in the category of the heathen, who must not use the per- 
sonal name of God. In iv. 25 J also uses the name Elohim on account of the 
emphasis upon the divine power (Keil). In chap. xliiiand xliv (J) Joseph can 
say Elohim, for he is playing the part of an Egyptian. J uses the name Elohim 
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in the phrase, ‘‘ Sons of God,’’ and numerous other stereotyped expressions. 
Accordingly, it appears that J could say Elohim if he had any good reason 
for doing so, and who will guarantee that E might not say 17 if he also 
had good reason ? In view of this fact, any analysis of the JE narrative is 
obviously attended with enormous difficulties, and one is inclined to be skep- 
tical as to whether there are really two documents there after all. Prof. 
Strack accordingly does very wisely in printing all of JE in one type, and 
confining the expression of opinion in regard to the assignment of sections 
to the critical notes. In this way he escapes the perplexity that Kautzsch 
and Socin confess in the attempt to make a complete analysis, and avoids the 
imputation of arbitrariness that must always attach to a decision for which 
no apparent reasons can be given. In certain conspicuous cases, such as 
Gen. xx, xxi. 8-31, xxviii. 17-22, he decides positively in favor of a sepa- 
rate E source ; in other cases he gives a tentative analysis; and in still others 
he follows the example of Driver in his Introduction, and refrains from 
analyzing. With such subtleties as the distinction between J' and J? and 
between E'and E?, which rest upon purely subjective opinion, and serve 
more to bring criticism into disrepute than to advance it, he has nothing 
whatever to do. 

The other point that we mentioned as characteristic of this commentary is 
its refusal to find contradictions in the several documents. It cannot be 
denied that critics, in their eagerness to support their theories of the analy- 
sis, have been overzealous in the search for discrepancies that should prove 
difference of authorship; and this book represents a wholesome reaction 
against this ultracriticism. Although Prof. Strack regards Gen. i and ii as 
taken from different sources, he holds, in opposition to almost all modern com- 
mentators, that these accounts are not contradictory ; particularly that ii. 19 
does not teach that the animals were created after man. On the two versions 
of the flood story, he remarks (p. 29): ** R, who had P and J in their complete 
forms, cannot have found the startling contradiction that is now generally 
claimed in regard to the duration of the flood (J, 61 days; P, 1 year and 
11 days). That, according to J also, the flood lasted longer than 61 days is 
indicated in viii. 6.’ In the case of the number of animals that were to be 
taken into the ark, however (vi. 19f. P; vii. 2-5 J), he feels constrained to 
admit that P here is less exact than J. The three narratives in xii. 10-20 
(J), chap. xx (E) and xxvi. 7-12 (J), which the great majority of critics of 
all schools regard as variant forms of the tradition of the same event, Prof. 
Strack heroically pronounces independent episodes. Being independent, 
there is no basis for the claim of contradiction in details, and each one of the 
stories is to be regarded as historically credible. The remarkable differ- 
ence in regard to the wives of Esau indicates to Prof. Strack difference of 
authorship, but not necessarily contradiction. P says that they were Judith, 
the daughter of Beeri, the Hittite; Basemath, the daughter of Elon, the 
Hittite; and Mahalath, the daughter of Ishmael (xxvi. 34, xxviii. 9). J 
says that they were Adah, the daughter of Elon, the Hittite; and Oholiba- 
mah, the daughter of Anah, the daughter of Zibeon, the Hivite; and Base- 
math, Ishmael’s daughter (xxxvi. 2f.). The Professor thinks that it is pos- 
sible to harmonize these accounts by identifying Beeri with Anah, Judith 
with Oholibamah, Basemath with Adah, and Machalath with Basemath, 
and by regarding ‘‘ Hivite ” in xxxvi. 2 asa textual error for ‘“‘ Hittite.”’ This 
wholesale harmonization cannot be pronounced impossible, but it seems un- 
likely. The relation of J to E he regards constantly as a mutually confirma- 
tory and supplementary one. He protests against the interpretation of the 
silence of one document as an affirmation that an event recorded in the other 
did not take place; and in his hands the analysis, instead of destroying the 
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historicity, becomes a means of confirming it by the testimony of two wit- 
nesses. 

The author nowhere states his theory in regard to the age and mutual re- 
lation of the sources that he believes to exist in Genesis. This will no doubt 
be given in the Introduction to Gen.-Num. that is to follow in the third sec- 
tion of the work. From the opinion expressed on numerous individual points, 
however, one can see in a general way where the author stands. J and E he 
evidently regards as originally independent works, although he confesses 
that a complete analysis is impossible, and that the sections supposed to be 
omitted from one document must have been similar to those retained from 
the other. He has evidently given full weight to the fact just referred to, 
that the use of the divine names is not a sure test of authorship; and yet he 
feels constrained to recognize a distinction in the sources. In the course 
of the summer before this commentary had appeared, Prof. Strack told 
me that he had given long and earnest consideration to the question whether 
it were not possible to regard the Book of Genesis as composed of two 
sources, one by an author who on grounds of historical consistency never 
uses the name 7’, and the other by an author who uses 7 and Elohim, 
according as the narrative renders one or other of these names appropri- 
ate; but that he had finally come to the conclusion that this hypothesis was 
impossible. I do not know what the special considerations were that moved 
him to this decision; I presume, however, that they were certain facts 
to which he calls attention in the notes, namely: (1) That there are numer- 
ous cases in Genesis in which we find 17 where all antecedent probability 
would lead us to expect Elohim, and vice versa. Notable instances are xii. 
17 and xxvi. 28, 30, where analogy would lead us to expect Elohim instead 
of 7, as is the case in xx. 8,6,11,13,17. Appropriate as Elohim is in chap. 
xx, where God appears in relation to heathen, one can scarcely venture to 
assert that any author, either J or E, must have used it, in view of the fact 
that in the precisely similar narratives in chaps. xii and xxvi it is not used. 
Notice particularly xxvi. 28, 29, where Abimelech and Phicol use the name 
m7 as freely as if they had been Hebrews. (2) In narratives that are pre- 
cisely analogous in their contents, we find in one case 7, and in the other 
Elohim. Perhaps the most striking instance of this sort is Gen xxix. 31- 
85 compared with xxx. 1,6, 17-23. Instances of this sort obviously cannot 
be explained by any theory of a special meaning of the divine names; and 
as Delitzsch remarks, the attempts of Hiivernick, Keil and Kurtz to carry 
this explanation through Genesis makes the impression that they could have 
been made just as well if the use of the names had been the opposite of that 
which it now is. (38) There are breaks in the narrative that seem to indicate 
a transition to another source. A good example of this sort is xxxvii. 28, 
where ‘* Midianites,’’? merchantmen, are introduced without the article 
in spite of the fact that they are evidently regarded as identical with the 
Ishmaelites that have just been mentioned. 

The consideration of some such facts as these, no doubt, has led Prof. 
Strack to accept the theory of independent documents. That they do show 
that some sort of compilation has gone on cannot be doubted, but that they 
or any other of the phenomena that are pointed out indicate that J and E 
were ever independent documents in any true sense of the word, seems to me to 
bea matter that is stilla long way from being definitely settled. When one goes 
as far as Prof. Strack does in admitting the strictly parallel character of the 
two records, in denying that contradictions exist, in holding that the ac- 
counts are mutually supplementary, and that silence is not to be construed 
as ignorance, but as due to the omission of a section similar in contents to 
the one that has been taken from the sister document ; we are inclined to ask 
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whether some simpler theory cannot be devised to explain the facts than the 
elaborate redaction which JE must be assumed to have undergone, to which 
the composition of the other historical books of the Old Testament hardly 
furnishes an adequate analogy. For instance, would not a theory of a re- 
cension of two MSS. of the same work of different families, such as Kloster- 
mann has lately propounded, cover the case just as well ? 

Prof. Strack’s opinion in regard to P is also hard to accept. Wellhausen 
long since admitted that P must have known the JE narrative, and that he 
follows in a general way the plan of JE. Prof. Strack goes beyond this and 
shows that although the JE sections never presuppose P, the P sections reg- 
ularly presuppose something very similar to that which now stands in the 
intervening JE sections. On Gen ii. 4* he very rightly remarks that the 
phrase, ‘‘ These are the generations,” is always a superscription to what fol- 
lows, and never a subscription to what has preceded, and that it cannot be sup- 
posed to have stood originally before chap. i, because it cannot mean, ‘‘ This 
is the way in which the heaven and the earth were generated,”’ but, ‘‘ These 
are the offspring of the heaven and of the earth.’’ Accordingly, he concludes, 
**T see no other possibility than that which has already been forced upon us 
by i. 31, namely, that in P chap. v did not follow immediately after ii. 3, 
but that between them a section stood which began with ‘ toledéth’ and 
related what became of created things after the creation; in other words, re- 
corded that event of epoch-making significance for all created things, the 
fallof man. This P section has given place to a Jahvistic one (ii. 4-iv. 26), 
presumably because it was briefer and less vivid’ (p. 18). So also on the P 
section, chap. v, he remarks, ‘‘ Thestatement that ‘Adam begat asonin hisown 
likeness,’ and the remark, found nowhere else in P genealogies, after the 
pame of each patriarch, ‘ and he died,’ point backward to a story of the fall 
that must have stood in P, but has been omitted to make room for the J nar- 
rative”’ (p.19). On Gen xix. 29 (P) he remarks, ‘‘ This verse is of great value 
to us because it shows that P also knew the history of the catastrophe that 
overtook Sodom and Gomorrah and of Lot’s rescue ”’ (p. 64). In regard to 
xxxv. 10 he remarks, ‘‘ P must have had a parallel to Jacob’s wrestling at 
Jabbog xxxii. 25ff. (JE), for without some further explanation he could not 
use the new name Israel, as now seems to be the casein ver. 10, unless he had 
given a previous elucidation ’’ (p. 114). These are striking admissions, and 
they go a long way towards undermining the supposed independence of the 
P document. It seems to us that one who recognizes so often that P must 
have presupposed just what is contained in JE, ought to have gone a step 
further and to have inquired whether P did not write with the distinct pur- 
pose of supplementing JE, just as he supplements H, and whether the 
theory of an independent P document is not a critical tradition that goes 
back to the times when all the Elohim sections were ascribed to one author. 
The fact that the P sections, as they now stand, can be read as a connected 
story does not indicate that they once existed separately in this connection, 
as Prof. Strack himself proves; and if we must admit that P knew the 
history now contained in JE, why may we not assume that he wrote with 
reference to JE, instead of assuming a lot of lost parallel sections? Cer- 
tainly such passages as xii. 4°f., xiii. 11'f., xvi. 3, 15, 16, xix. 29, xxi. 3-5, 
etc., have much more the air of being editorial summaries of the history 
found in the context, like the headings of the chapters in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, than fragments of a brief continuous history. 

In regard to the age of the several documents the commentary expresses 
no definite opinion. In an excursus on chap. x, however, it is remarked : 
‘* Whatever one thinks of the age of the Priestly document, the items here 
contained must date from ancient times; to think of exilic or even of post- 
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exilic times is precluded by the absence of the names 35)’ and 095. A period 
subsequent to Saul is at least not demanded by the non-mention of the 
Amalekites and Rephaim, for the memory of Amalek continued to live 
after the destruction of this people (Ex. xvii), and the assumption that 
Amalek was an aboriginal race is not confirmed by xiv. 7.”> On xxxvi. 31, 
‘‘ These are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ This observa- 
tion makes it as good as certain that the author of the list did not write 
until after the establishment of the kingdom in Israel ” (p. 115). 

It would be interesting to refer to the conclusions reached on other much- 
discussed passages that are important in the higher criticism, and to refer to 
the theological standpoint of the author as exhibited in the excursuses, but 
we have already exceeded our limits, and must forego this in the hope that 
the readers of this review will all be readers of the commentary also. It is 
a book that no doubt will be decried by extremists on both sides of the Atlantic 
as unscientific and unduly apologetic, but it will commend itself to all 
moderate people as a valuable and honest work. It is an important contri- 
bution to the exegetical literature of the Old Testament, and deserves 
a cordial reception at the hands of American scholars. 

Hartford Theological Seminary. LEwIs B. PATON. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE SEPTUAGINT and the other Greek Versions of the 
Old Testament (including the Apocryphal Books). By the late Epwin 
Hatcu, M.A., D.D., and Henry A. REDPATH, M.A., assisted by 
other Scholars. Part I: A-BQ2P/0, Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: Macmillan, 1892. Pp. viii, 232. 


Most Biblical scholars are aware to how great an extent the Septuagint has 
become the subject of study within the last thirty years. Outside of the 
interest which attaches to the version itself, its bearing on the textual criti- 
cism and interpretation of the Hebrew would warrant all the attention 
which has been paid to it. Remembering that the earliest portions were trans- 
lated about the end of the third century B. C., and that the earliest manu- 
scripts we have of this earliest version antedate the oldest known manu- 
script of the Hebrew text by about five hundred and sixty years, the immense 
value of the Septuagint as an apparatus criticus for the study of the Masso- 
retic text becomes apparent. The mention of such names as Lagarde, 
Tischendorf, Bickell, Fritzsche, Swete and Hatch indicates the class of men 
who have devoted their energies to the study of the Greek Old Testament. 
And the interest which such men have shown in the matter warrants of it- 
self the deduction that the subject is a most important one. 

The great drawback to effective work has been that the text of the LXX. 
is in an unsatisfactory condition. Before effective and consistent use can be 
made of it in our advance to what is an ultimate aim, viz., placing the text 
of the Old Testament in the same position as that occupied by the New Tes- 
tament text, we must have the text of the LXX. itself well settled. Towards 
that end material has been gradually accumulating. From the time of the 
appearance of the Complutensian polyglot (1514-1517) to the present, gradual, 
We may Say steady, progress has been made. The Roman or Sixtine edition 
was an advance on both the Complutensian and the Veneta, while Grabe’s 
collation of the Alexandrine MS. with others, in many respects poorly done 
though it was, gave scholars more material from which to draw in the 
approach to a purer text. Tischendorf’s edition, though tinted with his 
natural bias in favor of the Sinaitic readings, was an immense stride in 
advance. But while so much study has been given to the text and to its 
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bearings on the Hebrew, almost necessarily the aids to the study of the Greek 
have had to wait. Thus the first Concordance to the Greek (Kircher’s) 
appeared in 1607. Trommius, which is, until the work under consideration 
be finished, our sole reliance, was issued as long ago as 1718. Since then no 
real concordance to the LXX. has appeared ; for the ‘‘ Handy Concordance ”’ 
issued by Bagster, 1887, was so incomplete as to be of no service in critical 
work. When, therefore, students of the Septuagint heard that a Concord- 
ance was to appear which had been carried almost to completion under the 
superintendence of the late Dr. Hatch, they were on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion, and awaited its issue almost with impatience. 

It is the first installment of that work which is now under consideration. 
It will be noticed that it is issued by the Clarendon Press, which is an initial 
guarantee of the promised excellence. Another element to inspire con- 
fidence is that the editor who is carrying the work through the press was a 
colaborer with Dr. Hatch through the bulk of the compilation prior to the 
death of that scholar. 

Weare, therefore, prepared to look favorably upon a work which is appear- 
ing under the very best possible auspices. These delighted anticipations are 
heightened when on opening to the Preface we find that we are to have a 
Concordance not merely to the LXX., but also to the versions (or fragments 
of versions) found in Origen’s Hexapla, to Theodotion, Symmachus, Aquila, 
and the rest. We were waiting for an apparatus criticus, and lo! here we 
have it made ready to hand. The next question to consider was, What texts 
were employed? We find that the texts used were, A, B, the Sixtine edition 
(corrected), with some use of Nestle’s supplement to Tischendorf and 
of the “ earlier volumes ”’ of Swete’s Cambridge Septuagint. Here we meet 
our first disappointment. Theselection was good as far as it went. But it 
did seem that a most important text to take into consideration was Lagarde’s 
edition of the Septuagint (finished to Esther) , while for the Apocrypha there 
is no mention of any use of confessedly the best text we have, that of 
Fritzsche. That the work of so thorough a scholar as Lagarde, eccentric 
though he may have been, should not have been used (or, if used, not 
acknowledged), and that Fritzsche should have been overlooked (or, again, 
the only alternative, unacknowledged), appears passing strange! A minor 
matter to be mentioned here is that the Sinaitic MS. is referred to as ‘* 8.” 
Since that codex is everywhere best known as “3,” confusion would have 
been avoided by retaining the usual nomenclature. 

When we come to examine the arrangement of the Concordance, we can 
give only unmeasured praise. The student who has been accustomed to 
Trommius has a lively sense of the weariness and vexation of spirit caused 
by having to search through several lists'to find the entire number of pas- 
sages in which a word occurs. Trommius arranges the passages containing 
a word under the Hebrew equivalents of that word. Hence, if a single 
Greek word translates a dozen Hebrew words, there are a dozen lists of pas- 
sages. The new work gives but a single list for each word (barring the ref- 
erences to Symmachus, Aquila, Theodotion, ete., which are comparatively 
few and easily seen). The references to the Hebrew are neatly and com- 
pactly managed by printing directly after the Greek word the Hebrew equiva- 
lents numbered, and after each citation the number of the Hebrew word 
which is the equivalent in that particular passage. Where the Greek is a 
paraphrase rather than a translation, and, therefore, the equivalency is a 
matter of doubt, the fact is indicated. For this feature, alone, the new Con- 
cordance will be worth its price to the critical student. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the equivalents are not given in all cases. Thus far the prep- 
ositions have not been followed by the Hebrew words which they translate. 
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The next question, and, after that of accuracy, the chief one, is that of 
completeness. For use among students of the English Bible—among Sun- 
day-school teachers and scholars—we can admit the utility of an abridged or 
condensed concordance. Indeed, there is a distinct advantage in such an 
one because of its cheapness and handiness. But a concordance to the Greek 
of the Old Testament is necessarily for the use of scholars, and to be of any 
real benefit must be practically complete. By this we do not mean that such 
words as pév, dé, yé, and the like are to be collated. Our standard would be 
that every occurrence of every significant word should be noted. In this 
matter Trommius must again be our standard of comparison. A count of the 
words under the first letter of the alphabet shows that Trommius has noted 
about fourteen hundred and sixty distinct words, while the new book lists 
about two thousand and thirty. Apparently, therefore, our latest apparatus is 
for critical purposes half as valuable again as the old standby. But the advan- 
tage is not really so great as this. Many of the additional words are such as 
“a, “* d8ony” and ** d3pds”’ (occurring only in Symmachus), “ Zy,’’ and the 
like. But leaving all such words out of account, we find, for example, three 
significant words, dffapd, afapxyvety and dfacduetos preceding in Hatch 
and Redpath the word ajactievtvs, Which is the first word in Trommius. 
Similarly ava is not cited in Trommius except in the phrased ava pécov, while 
thirteen references are found in the new work to the word used in 
other phrases. Thus far, then, we find the new concordance eminently 
satisfactory. But perfection is unattainable. While we were congrat- 
ulating ourselves upon the fullness of the new work we came upon 
the following: ‘‘ References for proper names, personal pronouns and 
a few of the commonest words are alone omitted.”” We might, perhaps 
with a sigh, resign ourselves to the omission of the personal pronouns, were 
it necessary, though had we known this was intended, a most vigorous pro- 
test would have gone up in advance of the appearance of the work. We 
could have endured without a protest the omission of p¢v, dg, and the like. 
But we are moved to ask whether ards is omitted because it is a personal 
pronoun or “ one of the commonest words.’’ If the former be the case, why 
were the instances of its use as an intensive pronoun not collated ; or else 
why were not intensive pronouns mentioned among the omitted words? The 
pronoun adrvd is also omitted, and the indications are that it will not be 
found ‘under favrod. The entry which is made, ‘ adrdég, passim, cf. 
abtod’’ (of this last there are thirteen occurrences cited), is an aggravation. 
And just below, again, we find ‘‘ airod, passim ’’! Can any one see the utility 
of an entry like passim in a Concordance? Even a superficial student knows 
that often the force of an expression depends on the rendering of adrée, 
that even its position influences the meaning. An example of the impor- 
tance of this word is found, Gen. iii. 15, where, in the protevangelium, adrds 
stands opposed in the LXX. tothe Vulgate ipsa. Therefore, when we find 
that the passages which contain such words as this have not been gathered, 
our disappointment is too deep for expression. We can see no reason for the 
omission. The few pages requisite for the printing of these words would not 
have added appreciably to the ‘cost, either to producer or purchaser. The 
additional labor would not have been so very severe. And we could well 
have afforded to wait the little time additional needed to make the work 
complete. There is suggested by the omission of a)rd¢ the depressing thought 
that possibly the omitted ‘‘ few of the commonest words ”’ include others just 
as important and necessary to critical study as the one just referred to. We 
have also to accept the conclusion that we shall not be able, after all, to lay 
Trommius away on the top shelf as a useless curio. We must e’en keep him 
within easy reach to be used to supplement the new Concordance which 
should have superseded him altogether. 
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An examination of the words which are collated shows that that part of 
the work is very thorough. The collation is very carefully worked out. 
Thus, under dxojer, we have fourteen columns; under dy7p, twenty-two ; 
while d0pwzo¢ requires eighteen. Comparing once more with Trommius, 
we find under dydyxy in Trommius twenty-seven citations ; in Hatch, forty- 
two; twelve of the excess, however, occur in the Apocrypha. Similarly, 
under dyayyéddw there are in Trommius two hundred and six citations ; in 
Hatch, three hundred and one. Thus the compilation in the new Concor- 
dance is one-half greater than in Trommius. Those who are studying the 
lexicography or the grammar of the Septuagint will appreciate at once the 
increased leverage this excess in material furnishes them. 

But two points remain for notice—the abbreviations and signs and the 
press work. It is somewhat extraordinary that no table of abbreviations and 
signs is given. True we have in the Preface an explanation of one use of the 
asterisk and obelus. But there are innumerable instances where these signs 
are used in which the explanation in the Preface can in no way be applied ; 
and no other is furnished. In numerous instances the asterisk is used to in- 
dicate where a certain phrase occurs, and the double obelus serves the same 
end. But the student is left to find that out as best he may. So the abbre- 
viations of the names of the books of the Bible are in many instances 
strange, and a table of the abbreviations would add to the value of the 
book. The last matter for notice is the press work. The type, though small, 
is beautifully clear. Evidently a new font is in use. The words collated 
stand out in heavy-faced type, and are underscored. For the proof-reading 
we are disposed to make all due allowances. We understand the difficulty 
and tedium the reading of such proof brings with it. The extreme careful- 
ness and minute patience, the strain upon eye and brain, entailed by such a 
task are not lost to sight. Yet, bearing in mind all this, we cannot avoid 
thinking that the work might have been accomplished without making neces- 
sary a quarto page of addenda et corrigenda, one-third of that page solid 
matter! A little less haste might have made unnecessary the task of at 
least a day for each purchaser of the Concordance, in making the corrections 
indicated in this first part. 

What then is the value of the work ? The editors had in hand a task than 
which none is more important at the present. The demand for the work 
when completed will undoubtedly be very great, for the nearest competitor 
is nearly two hundred years old. No other concordance can be compiled in 
the near future—the task and expense would be too great. Hence the priv- 
ilege and obligation of the compilers was to do the best possible; complete- 
ness and accuracy were the two prime requisites. In the latter respect the 
results so far are most excellent; in the former, we conceive it to have been 
a great error of judgment which led them to omit the personal pronouns, 
while the omission of a rés was, in view of the importance of the word, a 
most lamentable mistake. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. GEO. W. GILMORE. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST. By THOMAS DEHANY BER- 
NARD, M.A., Canon of Wells, etc. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co., 1892. Crown 8vo, pp. 416. 


THE MEMORABILIA OF JESUS, COMMONLY CALLED THE GOSPEL OF ST. 
JOHN. By WILLIAM WYNNE PEyTON, Minister of Free St. Luke’s, 
Broughty Ferry, N. B. London and Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Black; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1892. 8vo, pp. 513. 


These two books are alike in that they both discuss the Gospel of St. John, 
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and in that both are strikingly suggestive to the student. But here the likeness 
ends. In the doctrinal position assumed, and in the method of philosophical 
analysis, they are wide apart. Canon Bernard has given us a valuable book, 
fresh, vigorous, and stimulating, while yet he works within the intrench- 
ments of the common faith. So much can hardly be said for Mr. Peyton. 

The Gospel of St. John is a unique work, and consists of two unequal 
parts, each of which corresponds exactly to an element in the purpose of the 
apostle. The dividing line is readily distinguished by the reader at the end of 
chap. 12. The clasp which binds the two parts into one complete whole 
is found in chap. i. 11-12. There we find a remarkable statement in two 
propositions, namely, the (A) manifestation and rejection of Christ, and (B) 
manifestation and acceptance of Him within a limited circle. ‘‘ He came 
unto His own, and His own received Him not.’? This verse corresponds to 
the first twelve chapters of the Gospel. But the statement which imme- 
diately follows: ‘‘as many as received Him,’ etc., corresponds to chaps. 
xiii to xvii inclusive. It was true that the world did reject the Messiah, yet 
no less true that some loved and adored Him. To these loving disciples a 
special promise was given; namely the assurance of a revelation differing in 
kind from that vouchsafed to the public. Canon Bernard’s book isa discussion 
of those five chapters. It differs from the conventional commentary in 
several particulars. No effort is made to expound the first section of the Gos- 
pel, but our author enters at once what he calls very happily ‘‘ the holiest 
of all.”” He assumes the sympathy of the student, and does no long-range 
sharp-shooting. 'There is no attempt to cover the wide field of apologetics, 
nor does he feel compelled to discuss questions which are purely textual or 
grammatical. The object is edification, and if we keep in mind a well-de- 
fined class of readers for whom this book is written, the object is justified in 
the result. Doubtless the author would disclaim any notion of revolutionary 
work. He does not write in the interest of revolution, nor for mature life-long 
scbolars. It is not a text-book for Sunday-schools, nor a vast accumulation 
of technical linguistic criticism. But any wide-awake Christian of general 
education who should study this book would find a rich reward. It is re- 
freshing in these days to follow the thoughts of a man who really believes in 
the inspiration of the Scriptures. It is delightful to be led along the high- 
way of the great King by one who truly honors the King. Our author is 
content to expound the truth and this he does faithfully, in a quiet glow of 
serious confidence. He follows the order of the text, without transposition, 
so that we have an introduction, a statement of the incidents, the two long 
discourses, and the sacerdotal prayer. 

A topical index might be helpful, if the book were to be used as a text- 
book for adult Bible classes ; yet an index is not absolutely necessary, since the 
various points are taken up just as they stand successively in the text. Asa 
matter of taste it would be quite as well to omit many of the Greek words 
given in brackets, unless the editor were disposed to add a few more, so mak- 
ing the text complete. The mind of the author seems at some points to be 
wavering between two lines of purpose: the exegetical and the homiletical. 
Hence there is occasionally a sense of disappointment because a brilliant 
sentence is not followed out to logical completeness. But the one serious 
defect of this book is the lack of illustrations drawn from science and his- 
tory. There is a wonderful gain available from such external sources, even 
in the handling of the most lofty spiritual themes. The familiar facts of 
common life may be so employed, and just in proportion as men become 
familiar with the laws of electricity, chemical affinity, and crystallization, in 
exactly that same proportion may these facts be cited as illustrations. The 
wealth of physical science is boundless, and the whole treasure lies open 

21 
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before the student of Exegetical Theology. To ignore such a treasure is a 
serious mistake. There is a prejudice against this use of scientific matter, 
but it rests on very slight foundations. Read Drummond on parasitism, and 
then ask whether this be not the very purpose and final cause of scientific 
discoveries, namely, to bring a new light to bear on sacred truth. 

In spite of this drawback, we can heartily commend Bernard’s method 
and spirit. Some important points are admirably brought out in this book. 
The accuracy of the apostle, for example, is well presented on p. 11, bya 
fair and proper use of the argumentum e silentio: St. John omits certain 
things, and they are the very things on which a second century annalist 
would have dwelt. So too the relation of the Church to a hostile world in 
the matter of betrayal is set forth in brief but well-considered sentences 
(p. 81); betrayal from within is the prerequisite to hostile triumph without. 
The twofold significance of the Greek word zapdziyr7v¢ is explained simply 
yet with a scholarly correctness, Especially we commend the clearness of 
the author’s remark about the word ‘‘comfort.’? It does not primarily 
mean to soothe, as Many suppose, but to strengthen by sustaining the vital 
forces (com-fortis), a3 may be seen in the passages cited—* he comforteth 
hym with nailes that it should not be moved” (Wiclif). The popular de- 
mand is always unreasonable. The cry of a half-formed religious impulse 
is now as it was then, ‘‘Shew us the Father.”’ Doubt is often nothing but 
ignorance, and this is spiritual incapacity. 

“Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And sean His work in vain.” 
Those who cry out thus are to be pitied: they forget that things which are 
spiritual must be spiritually discerned. The relation of the disciple to his 
Lord is a mystery, nevertheless it is made up of certain obvious and simple 
elements. One of these is love (p. 280), and Bernard says, ‘*‘ The keeping 
His commandments does not create the love any more than walking in sunny 
places creates the sunshine.”? The downward course of sin is shown in the 
enmity of the world: apostasy, unbelief, aversion, hatred, and the second 
death. ‘* A sad result indeed of the great experiment. Yet one that might 
be expected.”? The sacred mission of the Comforter is expounded in several 
chapters, and His divine authority is emphasized no less than His grace. 
The pronoun is masculine, ¢*¢?ves, and the supremacy of the Holy Spirit as 
coequal and coeternal with the Father is an integral part of the doctrine. 

In the discussion of our Lord’s sacerdotal prayer the question comes up of 
the use made in ver. 3 of the compound title, Jesus Christ. Are we to con- 
sider those words as quoted by St. John from the lips of Jesus ? or do they 
give us an explanation by the apostle? Bernard adopts the view of Stier 
(as against Westcott and Plummer) that Christ uttered that designation of 
Himself. The difficulty disappears if we assume that He intended to set a 
copy which others were to follow. Of course the word Christ (or its Ara- 
maic equivalent) was not then a proper name, but signified simply the 
anointed. Assume that our Redeemer selected the word deliberately and ut- 
tered it as aclaim; assume that He prescribed that compound title as His 
own for all the ages; then what better moment could we imagine for the for- 
mal announcement of the same than this, at the opening of the sacerdotal 
prayer, where He names Himself ? It certainly seems to confirm this view, 
that the disciples began immediately after this time to speak and preach of 
Him by this double name. 


Mr. Peyton’s book, the Memorabilia of Jesus, is written in a brilliant style, 
and has many striking passages. Of course there are many statements made 
with which any thoughtful man must agree; but we are sorry to recognize a 
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note here and there which is unmistakably discordant. The writer begins 
with a remark which does not commend itself to our judgment, in express- 
ing a cool indifference as to all questions of authenticity and genuineness, 
It is true, of course, that religion must vindicate itself in the daily life of our 
own souls, but the Christian religion has a peculiar oflice as custodian of cer- 
tain historical facts which are bound up with other matters. To defend the 
idea of a divine Redeemer, and at the same time to belittle the question of 
authenticity in New Testament literature, seems inconsistent. 

Some important points are clearly stated and well set forth by illustra- 
tions. Examples may be found in what is said of the yeast (p.17),and of the 
prism (p. 41), and of the deep craving of the soul for a Redeemer (p. 194). 
The paragraph beginning ‘* God is hard upon man” (Pp. 2383) is admirable ; so 
also is the descriptive passage on p. 199, beginning, ‘‘ A mist from the eternal 
oceans envelopes in thick folds the Holy City.”’? But Mr. Peyton’s notion of 
sin is not the doctrine of our Protestant symbols, nor the teaching of Scrip- 
ture. He says (p. 120), ‘‘ The way into holiness is barred by arrears, unpaid 
dues, neglected opportunities, etc.”’ Something worse than ‘‘ arrears ”’ bars 
the way to holiness. Ie does not believe in the fall of our first parents as a 
historic fact. He says (p. 75), ‘*‘ The theologian is consistent enough in his 
antipathy to the religions of the world because he believes in an aboriginal 
catastrophe which has ruined the race,’ etc. On p. 180, we read, * It is 
quite plain that Christ did not believe that the new-born child was a depraved 
being, or that over the human family there hangs the sword and wrath of 
God.’”? Again, on p. 181, ‘* The doctrines of child depravity and the divine 
condemnation of the race are instances of a rigid system without attention 
to facts.”” This extraordinary statement seems to class the framers of doc- 
trinal systems with dreamers and visionaries. So too, on p. 145, he speaks of 
theologians as incapable of understanding evolution, ‘“‘not being natur- 
alists.”’ 

Recognizing Christ as the great central fact of religion, Mr. Peyton gives 
a short and explicit definition of the term Logos. He says it means Eternal 
Mind. But there is another notion which should be embodied in the defini- 
tion, viz., that of expression. The Logos is not simply pure intelligence, but 
is the Eternal Mind speaking, carrying a message: and the notion of activity 
is wrapped up in the word no less than that of intelligence. 

The attitude of our author towards miracles may be estimated from a sin- 
gle extract (p. 168): ‘‘ The resurrection of Lazarus is a huge phenomenon, 
‘a mighty work,’ but quite within the range of what we know of Nature, 
within the domains of its credibilities.” It is a sad pity to find so much that 
is good and suggestive tied up with a false philosophy and with reckless 
statements about the solemn facts of sin and punishment. 

New Brunswick Theological Seminary. JAMES F.. Riaas. 


THE LIFE oF OuR LorD UPON THE EARTH. Considered in its Historical, 
Chronological, and Geographical Relations. By SAMUEL J. ANDREWS. 
A New and Wholly Revised Edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1892, 8vo, pp. xxvii, 651. 


For many years this work, in former editions, has been a necessity to every 
thorough student of Gospel history. Among the numerous books dealing 
with the earthly life of Christ which have appeared in German and English 
during the past half century, it has long occupied a unique and prominent 
place. It is a decided credit to American scholarship that what is probably, 
all things considered, the most scientific and scholarly book of its class should 
have been written on this side of the Atlantic. The main purpose and 
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scope of the book, as well as its general treatment of its theme and its lead- 
ing conclusions, remain the same in the present as in former editions. The 
author, however, has made a generous but discriminating use of the ex- 
tensive material that has been accumulating during the past thirty years in 
the fields of textual criticism, as well as of Biblical topography and chro- 
nology. Like the former editions the revised work deals with the life of 
our Lord * in its chronological, topographical and historical relations only.” 
It assumes that the Gospels are historically reliable, and does not enter into 
the discussion of any of the questions relating to inspiration, which possess 
such widespread contemporaneous interest. In the list of authors of recent 
“lives” of Christ referred to in the new edition, the following are among 
the chief names that are not mentioned in former editions: Beyschlag, De 
Pressensé, Edersheim, Farrar, Friedlieb, Geikie, Hanna, Keim, Stalker, Val- 
lings, Volkmar, Weiss, Weitbrecht. Of these Edersheim appears to be most 
frequently quoted. The author has carefully revised his work throughout, 
and has entirely rewritten many portions of it. AJl the discussions of top- 
ographical questions appear to have been rewritten in the effort to bring 
them up to date by the utilization of the newest material. Important exam- 
ples are afforded by the treatment of the question of the sites of Capernaum, 
Aenon, Cana, the Pool of Bethesda and Golgotha. 

The author still regards the ‘‘ feast ’’ of John v. 1 as a Passover, and con- 
sequently continues to make our Lord’s ministry to extend through three 
years. We believe that the trend of the weightiest modern scholarship is 
towards the settled acceptance of that view. Lightfoot, Robinson and 
Weitbrecht, among others, support our author at this point; while it is to 
be admitted that such authorities as Godet, Weiss, Caspari and Edersheim 
are divided among Purim, the Day of Atonement, and the Feast of Wood- 
gathering, as the feast referred to. 

In one important respect only, so far as we can discover, has the author 
changed his own view as to the sequence of events in our Lord’s life. In 
former editions he regarded certain events of the work in Galilee, viz., 
Peter’s confession, the transfiguration, the healing of the lunatic child, and 
the paying the tribute money, as prior to the visit to the feast of Taber- 
nacles, in October A.D. 29. In the present edition he places all these events 
subsequent to the visit to Tabernacles. According to this theory the portion 
of John’s Gospel included between vii. 2 and x. 21 is placed before the trans- 
figuration. The latest view of the author, though opposed to that of Rob- 
inson, Lightfoot, Edersheim and others, who identify the visit to Jerusalem, 
described in Luke ix. 51, with that to Tabernacles (October, A.D. 29), is ably 
supported in pp. 369-378. The author now accepts the following order of 
events: The visit to Tabernacles; a return to Galilee shortly afterwards, and 
a continuance of work there; the final departure from Galilee, described in 
Luke ix. 51, shortly before the Feast of Dedication (December, A.D. 29). 

We are inclined to suggest that the author might possibly have made his 
thought clearer than he has, in places, and given his work, on the whole, 
more rhetorical finish than it possesses. As it stands it is hardly of a 
popular character ; though we believe it will continue to be a standard 
work, if it does not indeed become a classic, for that growing class of 
students throughout the Christian world whose aim is to become “ mighty 
in the Scriptures.’’ The judicial temper of the author, his fairness and can- 
dor in facing difficulties and stating objections, his patience in investigation, 
and, above all, his reverent and devout attitude towards the Scriptures, and 
Him who is the centre and heart of the Scriptures, will be appreciated by all 
careful readers. 

The chief mechanical features of the new edition which were wanting in 
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former editions are the printing of the more intricate discussions in small 
type; the addition of maps and illustrations; and the addition of an out- 
line harmony of the Gospels. The book has an excellent general Index, and a 
complete Index of Texts of Scripture referred to in the work. 

Cranford, N. J. G. F. GREENE. 


The Acts of the Apostles. Edited, with Notes and Explanations, by the Rev. 
A. J.C. Allen, M.A. (New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co.) 
The Preface of this praiseworthy little book states the twofold purpose of 
the author: (1) to connect the history of the Acts with the general history of 
the world ; (2) to write so that those who commence with these notes will be 
stimulated to further study and will have, as far as the notes go, little to 
unlearn in such further study. The book is adapted to the needs of schools 
and of busy men who wish a concise and scholarly view of the relationship 
and contents of the Acts. We note that Galatia is defined as including 
Iconium, Lystra and Derbe (p. 6); but (xvi. 1) that Paul is represented as 
having traveled northwest through Phrygia and Galatia. Such statements 
must now be compared with the judgments of Prof. Ramsay, whose “ con- 
nection of the book with general history ’’ certainly merits attention here. 
The ‘‘ South-Galatian ”’ theory is, to say the least, very plausible.-—— Two Let- 
ters to a Minister by Paul the Apostle—The Epistles to Timothy. A Biblical 
Study. By John H. Vincent. (New York: Hunt & Eaton.) This brochure 
belongs to ‘‘ The Book of Books Series,’’ and the singular method of its pre- 
sentation of the contents of the two epistles is due to the object which the 
author has in view, viz., ‘‘ the discussion of the adaptation of the epistles to 
the Church of the twentieth century.’’ He finds the possibility of this 
adaptation in the essential sameness of the heart-life of all centuries, needing 
the help and warnings that are here given. The ministry must be essentially 
the same; there will be ‘Sold wives’ fables;’’ ‘science falsely so-called ;”’ 
‘caricatures of the simple truth as itis in Jesus,’’ etc. These must be metas 
they are here met, in these epistles. We could wish for more exposition of 
the words of the epistles themselves. There is more application than exposi- 
tion, but this, after all, may be more consonant with the author’s object. 
Bishop Vincent draws the line for women, at the pulpit. The words, ‘‘ I per- 
mit nota woman to teach,’”’ mean to him that ‘‘ women shail not be officially 
recognized, appointed and installed as ministers.”-——.A Physician’s Notes on 
Apostolic Times. The Acts of the Apostles. By Rev. S. V. Robinson. Pp. 
43. (New York: Hunt & Eaton.) This is another of ‘* The Book of Books 
Series,’? and presents a series of topical studies in the Acts. Under such 
heads as ‘*The Institution and Progress of the Christian Church,”’ 
‘“ Prompt Unquestioning Obedience to God,”’ ‘‘ Eastertide Memories,” the 
author gathers the respective teachings and their illustrations from the apos- 
tolic history. The work shows study and is written in a glowing style.—— 
Die Scheiderede Jesu an den Kreis der Seinen. Von F. L. Steinmeyer. 
Beitriige zum Verstiindniss des Johanneischen Evangeliums viii. (Berlin: 
Verlag von Wiegandt und Grieben.) Noone who has had the privilege of 
studying the previous numbers of this series of ‘‘ helps’? by Dr. Stein- 
meyer will give this brochure anything else than a cordial reception. 
The same detailed analysis, reverential tone and scholarly insight are 
here evident; and all these upon a portion of Scripture which gives 
much in return. The ‘ Einleitung’’ discusses carefully ‘‘das Motiv 
des Scheidenden, der Organismus der Ausprache, das Interesse der Betrach- 
tung ;”’ and then comes a discriminating exposition of the parts of the dis- 
course itself. All through, the practical and spiritual bearing of the 
words of the Master is kept in view.—A Harmony of the Gospels in the 
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Revised Version. By John A. Broadus, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 264. (New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) This work, Dr. Broadus tells us, “is the 
fruit of more than thirty years’ work,’ and that work has more and more 
clearly convinced him that ‘* most harmonists seriously err in laying stress on 
the division of our Lord’s ministry into Passover years.’? This harmony is 
distinguished by another principle of division, viz., that which gives us peri- 
ods in the Lord’s ministry in accordance with the progress of His self-mani- 
festation, the hostility of His enemies and the training of the twelve apostles. 
The chief parts are: ** I. Matthew connected with our Lord’s Birth and Child- 
hood,” “II. Beginning of the Forerunner’s Ministry,’ ** LLL. Beginnings of our 
Lord’s Ministry,” “1 V. Our Lord’s Great Ministry in Galilee,” ete. Careful, 
scholarly notes are added by Dr. A. T. Robertson, and the whole work is full 
of interest. We can only call attention to some of the judgments of the 
harmony. A full criticism of them would require more space than is at our 
disposal. 1. Matthew’s feast is placed immediately after his call. 2. In 
close connection with this, Jesus’ discourse on fasting, the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter, the healing of two blind men. 38. John v. 1 is a passover. 
4. Luke ix. 51= John vii. 2-10. All through the body of the work are valuable 
notes, and it is a pleasure to see the Revised Version as the text. Nostudy of 
the harmony of the Gospels can well afford to overlook this scholarly book, 
and there is a peculiar fascination in tracing such developments as are sug- 
gested as the basis of division for the entire work, to which notes call our 
attention here and there. A Short Proof that Greek was the Language 
of Christ. By Prof. Roberts, D.D. 8vo, pp. 116. (Alexander Gardner, 
Paternoster Square, London, 1893.) Once more Dr. Roberts speaks for his 
favorite theory. This short, readable book dwells upon the evidence to be 
gained from the ‘* People’s Bible in the time of Christ.’? The earnestness of 
aman whose convictions have strengthened with the years and after pro- 
longed study, is in this little book and one cannot easily turn aside from its 
conclusions. Still there are obstinate facts that will not out of the way, 
arguing for the other side of the question. The Book of the Acts contains 
evidence that is against Dr. Roberts’ theory: and the critical replies of Dr. 
Sanday have shown the force and worth of this evidence. 
Auburn. JAMES 8. Riees. 


I.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


THe TESTAMENT OF ABRAHAM. The Greek Text Now First Edited, With 
Introduction and Notes. By MonraGuE KR. JAMEs. With an Ap- 
pendix Containing Extracts from the Arabic Version of the Testa- 
ments of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, by W. E. BARNEs. (Vol. ii, No. 
2 of Texts and Studies, Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Litera- 
ture. Edited by J. A. Robinson.) Cambridge University Press. 


A part of the pseudepigraphical literature consists of so-called ‘* testa- 
ments.’? The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs have long been before 
the public in the careful edition of Sinker, who also made an English trans- 
lation, which is printed in the ante-Nicene Fathers. Anastasius Sinaita 
speaks of a Testament of the Protoplasts; in the Apostolic Constitutions, 
the Testaments of the Three Patriarchs are mentioned. In the stichometry 
of Nicephorus, and in the synopsis of Athanasius, an Abraham-work is men- 
tioned which is probably different from the Abraham-apocalypse used by the 
Sethians and mentioned by Epiphanius. In the newly-discovered tracts of 
Priscillian, especially in the third, entitled Liber de Hide et de Apocryphis 
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(ed. Schepss, Vienna, 1889), a book of Abraham is also mentioned. A 
Roumanian version of an Abraham-work was published, together with an 
English translation by M. Gaster, in the Transactions of the Society of Bib- 
lical Archeology, ix, 195-226 (1887), and a Slavonic version was printed by 
Tihonravoy in Pamjatuiki Arecehennaj Russkaj Literaturg (St. Petersburg, 
1863, pp. 79-90). Very recently, Mr. James, of King’s College, has published 
for the first time the Greek text of the Testament of Abraham according to two 
recensions, one a longer, the other a shorter. The English editor thinks that 
the author of the Testament was a Jewish Christian of the second century, 
who for the narrative portions employed Jewish legends, and for the 
apocalyptic drew largely on his own imagination. The original compila- 
tion was re€dited, perhaps, in the ninth and tenth centuries by two different 
people, and the result is before us in the two recensions, which betray varia- 
tions. The manuscripts from which the text has been edited belong to the 
fifteenth century. The place of composition of the Testament was probably 
Egypt. 

The text which is published is called the Testament of Abraham, but it 
contains nothing of that testamentary character which is found, e. g., in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Here the twelve patriarchs, or sons of 
Jacob, speak of the shoricomings in their lives, and exhort their children 
to avoid this or that sin. Nothing of the kind is mentioned in Abraham’s 
Testament. We only read of his boundless hospitality to all sorts of 
people. On this account Abraham is called the devout, all-holy, and 
righteous. The praise of his hospitality is indeed Jewish, for Jewish legend 
tells us that his house had doors on all sides, so that he could see a stranger 
coming from any side and invite him. Weare also told that when Abraham 
was 995 years of age, the archangel Michael was sent to him to announce his 
death. But Abraham resists. The archangel reports back to God; comes 
to Abraham again ; and from Abraham goes back again to God. Abraham 
is taken up in a cloud, and is shown the evil doings in the world. He is 
taken to the gate of heaven, where he sees how the souls are judged. When 
Abraham is brought back to his house, he still refuses to die. Finally death 
is summoned, and Abraham must yield. Michael and a host of angels come 
and wrap the soul in a heaven-spun cloth. On the third day the body is 
buried under the oak. ‘he soul is taken to paradise to be with the saints. 
Such is a short outline of the narrative as presented in the longer recension. 
Appended are extracts from a manuscript containing an Arabic version of the 
Testaments of Abrabam, Isaac and Jacob. 

Allegheny, Pa. BERNHARD PICK. 


PRIMITIVE AND CATHOLIC CHRISTIANITY. An Address delivered upon 
the Occasion of his Induction into the Washburn Professorship of Church 
History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. By the Rev. 
ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFrFERT, Ph.D., D.D. Together with the 
CHARGE on behalf of the Board of Directors. By Rev. JAMEs M. 
LupDLow, D.D., L.H.D. New York: 1893. 


The fear expressed by Dr. Ludlow in his charge ‘ that perhaps this pro- 
fessor had imbibed too much from his old preceptor, Harnack,”’ finds not a 
little justification in the Inaugural which follows. Certainly the spirit and 
temper of the Ritschl theology and the historical rationalism of Harnack 
color every page of Prof. McGiffert’s lecture. Christ came to found an 
ethical kingdom; the early Church was charismatic; the gnostics were the 
first theologians and formed the first New Testament; to oppose them the 
Pastoral Epistles were written in the second century (p. 27); the genesis of 
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the early Catholic Church was the epoch-making period of all Church his- 
tory ; and the Protestant Reformation was only partial, because it did not 
reject the Bible and the early creeds as standards, when it rejected the 
papacy. All these positions of Dr. Schaff’s successor, whether true or not, 
are very familiar to students of Harnack. 

The theme of the present lecture is ‘‘ Primitive and Catholic Christianity,” 
and the point especially considered is the ‘‘ change of spirit’? which took 
place as early Christianity passed over into Catholicism. The apostolic 
Church was held together by the “ spirit of religious individualism.”? Every 
believer enjoyed ‘‘ the immediate presence of the Holy Spirit.’? All could 
work miracles, speak with tongues and prophesy. The only Bible was the 
Old Testament interpreted allegorically and spiritually. The only standard 
of life and source of authority was the Holy Ghost personally felt by each 
believer. Such was the Christian Brotherhood that entered the Roman 
empire. Here it must fight to save itself from secularization. To defend 
itself, it threw up three barriers, (1) ‘‘ the recognition of the teaching of the 
apostles as the exclusive standard and norm of Christian truth,’’ (2) the 
episcopate as channel of [apostolic teaching, and (3) the Catholic Church as 
sole medium of divine grace (p. 29). 

As to the second and third points we agree in the main with Dr. McGif- 
fert; as to the first we have very grave doubts. His reasoning is that what- 
ever revelation and inspiration were found in the apostolic Church belonged 
to all believers. Christians might have continued, as the Montanists claimed, 
down to the present day to have the gift of revelation and inspiration just as 
truly as had Peter, James, John and Paul. The New Testament is con- 
sequently only the cream of early Christian literature, differing in degree not 
in kind from the writings of the apostolic fathers and the New Testament 
apocrypha. The postapostolic Church took ‘for granted the continued 
manifestations of the spirit and” spoke ‘‘ familiarly of his revelation of him- 
self in the words and deeds of the disciples ’’ (p. 22). The conclusion is that 
the teaching of the apostles is ‘‘a source from which might be gained a 
knowledge of divine truth ;” but not ‘‘ the sole standard of truth.’? Even 
face to face with the utterances of the apostles, the Holy Spirit ‘‘ was sup- 
posed to speak to Christians of the second century as truly as he had ever 
spoken through the apostles’ (p. 33). Dr. McGiffert well calls the change 
from such an attitude to that of accepting the New Testament as the Word 
of God a step ‘* of stupendous significance.’? We question, however, if such 
astep was ever taken. The apostolic fathers do not bear out the radical 
statements of the lecture. Those writers never dream of making the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost in themselves or others about them the source of 
such inspiration and revelation as were given the apostles. Neither does the 
New Testament confound the work of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of all that 
believe, with the peculiar gift of revelation granted theapostles. The apostles 
claimed also for their teachings the direct authority of God, in a way un- 
known among later ‘‘ prophets.’? To hold that the spiritual gifts granted the 
apostles as organs of divine revelation were no more than all Christians pos- 
sessed till the latter part of the second century, and no more than all Chris- 
tians might still possess, lands us in the dilemma: either the spiritual life of 
the apostolic Church had no miracles, no Pentecost, no extraordinary revela- 
tions more than we now enjoy ; or the Roman Catholic position of perpetual 
miracles and revelations in the Church must be accepted. 

Another view of Dr. McGiffert we consider equally questionable ; that is 
the use he makes of doctrinal development. He thinks that we may accept 
things ‘‘of later growth than Christianity itself,’ and even ‘of foreign 
growth ”’ (p. 18), if they appear in vital harmony with Christianity. He con- 
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siders it a ‘‘ pernicious notion” that apostolic authority is necessary for 
every element, doctrinal or practical, of our religion. The question arises at 
once, What is the Christianity with which these foreign elements must har- 
monize? Dr. McGiffert apparently takes the position of Wendt, that the 
teachings of Jesus are the supreme norm. But these teachings involve 
peculiar authority given the apostles to continue the revelation of His Gospel 
to the Churches. He doubtless refers also to the spiritual test of the Chris- 
tian consciousness. But such a test, apart from the Bible as a standard, is of 
little value. Paul did not appeal to the Spirit in heretical brethren to correct 
their false views, but to the revelation given by God through him (Gal. i. 
8-12). And the Church ever since, in dealing with mystics and every kind 
of errorists, has appealed to the law and the testimony of God. Hence Dr. 
McGiffert is constrained to accept the Bible, including the New Testament, 
as a part of our Christianity ; also, we infer, a certain amount of theology 
learned from Greek philosophy, and other foreign elements, which find no 
historical support in primitive Christianity ; because they have proved them- 
selves necessary in the experience of the Church. It seems much wiser tous, 
better supported both historically and theologically, to follow postapostolic 
men—Ignatius, Clement, Polycarp—in regarding apostolic teachings as the 
authoritative source of Christian doctrines; and to follow the next generation 
—Irenzeus, Theophilus, Tertullian—in regarding those teachings, collected 
in the New Testament, as the supreme rule of Christian doctrine, than to 
regard the Sermon on the Mount and a few other ethical sayings of Jesus as 
the sum of Christianity, to which all the rest of the New Testament and 
later Christian writings are added as historical sources of information of 
varying merit, to be used as our moral sense may determine to get a clearer 
view of what Jesus Himself meant. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Huaeu M. Scort. 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX; THE TIMES, THE MAN AND His Work. An 
Historical Study in Eight Lectures. By RicHArpD 8S. Storrs. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892. 

Dr. Storrs has accurately described his volume by the phrase, ‘‘ an histori- 
cal study.’’ It is not a biography or a history, but it is one of the ablest and 
most fascinating historical essays in American literature. The points of view 
from which he has studied his central theme are indicated in the titles of the 
several lectures: ‘‘ The Tenth Century ; Its Extreme Depression and Fear ;”’ 
‘*The Eleventh Century; Its Reviving Life and Promise ;” ‘“ Bernard of 
Clairvaux ; His Personal Characteristics ;’? ‘‘ In His Monastic Life;” ‘* As 
a Theologian ;’’ ‘‘ As a Preacher ;” ‘‘ In His Controversy with Abelard ;’’ 
‘¢TIn His Relation to General European A ffairs.”’ 

The first lecture, in which he portrays the seculwm obscurum, and the 
second, in which he narrates the powerful intellectual and religious movement 
which issued in scholasticism, do not yield at all in interest to the distinc- 
tively biographical lectures they introduce. Dr. Storrs possesses the synop- 
tic vision, and his stately rhetoric is itself never better, and is never more 
appropriately employed, than in unfolding a subject, made large by the large 
space or the long time it occupies, or by the universal character of its interest. 
Each of these introductory lectures has precisely such a subject, and the 
lecturer is at his very best. To be sure, the Dark Age and the Scholastic 
Revival have often been described and discussed, and the themes have not 
the merit of newness. The author has added nothing to former investiga- 
tions and critical estimates of sources, though he has faithfully studied them. 
But he has done something far more difficult, at least far more exceptional. 
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Ile has told briefly the story of Europe from 900 to 1073 in ‘‘ the grand 
style ””—to use Matthew Arnold’s expression—which is befitting the theme. 
I say the grand style deliberately, for since his rhetoric has been chastened, 
perhaps, by his later habit of extemporaneous speech, the grandiose element 
is wanting, and a really noble, stately and affluent style, a style that might 
have issued from delighted reading and study of Hooker and Milton and 
Burke and Webster, is the result. Because of this style, and because of the 
fine grasp of his subject shown in these lectures, I do not know a better 
stimulant to the study of this part of the Middle Ages than Dr. Storrs’ dis- 
cussion of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The lectures on St. Bernard are almost as admirable as the Introduction. If 
they are open to criticism at all, it is to thecriticism that Dr. Storrs is too pre- 
vailing eulogistic. Jle writes like one who has taken a brief for Bernard before 
the papal curia, in the matter of Bernard’s canonization, and does not mean to 
leave anything for the devil’s advocate to seize upon. Still, it must be said, 
that the impression Bernard’s life and character have made on Dr. Storrs is 
precisely that which they made on the age in which Bernard died. And, 
after all, an excess of eulogy of one of the loftiest, most self-sacrificing, 
most eflicient, most spiritual of Christian men, is a fault rather praiseworthy 
than not, in these days when it is so exceptional a fault in historians. 

Princeton. JOUN DEWITT. 


CORRESPONDANCE DES RiEFORMATEURS DANS LES PAYS DE LANGUE 
FRANCAISE pecueillie et publiée avec d’ autres lettres relatives 4 la Ré- 
forme et des notes historiques et biographiques. Par. A. L. HERMIN- 
JARD. Vome viii (1512 a 1543) avee un index alphabéetique des noms, 
Geneve, Bale, Lyons: Georg & Cie. Paris: G. Fischbacher, 1893. 8vo, 
pp. 545. 

It is just about twenty-eight vears ago since the two brothers Herminjard 
committed to the press the first volume of the great work wherein it was their 
purpose to give to the world the correspondence of that body of the Reformers 
who labored for the regeneration of the countries of Europe in which the 
French language isspoken. ‘Che Preface was dated December, 1865, and the 
book was published in the beginning of 1866. Just when it was ready for the 
press the younger brother was removed by death, leaving it to the elder 
brother to continue his long task alone. This he has done with unflagging 
patience and industry, bringing out volume after volume at somewhat irreg- 
ular intervals, until we now have the eighth before us, coming down to the 
year 1543. The merits of this monumental work were early recognized. 
Upon the publication of the first installment, that eminent historian, M. 
Guizot, than whom there was 10 one more competent to express an authorita- 
tive opinion, welcomed it as an invaluable means of coming into direct and 
familiar contact with the great men of whom it treats, and, as it were, 
learning their physiognomy and sentiments from the letters in which these 
most clearly reveal themselves. Ie called attention at the same time to the 
accuracy and completeness of the accompanying illustrative and explanatory 
notes by the editor. 

It is somewhat singular that two works on so extensive a scale, and having 
so many points of similarity as those of Herminjard and of Professors 
Baum, Cunitz and Reuss should have been undertaken almost simulta- 
neously. The last named work is indeed, properly speaking, devoted to 
the writings of John Calvin (Calvini Opera). But inasmuch as the letters 
of John Calvin and those of his correspondents constitute no insignificant 
portion of the mass of the correspondence of the French Reformers, it is 
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evident that the two works must, to some extent, cover the same ground. 
This is the case the rather because both Herminjard and Baum with his col- 
laborators have construed their task somewhat generously, and, to the great 
advantage of historical students, have included a multitude of documents of 
a more general character, which are only indirectly connected with either 
Calvin or the other French Reformers, yet serve to throw light upon the 
transactions in which they were interested. It may have been at times dis- 
couraging to the respective editors to find themselves anticipated in their 
supposed discoveries, but upon the whole the literary world has been greatly 
the gainer through their enforced rivalry. Both works are the results of 
long-continued, we might with justice say, of prodigious researches in the 
archives, public and private, of cities and countries; and no invidious dis- 
tinction can be made between the two in the matter of conscientious, 
scholarly fidelity. In the eight volumes of Herminjard, the number of dis- 
tinct documents published runs up to 1271, not including a good many inter- 
calated numbers. The collection of Baum, Cunitz and Reuss is naturally 
far more extensive, as it fills more than a score of volumes, and includes much 
besides correspondence. As early as in 1868 Prof. Baum wrote to me: ‘* We 
have now already copied with our own hands and collated at Neufchatel, 
Geneva and other places, something like six thousand pieces, letters and con- 
silia and other Calviniana, and have gathered a Calvinian library that is almost 
complete.”? This may furnish some idea of the amount of labor involved in 
the compilation of a collection of this kind, especially if we note that Prof. 
Baum added: *‘ We still have enough work for ten years to come, if the 
good Lord lends us life and health.” 

The present volume of Herminjard contains one hundred and seventy- 
six letters and other documents, of which sixty-nine are indicated as being 
hitherto inedited. Some of the latter are curious. The letter of André 
Zebedée, preacher at Orbe, addressed to the Council of Berne (pp. 42 and 
following), exhibits him clearly as belonging to a class of disputants whose 
violence was strongly condemned by Calvin and other more moderate Re- 
formers. He thought little of giving the Roman Catholic vicar of Orbe the 
lie direct, or of interrupting him when in the pulpit in the midst of his 
sermon. The inedited letters of William of Furstemberg contain particu- 
lars of the earlier life of Francis, Duke of Guise, destined to become famous 
in French history. They show that the massacre of Vassy in 1562, which 
contemporary writers, as well as later historians, justly regard as the prox- 
imate cause of the civil wars of the sixteenth century, was not his first 
undertaking of the kind. Just nineteen years earlier, when simple Count of 
Aumale, he fell with a band of horsemen upon the inoffensive little town of 
Gorze, not far from Metz, and committed sundry acts of cruelty and indigni- 
ties for which we must refer the reader to the letters themselves (pp. 804 and 
following). Altogether, if somewhat less stirring than most of the preceding 
volumes, the present volume will be found very valuable to students of the 
religious history of the sixteenth century. 

New York. Henry M. Barrp. 


ALEXANDER ComriE. Door Dr. A.G. Tonia. Utrecht: HW. Honig, 1892. 
Pp. ixvii, 292. 

This is the second theological dissertation for which we are indebted to the 
Free University at Amsterdam. In 1891 Dr. H. I. Kuyper published the 
first part of his Opleiding tot den Dienst des Woords bij de Gereformerden, 
a comprehensive volume of more than 600 pages. Besides their ability, 
which does honor to the young institution, under whose auspices they were 
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published, both books have it in common, that they deal with historical 
subjects. Itis characteristic of this young Calvinism, that it seeks close con- 
tact with its own glorious past, and cultivates in its disciples a fine quality 
of the historic sense. 

Comrie’s name already indicates that he was not a Hollander but a Scotch- 
man, ‘* Scoto-Brittannus ”’ as he liked to call himself. His native place was 
Perth, the year of his birth 1706. When arriving in Holland he must have 
been about twenty years of age. Sent thither, as it seems, to pursue a mer- 
cantile career, his rare talents and profound piety won him the favor of 
influential patrons, who enabled him to follow his deeper inclination of 
studying for the ministry. He attended the Universities of Franeker and 
Leiden, and in 1735 was ordained minister of the Reformed church in the 
small village of Woubrugge,in Holland. In this small village, Comrie passed 
all the thirty-seven years of his pastorate. His death occurred in 1774. 

If we except the interesting tradition, concerning the manner in which he 
first made the acquaintance of his future parishioners,* there is nothing extra- 
ordinary in Comrie’s outward career. His was the uneventful life of a vil- 
lage pastor. In ecclesiastical meetings he hardly ever made his influence 
felt. A party leader he never became. Only once did he enter the lists asa 
professed controversialist, even then anonymously. And yet this Scotch- 
man, who continued always to speak and write the Dutch language with dif- 
ficulty, left his impress upon the hearts of the Calvinistic people, and so en- 
deared his name to their children, that it remained unforgotten through the 
period of decadence, and even now is held in high honor by a later genera- 
tion, that have seen the dawn of more auspicious times. 

To understand the great influence which Comrie exerted by his writings, 
we must first of all take into account his Scotch descent. In his youth 
he had been trained in the vigorous, clearly-cut Calvinism of the Westmin- 
ster Standards. The period between Dort and Westminster had been 
highly fruitful for the development of Reformed Theology. Although this 
development made as rapid strides in Holland as it did in England, 
its results never received in the former country the seal of confessional 
statement, which was attached to them ‘by the divines of Westminster. 
When, therefore, Comrie came to Holland, he had the great advantage of 
uniting to hisfamiliarity with the purest form of Calvinism, a firm conviction 
that this Puritan theology was the ripest and most legitimate fruit of the old 
Calvinistic principles. This was of the more value, since Comrie’s strife 
was with a generation that preferred the laxer views of Saumur to the old 
severity of Geneva; and, to cover its laxity, sought shelter behind the more 
or less undeveloped forms of dogmatic expression of the Dutch standards. 
It was comparatively easy for his opponents to prove that some of his views 
were not explicitly formulated in thesesymbols. But, after all, this was a mere 
renewal of the old stratagem, which consists in calling up an earlier state- 
ment of some dogma against the later and more definite formula, thus 
defending the most unhistoric conceptions by an appeal to history. 
History is sure to avenge such injustice in after-time. We are glad 
that for Comrie the day has come in which partiality and willful misrepre- 
sentation are bound to make way for a calm and impassionate historical 
judgment. 

Importance must also be attached to Comrie’s philosophical grasp upon 
dogmatic problems. Dr. Honig seems to us to underestimate this element in 
his mental equipment. Calvinism in general is friendly to clear and high 


*The outlines of this tradition, as they were communicated to him orally, are given by Dr. 
Kuyper in the Catholic Presbyterian of 1882. Dr. Honig, we are sorry to say, is not able to vouch 
for the accuracy of the tradition. 
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thinking. Some of its problems, and exactly those with which Comrie had 
chiefly to deal, none but a well-trained logical mind will be able to follow 
into their more intricate and abstract ramifications. With unparalleled sub- 
tlety of mind Comrie traced the Pelagian and Arminian errors to their 
ultimate principles, and pursued them into their furthest results. He 
never failed to do philosophic justice to God’s revealed truth. It causes 
some surprise that he should have preferred the doctorate of philosophy to 
that of theology, but at all events it must be acknowledged that the former 
stood him in excellent service for his lifework. 

A third characteristicy and one which alone will account for his influence 
on the common people, is the spirit of deep piety that pervades his writings. 
In this respect he reminds us of Perkins, as in the foregoing respect he bears 
a strong resemblance to Twisse. Comrie possessed the unction which brings 
the mysteries of faith very near to the heart of God’s people. Theology never 
degenerated with him into a mass of abstruse questions. His work furnishes 
a clear example of how those truths, which many are at present accustomed to 
look down upon as scholastic quibblings, are in their very essence profitable 
for godliness. 

To the elucidation of four doctrines, at least, Comrie has made valuable 
contributions. They are those of predestination, the covenants, justifica- 
tion, and the nature of faith. Here also Dr. Honig adheres closely to the 
historical method, and describes objectively, mostly in the author’s own 
words, his distinctive views. This method has the advantage of being 
exempt from the danger of subjective misrepresentation. On the other 
hand, dogmatic questions are the last to which it should be rigorously 
applied. They are not like parts of a map to be spread out before us section 
by section, but rather an organic growth, in which the parts bear the most 
intimate relation to the whole. In order to understand Comrie fully we 
must be made so see the vital internexus of the parts of his system. It is 
not difficult to show, for instance, how his view of justification has in- 
fluenced his conception of faith, and on other points a similar interdepend- 
ence is traceable. 

In his doctrine of the covenants, Comrie does not materially advance be- 
yond his British predecessors. He insisted upon the parallel between Adam 
and Christ as federal heads, and made Christ represent the elect as the contract- 
ing party. More interesting is the attitude he took in regard to justification. 
The view had become prevalent in those days that faith was not merely a pre- 
requisite, but also a predisposing condition, more or less the judicial ground 
of justification ; a renewal of the Arminian error in its more subtle Neonom- 
ian form. In opposition to this, Comrie wished to emphasize the free, sover- 
eign character of the act of God in justifying the sinner. At the same time in 
certain quarters the imputation of Christ’s active obedience was being assailed. 
In view of this, he thought it necessary to maintain that faith in one aspect of 
it is not the condition but the result of God’s gracious imputation of the medi- 
ator’s active obedience, from which flows all subjective grace, regeneration 
and faith not excluded. Comrie sought to combat both errors by positing 
justification as an eternal actin the mind of God, thus making it anterior not 
only to faith, but likewise to the decree concerning Christ’s mediatorial work. 
Dr. Honig appears to agree with this, and we do not, of course, dispute his 
right todo so. But we think he is hardly justified in representing it as the 
most common view of the older Calvinists. At any rate it would have been 
no superfluous labor to furnish the proof of this either from Comrie’s works, 
or by direct quotation from the sources. In the main, however, Comrie was 
right in the motives that led him to this conception. The question is merely 
whether he did not go too far in placing this so-called eternal justification 
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before the sponsio of Christ, and whether he was exegetically right in 
claiming for it the name of justification. No Calvinist will deny that there 
isa certain imputative act of God preceding regeneration and faith, but not 
many will be prepared to eall it justification. It is only fair to add that 
Comrie’s intention was not to deny justification in time. Ile held that the 
justifying act of God passes through four stages—in the eternal decree, in 
the resurrection of Christ, in regeneration and in foro conscicntio 

In regard to faith, Comrie laid great stress on the element of assurance, 
which he held to be the very essence of faith. Over against the reviving 
Arminianism of his day, he once more called attention to the fact that 
assurance is exactly that element in which faith most clearly reveals its 
nature as the subjective counterpart of the scheme of grace. Only by 
throwing off his self-righteous doubts and fears, 7. e., by allowing himself to 
be fully persuaded and assured, does a sinner fully appreciate the grace 
of God. Atthe time of the Reformation this same element of fiducia had 
been placed in the foreground as a protest against the Romanist spirit of 
self-righteousness, and consequently we find strong utterances on the subject 
in Calvin and others. Comrie agreed with them in this respect also, that he 
was unwilling to derive assurance from the reflex action of faith exclusively. 
Furthermore, he generalized his ideas on this point into the statement that 
faith belongs to the genus of persuasion. To him it is preéminently a 
noctic act, rather than an actof the will. Ilere especially the influence of his 
doctrine of justification makes itself felt. Faith after justification had gone 
before, could hardly escape becoming a mere receptive act, a receiving of the 
message that we have been justified. Finally Comrie brought into full view 
the potential and habitual character of faith, in opposition to those who 
limited it to a mere act, ascribing to the latter moreover the power of uniting 
the believer with Christ. 

Of course, Comrie took the highest ground in reference to predestina- 
tion. Still the supralapsarianism of Perkins and Twisse, of Gomarus and 
Voetius seems to have repelled him. He chose a middle view. Predestina- 
tion, originally and anterior to the decree of permitting sin, had reference to the 
elevation of definite persons to a supernatural state of glory in union with the 
Theanthropos, and correspondingly reprobation consisted in the decree to 
leave certain definite persons in their natural state, without sin, without 
glory, and without union to Christ. Thereupon the decree to permit sin fol- 
lows and makes out of this supralapsarian predestination an infralapsarian 
decree to save from sin in Christ, and to leave in sin. It will be observed 
how this scheme involves that the Logos would have become incarnate, apart 
from the fall of humanity, a curious case of coincidence with certain modern 
notions, though of a wholly different origin. Comrie could not escape this 
incongruity, because the Scriptures so uniformly represent election as having 
taken place in Christ, the Mediator. 

Princeton. G. Vos. 


An Exposition of Confucianism. Prepared for the Parliament of Religions. 
By Pung Kwang Yu, First Secretary of the Chinese Legation at Wash- 
ington, and Delegate to the World’s Congress Auxiliary. Separate Reprint. 
Pp. 50. (Chicago, 1898.) Wehave had a Parliament of Religions in Chicago 
during the summer of 1893, at which much was said that was wise, and some 
things that were otherwise. To the student of comparative religion little 
was given that he had not already learned ; even to the student of Church 
History very few new ideas were presented, for nearly all that was set forth 
by these Buddhists, Brahmans, Confucianists, Parsees, and others could be 
found in a Congress of Stoics, Neo-Platonists, Manicheans, and like parties, 
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assembled supposedly in the fourth Christian century. It was a most inter- 
esting illustration of history repeating itself, to notice how esoteric Bud- 
dhists, Hindus, Theosophists and all the advanced heathen, unconsciously 
made Christianity the touchstone of what was true in religion, and claimed 
to be in full harmony with the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man, first tanght and practiced by the Gospel. ‘The essay here introduced, 
on Confucianism, is less apologetic than some others, and seeks to give a clear 
outline of the State Religion of China. In seven chapters the author treats 
of ‘* Instruction by Rulers ?’—the first kings were philosophers ; * Instrue- 
tion by a Teacher ’’—here Confucius appears as the great exception, a reformer 
not an official ; ‘*‘ The Laws of Nature ’—natural law as the basis of morals ; 
‘** Laws of the Spiritual World ” and ‘* Laws of ILumani!y ’’—these two chap- 
ters are omitted in our reprint; ‘* Doctrines of Orthodox Scholars ;”? and 
finally ‘* Heterodox Doctrines.”? Of these last Confucius says: ‘* Attack het- 
erodox doctrines on account of the mischief they do.”? This essay is mainly 
historical, and unconsciously speaks as if Confucianism were already a thing 
of the past. It puts Buddhism among the heretical sects, and says that though 
China has cartloads of Buddhist books, they tell nothing about ‘ the regula- 
tion of the family, the government of the nation, and the pacification of the 
world.”’? Here Confucianism, the older religion, has more light.—— Die Norm 
des echten Christentums. Von Dr. H. WU. Wendt. Ifefte zur ‘t Christlichen 
Welt,” No. 5, pp. 51. (Leipzig: Grunow, 1£98.) Wendt, the well-known 
author of the valuable work, The Teaching of Jesus (Clark, 1892), gives his 
own summary of his essay, as follows: ‘* (1) ‘The religious teaching of Jesus 
Christ as the Founder of the Christian religion is the so'e Norm for fixing 
the true nature of the Christian religion. (2) The recognition of this norma- 
tive significance of the teaching of Jesus is the right and necessary conse- 
quence of the universal Christian view of the absolute significance of the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. (3) By this recognition of (he normative signifi- 
cance of the teaching of Jesus, the Christian view of the redemptive, saving 
significance of Jesus Christ is not set aside or limited, bub only subjected also 
to the correct, supreme Norm. (4) The teaching of Jesus, as religious 
Founder, has been transmitted to us historically as a sum total in all its 
essential features so well, that the skeptical judgment as to its offering no 
sufficient Norm is not scientifically justifiable. ‘Phe free, conscientious 
investigation of the teaching of Jesus aecording to the sources. is the right 
means of solving the still open or differently auswered questions respecting 
the extent and meaning of the doctrines procliimed by Jesus. (5) By the 
fundamental principle of the sole normative value of the teaching of Jesus, 
the Reforfners’ principle of the authority of the Scriptures is not set aside, 
but only that explanation and precision are given to it of which it has shown 
itself in need. (6) By the fundamental principle of the sole normative value 
of the teaching of Jesus, the specific estimate of the Holy Scriptures, as 
above all other Christian literature, is not overthrown, but rather put upon 
the right foundation. For the Bible, as the collection of source-writings 
which relate to the founding of the Christian religion, offers us the indis- 
pensable means of rightly knowing and explaining the supreme Norm of 
Christianity. (7) Every person is to be recognized as a true member of the 
Christian Church in general and of the Evangelical Chureh in particular, 
who professes the Gospel revealed by Jesus Christ Himself, (8) Obligatory 
assent to a Confession of Faith, which has arisen in the course of the develop- 
ment of the Church, whatever be its origin or significance, can be required 
and given in the Evangelical Church only under the spoken or implied reser- 
vation, that the Confession agree with the original Gospel of Jesus Christ as 
witnessed to by the Scriptures. (9) The agreement of any Christian doc- 
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trines and Confessions with the teaching of Jesus Christ can never be fixed 
by an infallible authority; but is ever anew to be tested by conscientious 
study of the Scriptures. (10) Such a deviation from ecclesiastical doctrinal 
traditions, for which the motive lies in conscientious efforts after closer agree- 
ment with the teaching of Jesus Christ, is in harmony with the fundamental 
principles of the Evangelical Church, and is consequently not only justifiable, 
but matter of duty.”” The doubtful factor in such a view of Christ and the 
Scriptures is that in seeming to exalt Jesus, it sets aside inspired prophets 
and apostles as of little worth. If the Bible writers spoke the Word of God, 
if the Holy Ghost spoke through them, their teachings are as much the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ, as what He uttered in His proper person. The view of 
Wendt not only explains the Reformation theory of the Scriptures, but largely 
explains it away. <A further fatal defect in this theory is that it rejects the 
teaching of Jesus Himself respecting the inspiration and supreme authority 
of the Holy Scriptures.——Die Bedeutung der historisch-kritischen Schrift- 
forschung fiir die evangelische Kirche. Von Dr. J. Gottschick. Pp. 32. 
(Mohr: Freiburg, 1893.) This is an inaugural lecture delivered by Prof. 
Gottschick on taking the Chair of Systematic Theology in Tiibingen. He is 
editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, which is the organ of 
the young school of Ritschl theologians, and his positions respecting the 
Bible, Christianity and metaphysics are those of hisschool. He states at the 
outset that modern critical studies have led to results ‘‘ which stand in con- 
tradiction with the view hitherto held.’’ He finds the twofold object of 
scientific Bible research to be (1) to understand the different Scripture writ- 
ings as the first readers understood them, and (2) thus get a picture of the 
religious history of which they are the monument. That is, the human side 
of the Bible becomes so prominent that the revelation in it is little more than 
the high points of the religious history of Israel. ‘‘ The Bible writings are 
the monument of a historical, spiritual development, and can be understood 
only as we seek to comprehend the origin of their world of thought in the 
historical, social and individual factors, amid which their several authors 
stood.”? Such a genesis of the Bible must “ reject the view that it is the 
Word of God in the sense of the doctrine of inspiration, that it is the highest 
and unconditional anthority for faith.’’ And yet ‘‘ by nomeans is the recog- 
nition of the Bible as God’s revelation excluded, a revelation which has pro- 
duced what has found literary expression in the Bible, the religion of Israel 
and the faith of earliest Christianity.’? That is, the ‘‘ revelation is not the 
Scripture itself, but is that which has called into life the faith which expresses 
itself in the Scriptures.’’ In other words, there is no special inspiration, no 
special revelation, nothing but the experience of the Old Testament and New 
Testament believers recorded like edifying biographies and meditations for 
the profit of coming ages. All this may be scientific, but it is not the teach- 
ing of those ancient believers themselves, nor of Jesus Christ, nor of the men 
through all the history of the Church who have spread the Gospel and made 
Christianity a power in the earth. Der Kampf umdas Apostolicum. Von 
Dr. Theo. Zahn. Pp. 36. (Niirnberg: Lihe, 1893.) This is a lecture de- 
livered by Prof. Zahn, of Erlangen, before a conference of pastors, in which 
he seeks to show the opposing theological views which have met in this con- 
troversy about the Apostles’ Creed, and the true position to be taken in the 
struggle. The discussion began in Wiirttemberg, then spread to Prussia and 
elsewhere. It shows the great extent of unbelief among the teachers of theology 
in Germany. In former days, Zahn says, theologians who denied or perverted 
the teachings of the Apostolicum, would have been put out of the Church ; but 
now they sit in places of honor and direct ecclesiastical affairs. The con- 
science of the Church, however, seems to be awakening. The expulsion of 
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Pastor Schrempf from his parish in Wiirttemberg is an indication of this; 
though Zahn admits that former lax discipline has been a great stumbling 
block in all the churches of Germany. Hence “ so far as the conflict was a 
moral conflict, Schrempf came off victorious over the Church authorities.”” He 
could not accept the Apostles’ Creed, and soon doubted even the existence of 
God. He lost his place as pastor, but he then wanted to know if he was still 
a member of the national Church. Receiving no satisfactory replies, he was 
led to show the dishonesty and mental reservations with which liberal pastors 
performed their clerical duties. This led 153 clergymen to declare that their 
doctrinal belief included as chief article only the ‘‘righteousness of God 
through faith in Christ;’’ all else was an open question. The Church 
authorities declared this statement insufficient, and the end is not yet. This 
controversy led some students of theology in Berlin to ask Prof. Harnack’s 
opinion about obliging ministers to profess the Apostles’ Creed. He advised 
them to let the matter alone till through their course. Harnack himself does 
not think the statement ‘‘ born of the Virgin Mary ”’ belongs historically to 
the creed. Zahn declares he is Jesuitical in practically advising the stu- 
dents, when the time came, to profess the creed in order to enter the clerical 
office, with the hope some day to set it aside. Hermann and other liberal 
theologians also want to retain the Apostles’ Creed, while rejecting certain 
of its doctrines deliberately. Mere matters of fact cannot belong to religious 
faith, these men hold. Zahn proves and maintains that all such teaching 
eviscerates the very essentials of Christianity, which is indissolubly bound to 
certain fundamental facts.——An die Studenten der Theologie zu Tiibingen. 
Noch ein Wort zur Pfarrersfrage. Von C.Schrempf. Pp. 30. (Stuttgart : 
Frommann, 1893.) The reply of Harnack to the students, that they were 
not in a position to state what they held about the Apostles’ Creed, aroused 
the indignation of Schrempf, who, in the address here noticed, told the stu- 
dents in Tiibingen to be warned by his example, and find out what they be- 
lieved before they found themselves at the very door of the pulpit. He told 
them at the outset that it ‘‘ was not a question of doctrines, but a moral 
question ’’ which they had to face, not a matter of orthodoxy or heresy but 
rather of truth and sincerity, of religious teachers believing in reality what 
they professed to hold. He could not accept the Apostles’ Creed, nor believe 
the Bible to be the Word of God, but of that he never wished to speak; the 
centre of all his opposition to the Church was indignation at her moral con- 
dition, which led him to show her dishonest attitude towards her own Con- 
fession of Faith. He thinks the evil can be traced back to Luther, who, 
while he made himself and the Church free of pope and councils, did not take 
the same attitude towards the traditional creeds, the Bible, and much less, 
Christ. On the other hand, Luther taught full spiritual liberty. The result 
is that the present Church is officially orthodox, in creed, catechism, ordina- 
tion vow, but practically a chaos of conflicting views. Hence the bitter com- 
plaint of Schrempf. He thinks the creed of the Church must become as free 
as private religious opinions ; or else the Church system will go to pieces. A 
change in the direction of free, personal, Christian fellowship, he regards as 
‘‘the most crying need of the Church.’”? And for the clergy the greatest 
thing to be sought after is a real call to the ministry, sincere personal convic- 
tion, full harmony between what is believed and what is preached. —— Warum 
ich aus Kirche und Amt ausgetreten bin. Mit Beziehung auf die erwartete 
Erkliirung der wiirttemberg. Geistlichen und die Absetzung Schrempft’s. 
Von A. Dorner. Pp. 48. (Stuttgart: Lutz, 1893.) This pamphlet by Dorner 
tells us that he left the Lutheran Church and became a Reformed pastor be- 
cause he could no longer accept the creed of his Church. He repeats the 
ideas of Schrempf, that the Church is not serious in the use of her articles, 
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but follows a formality which is the fruitful mother of dishonesty and hypoc- 
risy in her pastors. She does not take herself in earnest. Hence he declares 
the German Church is in a period of transition, in which official religion, 
whether true or false, is passing over into personal religion, whether for good 
or ill. He lays stress upon the fact that all sorts of criminalsare still officially 
members of the German Churches. Hence the crying discord between the 
creed and the belief of pastors, and between the holy rules and the utterly 
worldly practice of ecclesiastical bodies, led him publicly to surrender his 
relation to such an official system. The discussion here outlined is very 
familiar to readers of Scottish and American Church history ; and, although 
the cry for honest belief and a pure Church comes from rationalistic theolo- 
gians in the Fatherland, it must be greeted as an omen of good.—Der 
‘* Verdienst’’- Begriff in der christlichen Kirche nach seiner geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung dargestellt. Von Dr. K.H. Wirth. Parti: Der ‘* Verdienst ’’- 
Begriff bei Tertullian. Pp. 74. (Leipzig: Dorfiling & Franke, 1892.) In 
this thesis for a doctorate, Wirth discusses the doctrine of human merit or 
good works, as found in the teachings of Tertullian. He argues with Lut- 
hardt, that ‘‘ the whole Romish Church system rests upon the perversion of the 
Gospel into the law and upon the doctrine of merit.’ He then proceeds to 
find the elements of this fatal perversion consciously set forth for the first 
time in the works of Tertullian. In doing so he notices first (pp. 9-51) this 
father’s conception of merit, and secondly (pp. 52-73) investigates how far 
such conception was influenced by non-Christian ideas. He finds a definition 
of Tertullian’s conception of merit in the first chapter of his de exhortatione 
castitatis, in which he wrote a friend contemplating second marriage, ‘‘ nemo 
indulgentia (sc. Dei) utendo promeretur, sed voluntati obsequendo.”” God will 
cover a second marriage by his indulgentia, but he who refrains from it gains 
merit (promereri) before God. This passage is made the key to unlock the 
teachings of Tertullian on merit, the result being that two lines of thought 
are found in this father’s doctrine: (1) It isa following of the ‘‘ voluntas 
Dei” in renouncing his ‘‘ indulgentia ’’ (pp. 22-24), and (2) it is an increase 
of the voluntarily assumed penances beyond the measure of punishment 

25-35). Yet the author hastens to add that in such arestless writer as Ter- 
tullian it is not surprising to find these two lines of thought not always fol- 
lowed. Thisremark might be given much wider application ; for the attempt 
to arrange the teachings of such an all-round apologist and essayist and 
censor morum as Tertullian under sharp definitions must prove largely a 
failure. Especially is this true when we remember that he passed out of 
Catholicism into Montanism, a fact which changed the complexion of his 
later writings. Wirth does not give this fact sufficient prominence, taking 
his chief proof texts from Montanist works of Tertullian. The whole 
position of our author, in reference to Tertullian’s being the father of 
the merit doctrine and his making merit a matter of supererogation in 
the teachings of this father, seems to us questionable. What of the doc- 
trine of rewards and punishments in the Bible? What of the teachings 
of the post-Apostolic writers, such as Hermas, who said, ‘‘ Sin autem 
aliquid boni feceris super mandatum dei, majorem dignitatem tibi adqui- 
ris”? (Sim., v, 2,3)? Legalism and moralism in place of the Gospel can be 
found before the time of Tertullian. And as for the supererogation doctrine, 
the most that can be found in Tertullian is a Deo satisfacere, which is by no 
means the same thing as doing more than may be required and having it 
counted asa merit before God. We are bound to keep God’s law, but Ter- 
tullian does not teach that by voluntarily assuming the punishment due some 
command which we have not disobeyed, we can satisfy God ‘‘ in effect’ for 
some other command which we have broken. Similar criticism may be 
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made of the second part of the essay. The author is too much under the 
influence of the Ritschl-Harnack theories, and, while admitting that Tertul- 
lian’s view of merit is only “for the most part” of pagan origin, in his 
detailed statement he seems to regard it as wholly derived from such a 
source. The whole conception of “ satisfying divine justice ”’ is treated as 
an importation from heathen jurisprudence, despite the fact that Tertullian 
repeatedly declares he followed not the teachings of men but the Word of 
God.—Shkizzen aus dem Leben der Alten Kirche. Von Theodor Zahn. 
Pp. 8388. (Leipzig: Deichert, 1894.) This volume of essays by Prof. Zalin, 
of Erlangen, is delightful in every respect. It consists of various lectures 
and papers read since 1876 before various University and popular audiences, 
and presents in revised form a most learned yet easily followed account of 
early Church life. The subjects handled are: ‘‘ The Worship of Jesus in the 
Apostolic Age”’ (Stuttgart, 1885); ‘‘ The Social Question and Home Mis- 
sions according to the Epistle of James” (Leipzig, 1889); ‘‘Slavery and 
Christianity in the Ancient World ”’ (Erlangen, 1879) ; ‘‘ Mission Methods in 
the Days of the Apostles’? (Erlangen, 1886); ‘‘ International Intercourse 
and the Church During the First Three Centuries” (Hanover and Bremen, 
1877); *‘ History of Sunday, Especially in the Early Church ” (Kiel, 1878) ; 
and ‘* Constantine the Great and the Church ”’ (Hanover, 1876); with two 
Appendices on ‘ Christian Prayers from the Years A.D. 90-170,” and ‘* A 
Religious Discourse Apparently of the Fourth Century on Sunday Rest from 
Labor.’’? The book closes with fifty-two pages of critical notes upon the text 
of the lectures. These titles indicate what a fullness of instruction and sug- 
gestion is here offered the student. We cannot of course even indicate the 
contents of the various lectures. The first alone is well worth the cost of the 
book, and coming from a German theological professor still in the prime of 
life and of wide influence it is very refreshing reading. Zahn shows most 
convincingly that Christianity, which is unique among the religions of earth 
in being the only one that worships its founder, has adored Jesus Christ and 
prayed to Him from the very beginning. The very men who saw Him, lived 
with Him, and under divine inspiration wrote of Himin the New Testament, 
prayed to Him as their glorified Lord with the most confidence. And when in 
after generations heathen and Jewish Christians took a lower view of the 
person of Christ, such view was not a remnant of the original faith of the 
Church, but rather the result of an inability to keep themselves upon the 
height of apostolic belief. Zahn shows that the worship of Jesus was a pecu- 
liar mark of Christians among the worshipers of the one God; it was a con- 
scious transference of the worship of Jehovah to Jesus also; it was utterly 
different from Cvesar-worship, which at best belonged to anti-Christ; it 
regarded Him as sole Redeemer, God and Lord ; it appeared before the con- 
version of Paul; it was taught by Jesus Himself; it was so thoroughly part 
of Apostolic Christian practice, that we never hear a murmur against it, even 
among the Jewish converts, to whom it must have appeared most striking :— 
so the stream of Zahn’s argument runs. Among the other essays those on 
‘* Missionsmethoden ”’ and ** Weltverkehr und Kirche ”’ are especially instruc- 
tive.——Biblische und kirchenhistorische Studien. Von O. Zickler. This is 
a series of essays by the well-known professor in Greifswald. The first, 
Zum Apostolicum-Streit, which has special reference to the criticism of 
Harnack and Kattenbusch (Munich, Beck, 1893), has not come to our notice; 
but the three following parts have just reached us, viz.: Diakonen und Evan- 
gelisten, zur Entwicklung der Kirchen- und Gemeindeiimter im Urchristen- 
tum; Das Lehrstiick von den sieben Hauptsiinden, Beitrag zur Dogmen- 
und zur Sittengeschichte, insbesondere der vorreformatorischen Zeit; and 
Evagrius Pontikus, seine Stellung in der altchristlichen Literatur- und 
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Dogmengeschichte. Pp. 120 each. (Munich: Beck, 1893.) In discussing 
‘Deacons and Evangelists,’’? Zickler puts upon the title-page ‘* with special 
reference to Sohm, Kirchenrecht, Band I.”? As is well known to all readers 
of that stimulating work, Sohm takes the general position that ‘‘ ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence stands in direct contradiction to the very nature of the Church ”’ 
(p. 1); for, as he goes on to say, ‘‘ the nature of the Church is spiritual, 
while the nature of jurisprudence is worldly.’? Buta Church system arose, 
whose development in its earlier forms Sohm traces much in the line of 
Hatch and Harnack. The deacons were not officers of instruction, not suc- 
cessors of the seven, but helpers of the bishop in administering the sacra- 
ment of the Supper and in works of charity. They were the ‘ anticipa- 
tion of the ordines minores of the future”? (p. 126). Zéckler thinks the 
proper way to discuss the question as to how the complex of official powers 
summed up in the apostles became differentiated into the offices of elders, 
bishops, deacons, etc., is not to follow the common plan of treating first the 
high offices of bishop and presbyter, but to begin with the more rudimentary 
duties of deacon and evangelist. He follows essentially the course of 
Lechler (Apost. u. nachapost. Zeitalter), and finds the first officials to be, in 
order, ‘‘ the young men,” the ‘‘Seven,”’ and the ‘‘ presbyters,”’ all being a 
Christian outgrowth of Synagogue-usage. He thinks there were seven men 
to serve tables because there were probably ‘‘ seven household churches” in 
Jerusalem. And the first elders were the “house fathers,’ the ‘‘ house 
owners,”’ in whose dwellings these household churches assembled. Ziéckler 
differs from Ritschl, Lechler and others, in rejecting the view that the elders 
were identical with the Seven. He differs also from Sohm, in holding that 
the Seven were officers of service and not of instruction; they were not inde- 
pendent of the apostles, but they were the forerunners of the deacons, who 
did not appear for the first time later as subordinates of the bishops. The 
seven ‘‘ table servers ’’ and ‘‘alms givers’ of the Acts are no other than the 
** deacons’ of the Pauline Epistles. This view is supported by the number of 
seven deacons being followed in the churches. Coming to the question of 
elders and bishops, Zickler criticises the position of Hatch and Sohm, finding 
the truth reached by investigation up to date to be as follows: (1) Elders 
and bishops were not exactly identical, bishops being officials, while elders 
were only the “ more honored members of the congregation,”’ a special group 
of whom were bishops; (2) bishops were more than officers of finance 
(Hatch), they were above all occupied with public worship, both preaching 
and dispensing the Eucharist (so also Sohm) ; (8) the monarchical Episcopate 
appeared immediately after apostolic days, first in Syria and Asia Minor, 
later in the West (so Lightfoot, Zahn, Loofs also), and Sohm tries in vain to 
find such an Episcopate in Rome in the first quarter of the second century. 
In reference to Evangelists, Zickler concludes that in New Testament times, 
they were men ordained to their office, elected by the churches (2 Cor. viii. 19), 
and sent forth to preach the Gospel at large. Besides evangelists, prophets 
also labored as helpers of the apostles in preaching the Word. The prophets 
came next to the apostles, and were of a more permanent character than is 
frequently supposed. The essay on the ‘*‘ Seven Mortal Sins ”’ is a historical 
account of this section of hamartology from its supposed germs in the New 
Testament down to the present day. For over thirteen hundred years it has 
been a recognized subject of theological development, ever changing, ‘a 
proteus-like appearance.’’ The reason of this variableness can be found 
chiefly in the fact that such a group of sins can be only imperfectly found 
in the New Testament; also in the circumstance that the relation of these 
sins, one towards another, has been so like that of ‘‘an india-rubber man.” 
Yet a certain unity marks the history. The seven sins of Tertullian, the 
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eight vices of Evagrius and the monks, which were combined in seven again 
by Gregory the Great and his successors, receiving final formulation in the 
mnemonic word Saligia of Henry of Ostia and Thomas Aquinas, indicate 
this unity. The Jesuits brought this Thomist form (Superbia, Avaritia, Lucx- 
uria, Ira, Gula, Invidia, Acedia) to permanent victory in the Roman Church. 
The discussion of these ‘‘ mortal sins’? led Zockler to study especially 
** Evagrius Pontikus,’’? who was so influential in the development of monastic 
life; hence he devotes his next essay to ‘‘ his place in early Christian litera- 
ture and history of doctrine,’”’ to which he adds an Appendix by Baethgen, 
who here translates from a Syriac MS. fragments of the larger work of 
Evagrius on ‘ the eight vicious conceptions ” (pp. 104-125). The essay gives 
a life of Evagrius, a discussion of his writings, an account of his teachings, 
and a brief history of how posterity regarded him. The last two sections 
are especially interesting. In an Appendix, Zockler modifies the extreme 
view of Harnack respecting the ‘‘ monk stories’’ of Sozomenos ( Encycl. 
Brit. s. v.), also the disparaging estimate of Lucius (Zeit. f. Kirchengesch., 
vii, 1885, p. 163ff.), in reference to the history of monasticism as given by 
Socrates, Rufinus and Palladius.——D. Martin Luther’s letzte Streitschrift. 
Im Original aufgefunden und zum ersten Male herausgegeben. Von Lic. 
Dr. G. Buchwald. Pp. 12. (Leipzig: Wigand, 1893.) Shortly before the 
death of Luther, his old enemy, the University of Louvain, once more at- 
tacked him. It had led the authorities in Cologne twenty-five years before 
to utter a condemnation of the collected works of the Reformer. The young 
Luther set himself at once to reply to the ‘‘Zovaniensibus et Coloniensibus 
asinis,”? and within two weeks his ‘‘ Responsio ad Colonienses bomolochos et 
leones mortuos”? was printed. Cologne and Paris took up the quarrel, but 
Louvain was long silent. Finally, in 1544, it broke out again in the “‘ Articuli 
Orthodoxam Religionem ... . respicientes,”? which opposed the spread of 
*‘ Lutherans, (2colampadians, and Anabaptists.’’ Charles V approved of 
it; Philip of Hesse sent a copy to Luther, who at once replied in seventy-six 
counter-theses. But he determined to write a special book on the whole sub- 
ject, and composed two drafts of an Introduction, when death put an end to 
his labors. It is these fragments which Buchwald has found in the Univer- 
sity library at Jena, in the original manuscript of Luther, and now gives to 
the world for the first time. We once more hear the old Reformer speak with 
all his force and fire against falsehood in life and doctrine. Hecompares the 
universities of Louvain and Cologne, condemning his books without reason, to 
Herod and Pilate becoming friends as they crucified Christ. He refers to the 
many able theological works produced by Protestants, and after twenty 
years to the miserable product of Romish learning! He says these moun- 
tains of supposed wisdom ‘ parturiunt”’?... . but ‘‘ nihil nascitur ne ridi- 
culus quidem aliquis musculus.” He points to the Augsburg Confession, the 
Loci of Melancthon, the Catechisms, the many commentaries and other 
works; while the Romanists at last issue from Louvain these ‘‘Articuli.”’ 
And they would not have dared to publish even this, unless the ‘‘ arm of 
flesh,”’ the emperor and the king of France, had sustained them. He de- 
clares that these rulers and their blind theologians would all perish together, 
unless they mended their ways. He says that hardly a mule or ass would 
believe the Protestants declaring what they had been taught in the Romish 
system ; but now the men of Louvain break out and repeat these incredible 
things. For all this the Reformers were thankful. The more such Romish 
writings the better.——Rudolf Friedrich Grau. Erinnerungenan sein Leben 
und Charakteristik seiner Schriften. Von Dr. O. Zockler. Pp. 16. (Giiters- 
loh: Bertelsmann, 1893.) If history be philosophy teaching by example, 
surely the biography of a godly and learned Christian is the Word of God 
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teaching by illustration. This tribute to the memory of the late Prof. Grau, 
of Konigsberg, is instructive in many ways. He was a minister’s son, and 
was in the best line of ‘‘ apostolic succession.’? He had wise and reverent 
teachers in theology, especially Von Hofmann, Vilmar, Thomasius, and 
Kahnis. He early saw the vital connection between religious life, religious 
doctrine and the great historical facts of Christianity ; hence his first work 
was apologetic: Semiten und Indogermanen, in ihrer Beziehung zu Religion 
und Wissenschaft: Eine Apologie des Christentums vom Standpunkte der 
Volkerpsychologie. He became, with Zoéckler, one of the editors of the 
well-known conservative review, Beweis des Glaubens. Such old- 
fashioned grasp of the Bible as he possessed gave him that unshaken faith 
which all men desire; hence at the end of his life he said to those about his 
bed: ‘* I belong to God. His name be praised. I profess to be His now as I 
have professed to be His always.’’ Such aman had wide sympathies. He 
lectured on subjects which attracted students from all departments in the 
University. He was greatly interested in the German Churches in America, 
and helped organize a pastoral society to send ministers to this country. He 
followed Hamann in setting forth Nature and History as ‘‘ the two great 
commentaries of the divine Word.”? He started also a ‘‘ Bibelwerk fiir die 
Gemeinde,”’ to help the people to understand the Scriptures. Zéckler gives 
a critical account of his writings, and his theological position, which was 
somewhat more liberal than his own.— The Life and Times of James Ren- 
wick, the last Scottish Martyr. By Rev. W. H. Carslaw, M.A. Pp. 270. 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier, 1893) Scotland is one of the 
few lands that have enjoyed a twofold Reformation, first from the abomina- 
tions of Romanism, and second from the intolerance of Prelacy. This 
second struggle for a pure Gospel, and for the crown rights of Jesus Christ, 
has given England, and especially Scotland, the chief things whereof they 
may glory. As Gladstone has well said, to the Puritans belong the chivalric 
devotion, the hervism, the iron loyalty to duty, which thrill all Englishmen 
as they read their own history. In like manner it is the Covenanters that 
stir the blood and nerve the arms of all students of Scottish history. The 
little book before us is a chapter out of the long, sad story of Stuart oppres- 
sion of Presbyterianism in Scotland. The bulk of the work consists of 
letters of Renwick chronologically arranged, and connected by bits of bioz- 
raphy from Mr. Carslaw. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Hvuen M. Scorr. 


HWI.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE INCARNATION OF THE SON OF GOD. By CHARLES GoRrE, M.A. 
(The Bampton Lectures for the year 1891.) New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1891. 8vo, pp. xxi, 295. 


These lectures are by the editor of Lux Mundi. Conservative readers 
who in view of this fact may regard the book with some suspicion will, we 
think, be agreeably surprised by the sober and reverent manner in which 
the author treats his theme. The Preface announces the intention of the 
author to prepare a further volume which shall be a contribution to histori- 
cal theology; and it also pleads for a posteriori rather than a priori method 
in theology—a plea which may profitably be extended just now to other 
departments of Biblical science. 

The work begins with a consideration of Christianity, and finding it to 
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consist in faith in a person, proceeds to investigate the elements in that per- 
son, discovering in the records proofs alike of a supernatural, as well as of a 
natural, personality. It asserts the historic trustworthiness of the Gospels 
and Pauline Epistles, lays stress upon Christ’s witness to Himself, and finds 
entire agreement between these statements and the doctrine founded on them 
in the great creeds of the Church. Christ is the manifestation of the eternal 
Father in personality and divine attributes, thus incidentally revealing the 
Trinity. As He thus shows to man what God is, so He shows to God and to 
man himself what man is, being Himself the Son of man. Man, however, 
coming from his Maker’s hand in a state of imperfection (p. 181,and note 51), 
and continuing this imperfection, Jesus Christ differs from all other men in 
the accidents of His humanity, being Himself sinless, perfectly free, perfectly 
developed, and catholic. This Christ, the manifestation alike of God 
and of man, is supreme in religion. He is, therefore, a dogmatic teacher, 
affirming not proving; so that whatever channels He may choose for com- 
municating truth, He is Himself the final authority. Nevertheless He exer- 
cises this authority not in the despotic manner of the Old Testament, but 
with fatherly moderation. His authority is now outwardly represented to 
us by the Church and the Bible—‘‘ the Church to teach, the Bible to prove ; ”’ 
the Christian coming unto the Church for instruction, then deepening and 
verifying his faith by the study of the Scriptures. As in the sphere of truth 
Christ is our Master, so in the sphere of conduct He is our Example and our 
Life. This standard is exacting ; it is not content with nominal conversion, 
ecclesiastical conformity, the standard of nominal Christianity ; but insists 
upon the doing of God’s will, involving the spirit of brotherhood, and care- 
fully and sympathetically reproducing the life of Christ among men. The 
Church is the body of Christ to perpetuate in the world all that was realized 
in Jesus. This can be true only as He mediates to us by His Spirit His own 
life. 

The appended notes are of value. The book lacks an index, though it 
should be an axiom that a book of a scholarly character worth publishing is 
worth indexing. As has been intimated the tone is reverent. The author 
feels the limitations of the human mind in dealing with so high a theme. 
Whether we agree with his conclusions or no, he outrages no convictions ; 
all Christians will sympathize with the evident, loving reverence to the 
Master. 

There is very much also which we are glad to commend. The author is no 
sentimentalist, certainly in itself a commendation in our day. Defining 
Christianity as an unreserved self-committal to a certain person, Jesus 
Christ, he steers clear of the tiresome cant that Christianity is a life, not 
a belief. He intelligently recognizes the vital necessity of a dogmatic basis 
for such a tremendous act of faith: a faith otherwise indistinguishable from 
credulity. If these momentous assertions are not true, belief in Jesus 
Christ is as idle as belief in John Smith. The person derives its importance 
and worthiness to be worshiped from the truths concerning the person, 
which truths are inwrought into the doctrine, and are the very life of our 
devotion. Of the person so defined nothing can take the place, nor of the 
definitions which constitute it what it is can any one be omitted without 
loss. The person of Mohammed or of Gautama is of value, as the author 
states, only as it vouches for a book or a method under which they may save 
men. Neither of them is of further value to the book or the method; but 
the personal relation to Jesus Christ was, is and must be of the very essence 
of the Christian religion. Knowledge of Christ passes naturally into wor- 
ship of Christ, and this worship Christ has always accepted as His due, and 
as the means of our spiritual development. Christianity, therefore, as Mr. 
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Gore contends, is bound to accept and defend a theory of the person of 
Christ which makes this legitimate, or to confess Christ Himself to be 
deceiver or self-deceived. The ethics of Christianity are, therefore, bound 
up with its theology. On the great central dogmas “it is impossible for 
the Christian Church to exhibit any wavering or uncertainty, and still to 
retain credit as the teacher of a divine revelation. By these articles of our 
faith, Christianity, certainly as a revealed religion, stands or falls ” (p. 29). 

The author’s adjustment of his theory of the supernatural to the prevail- 
ing scientific hypothesis of evolution is interesting. Natural and super- 
natural are relative, not contradictory terms. The supernatural is not the 
unnatural. Christ is as natural as He is supernatural. A Christ incon- 
sistent with nature reason would reject. Each higher plane of life in the 
world’s development from the organic to Christ is supernatural to the one 
below it. The manifestation of the personality and character of God 
would be as impossible without Christ, as would be the interpretation of a 
law of righteousness without man. Christ is the last stage in the progressive 
development of life; the life of the Highest.is now seen. 

The race, however, is under moral atrophy, if not moral ruin, and Christ 
is Redeemer as well as Revealer.~ Christ, therefore, is natural as fitting the 
need of restoration, yet supernatural as inexplicable in terms of mere nature. 
Having revealed God in the body of nature through its beauty and power, 
Christ the Creator consummates His creative work as Redeemer in the incar- 
nation. ‘he author concludes this argument with Hooker’s statement: “* The 
being of a God is a kind of law to his working,” which we take to be merely 
a formof the Calvinistic axiom that the activities of the divine will are an 
expression of the divine character. When he adds that, ‘‘ the being of God, 
as Christians believe, is an eternal process according to necessary law,’’? we 
apprehend that most Christians would ask the meaning of necessary law con- 
trolling an eternal process which constitutes the divine being, and regard the © 
statement as savoring of Pantheistic bondage rather than of moral freedom. 

In view of God’s manifest, yet unmiraculous presence in Providence, the 
definition of miracle as “an event in physical nature which makes unmis- 
takably plain the presence and direct action of God working for a moral end,”’ 
is evidently faulty without at least some sharp definition of ‘‘ direct.”” He 
makes an excellent defense of the miracle as a necessary outcome of the 
divine character in relation to sin. ‘* Miracles are God’s protests against 
man’s blindness to himself, protests in which he violates a superficial uni- 
formity in the interest of deeper law.’? Certainly if God is a moral per- 
sonality, the ideal towards which and for which He is working is moral, and 
all physical forces, when the emergency warrants, will be subordinated 
to moralends. It would argue a singular fatuity in God totie Hisown hands 
in a universe in which sin was a factor. But when the author, on the basis 
of Luke viii. 46, virtually makes Christ a fountain of magic, working mira- 
cles without intention, he misses entirely the spirit of the narrative and the 
essential idea of miracle as defined by himself. Christ did not go about shedding 
miracles irrationally. Unintentional miracles have no evidential value, and 
might easily indicate a divorce between divine wisdom and divine power that 
would put to confusion all teleology. Ifthere is nothing especially new in his 
defense of the historical value of the Gospel witness, it is, at least, an inter- 
esting summary of arguments already familiar. 

The latter clause too may be affirmed of his fourth lecture, in which he affirms 
identity between the Christ of dogma and the Christ of Scripture, denying 
that the Church borrowed from philosophy anything more than its terminol- 
ogy. To hold that original Christianity was merely a way of life without a 
theology, he regards as a rash assertion paralleled only by asserting identity be- 
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tween early Christianity and medizval Papacy. Intellectual and speculative 
as the great doctrinal questions appear to be, in guarding them the Church 
guards the rational foundations of her very life. 

In declaring that Jesus Christ has given us a real knowledge of God, 
expressed in terms of humanity, Principal Gore emphasizes first the per- 
sonality of God ; then, that the quality of this personality is love (attempt- 
ing no definition of love) ; and thirdly, this love not in isolation, but as com- 
patible with justice and truth ; the ‘‘ Come unto Me”? not being inconsistent 
with, ‘‘ Woe unto you, hypocrites.” 

In common with many writers of his school, Mr. Gore evidences his 
ignorance of Calvinism by his little fling at its “‘ arbitrary and irrational de- 
crees.”? It takes but an elementary knowledge to know that the Calvinist 
holds the will of God to be the expression of His perfect character, all His at- 
tributes of'truth and wisdom and holiness and love entering always of 
necessity into all His purposes and consequent activities. 

The author may be incautious in his expression that Christianity believes 
‘all that the Pantheist believes of God’s presence in all things ; for there 
are some very ugly verities from which we exclude the divine indwelling, 
but he is correct in claiming for all that is ¢rwe in Pantheism—or for that 
matter, in any other system of belief—a place in Christianity, and both cor- 
rect and felicitous in his statement that, ‘‘To believe in God is to move 
about the world—increasingly as we realize God’s presence better—in the 
spirit of a worshiper.”’ ; 

Theologically the most interesting, and, from the nature of the case perhaps, 
least satisfactory chapter is the sixth, ‘‘ Man Revealed in Christ.’? Here the 
mysteriousness, the paradoxes, of the incarnation become prominent. The 
author affirms even in the child Jesus a consciousness of His unique Son- 
ship, the human growth not interfering with this consciousness, nor the con- 
sciousness with the really human development. Christ’s teaching, however 
(p. 159), is not out of an absolute divine omniscience, His consciousness being 
extraordinary, but limited by His human nature. His supernatural illumi- 
nation, like that of the prophets, was external to His own personality. His 
human experiences of surprise, His need of prayer, His inability to see clearly 
into the future, His mistake in thinking that God had really forsaken Him, 
His inability to teach or to act, save asthe Father taught or prompted Him, 
His failure to forecast scientific teaching, etc., all, in the author’s judgment, 
confine His whole consciousness within human limitations. The author 
denies, however, that this implies at any stage of development any imper- 
fection. .We suppose that he would affirm that in passing ‘‘ through each 
imperfect stage of manhood to completeness,”? He was always God’s ideal of 
what that stage should be. The author affirms that our Lord’s ‘ eternal 
Sonship necessarily gave to His teaching a personal tone, unmistakably dis- 
tinct from that of any of the prophets:”’ but if His supernatural illumination 
was ab extra, and not through a personal divine consciousness; if He knew 
Himself to be the Son by revelation, and not by unbroken consciousness; we 
fail to see why itshould be so. His authority was virtually external to Him- 
self, as in the case of the prophets. The author again seems to deny that 
this illumination was external, but originated in Christ’s own consciousness, as 
in Christ’s utterances, Matt. xviii. 10 and John xiv. 2. ‘* Plainly the con- 
tinuous personality of the Son carried with it a continuous consciousness, 
which if the human nature was allowed to subject to limitation, it was not 
allowed to deface or to distort.’’? If by consciousness here, Mr. Gore means 
anything more than memory, it is of interest to ask whether the limitation 
is imposed by the human or the divine, or whether there is a divine con- 
sciousness coexisting with the human consciousness, and revealing or not 
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revealing at its own pleasure. When the author states that our Lord in His 
mortal life was not habitually living in the exercise of omniscience, he might 
equally affirm this of any other divine attribute, as of omnipotence, not 
shared by humanity. It comes to little more than saying that His manhood 
was not His Godhead. The author states, ‘‘ There was conscious voluntari- 
ness in all our Lord’s self-abnegation.”? He wisely refrains from debating 
whether He was, as man, conscious of voluntary ignorance of what, as the 
Second Person inthe Trinity, upholding and determining the course of nature, 
He knew. The question arises whether his fondness for apt and antithetical 
statement has not led him (p. 177) to come near stating that God, having for 
thirty-three years showed how He could become man, is now showing -how 
man can become God. Whether it was morally proper for Jesus Christ to 
make aflirmations which, true in one nature, were false in the other, as when 
He shocks His hearers by stating that He was before Abraham, or comforts 
Unitarians by making aflirmations inconsistent with the bald idea of Deity, 
is a question of endless debate. A masterly treatment of the whole subject 
involved in the ‘* Kenosis’’ is greatly to be desired. Just now the tendency 
seems to be to separate between the natures sharply, and to limit the person 
to the exercise of one naturg at any given time, and in our judgment vir- 
tually to deny that the incarnation took place at the birth of Jesus. The 
tendency seems to be in the direction of a gradual process of incarnation, 
and in some cases it is difficult to say whether the Second Person in the 
Trinity unites Himself with the babe, or the child, or the man, Jesus; or 
whether indeed Jesus of Nazareth does not win His way into union with the 
Second Person in the Trinity, the human attaining to the divine. 

Another subject of vital interest is touched upon, under ‘‘ Christ our 
Master.’’ How far are we to take our Lord’s assertions concerning Moses, 
Jonah, the Psalms, and, indeed, the Old Testament generally? Mr. Gore 
evidently thinks with considerable allowance ; though he is solid in his con- 
clusion that if we really knew what our Lord meant to teach, His teaching 
would be final. Certainly it must be admitted that the wise teacher adapts 
his teaching to the comprehension of his scholars, and does not distract them 
with too many refinements of definition. If the names ‘t Moses,” ‘‘ David ”’ 
were simply technical designations of certain writings, our Lord’s use of 
such terms proves nothing of necessity concerning their authorship. The 
burden of proof, however, must rest with those who thug affirm : on the face 
of the assertion, the average mind will certainly find an indication of assent 
to the traditional view. Mr. Gore is very clear that our Lord used the Old 
Testament as God’s Word to the Jews; he is clear too that it gives ‘‘ in ade- 
quate perfection some elements of the perfect religion : ’’ yet he seems to us to 
undervalue its place in the Revelation of God, and to give more relative 
value to the distinctive teachings of our Lord in person than were claimed 
for them by our Lord Himself, who taught the disciples to look forward to 
the teachings of the Spirit as an advance upon His own (John xvi. 7-14). 

Mr. Gore’s ideal of the Church and her functions is high. He pleads 
against the neglect of a dogmatic basis for instruction in his own Church, 
and we are ready to echo his aflirmation that no one who desires the welfare 
of the Church can ‘*‘ aim at anything better than the recovery and promotion 
of simple dogmatic teaching, based on the Catechism and appealing to 
Scripture.”’ It is fatal for the Church, ‘‘ as a society based upon an authori- 
tative message,”’ to fail to indoctrinate her youth with an _ intelligent 
understanding of the message. Having clearly indicated in her teaching the 
principles of the divine life, it behooves the Church to show to the world the 
practical application of them in daily conduct. In the course of this last 
chapter, Mr. Gore has some remarkable, perhaps we might say amusing 
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suggestions on imputation by anticipation, imputation being a sort of divine 
discounting of the future ! 

The book would have been richer if larger reference had been made to the 
historical development in connection with the doctrine. Perhaps the limita- 
tions of the lectureship prevented this, and the promised further volume 
may remedy this defect. If the same fair and Christian temper and noble 
aim which everywhere appear in this volume shall characterize that, we may 
hope for a learned and instructive contribution to one of the most interesting 
and vital, as it is one of the most mysterious and difficult, subjects in 
theological literature. 

Auburn, N. Y. TimotTuy G. DARLING. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY: ITS ORIGIN, CONSTITUTION, NATURE AND 
Wortu. A Contribution to Pastoral Theology. By WILLIAM LEFROY, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. London: Hodder & Stoughton ; New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 


This book contains eight lectures delivered upon the Donellan foundation 
in the University of Dublin. In the first four, the origin and constitution 
of the Christian ministry are discussed; the remaining four deal with its 
nature and work. The treatment of the subject is rhetorical rather than 
scientific. Hence it lacks precision. Moreover, the efficiency of the argu- 
ment is seriously impaired by an excessive exuberance of rhetorical embel- 
lishment which often becomes well-nigh intolerable. This is the more to be 
regretted because the book contains much valuable material, and its vigor- 
ous protest against sacerdotal error is most timely. One illustration of the 
weakness complained of must suffice. It is a fair sample of the inflation 
which characterizes the style of the lecturer. In an eloquent description of 
the universality of the Gospel, he holds up to condemnation what no fair- 
minded scholar can regard as other than a caricature of Calvinism. ‘ There 
are,”’ he says, “‘ the Reprobationists who practically revise the Redemptive 
Evangel of the Lord Christ and who represent Him as declaring, ‘ God so 
loved the elect.’ Thus, the universality of the range of the message is 
abridged ; a series of heresies are generated; a series of Scriptures are can- 
celed ; and the labors of the ministry are subject to hemiplegia. These are 
fearful results, but they belong to the issues of a fearful doctrine—a doctrine 
so dreadful that I hesitate not to say that, if the umbrage of the tropical for- 
ests were crushed into the dryness and into the deadness of an autumn leaf; if 
every constellation that burns in the infinite immensities of space were, by some 
phenomenal convulsion, reduced to darkness or to nothingness ; if the laughter 
of the ocean’s waves, the rippling of the rills and the roar of all the Niagaras 
were hushed into the silence and the stillness of death, the reduction of the 
infinitely great into the infinitely tiny would not be as wonderful, as startling, 
shall I add, as shocking, as the reduction of all the entreaties and the prom- 
ises which burn along the moral firmament of the Gospel to the icy heartless- 
ness of a system whose highest virtue is the temporal triumph of human logic 
over the eternal declaration of Divine love.”’ 

The book is not only rhetorical, it is strongly polemical. In the first part, 
the subject of attack is ‘‘ the evolution theory ”’ of the origin of Church 
organization as expounded in the famous Bampton Lectures of Dr. Hatch and 
in a very different and inferior work, unhappily marked by a painful irrever- 
ence of tone, the Croall Lectures on The Growth of the Church, by Dr. Cun- 
ningham, of St. Andrew’s. The second part is directed against the assump- 
tions of Tractarian sacerdotalism as set forth by Mr. Gore, of the Oxford 
Pusey House, in his reply to Hatch, entitled The Church and the Ministry. 
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There is a marked difference between the two parts. The first is decidedly 
inferior to the second. In the latter, the lecturer is evidently at home in his 
subject, and his discussion of Mr. Gore’s assumptions is vigorous and effect- 
ive. But in the former, he is out of his depth. He has not mastered the 
problem with which he attempts to deal; nor does he appreciate the posi- 
tions he antagonizes. 

In his first lecture upon the origin of the ministry, the author proceeds 
upon the very method the condemnation of which as employed by Gore he 
approvingly quotes from Hatch—‘t the free use of unproved assumptions.”’ 
He sets out with the old Tridentine hypothesis that ‘the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God” (Acts i. 3), concerning which our Lord spoke to 
His disciples during the forty days after His resurrection, included instruc- 
tions as to the organization and constitution of the visible Church. This rudi- 
mentary assumption is based upon the unwarranted confusion of the king- 
dom of Christ with the visible Church constituted in one particular form of 
organization, and upon a very crude, shallow and mechanical view of our 
Lord’s methods. The great Head of the Church is regarded as proceeding 
after a purely external fashion, framing canons and creating offices. It is 
assumed that in this brief period, He reversed the entire method of His pro- 
cedure during His ministry, that He now presented Himself as a lawgiver, 
and superseded by legal processes and statutory procedure His living and per- 
sonal revelations of grace and truth. The divine order hitherto followed by 
Jesus, His immanent method working from within outwards, is conjectured 
to be reversed, at the very verge of the dispensation of the Spirit, by a most 
unspiritual and purely external process. Moreover, if such a radical change 
of method did take place, some traces of it would surely be found in the 
succeeding apostolic working. But, on the contrary, all the phenomena of 
the Book of Acts support the statement of Lechler that ‘‘ the external asso- 
ciation arose out of the internal community of faith,’’ and that, step by step, 
as the necessity required, the external form of Church organization was 
moulded out of elements preéxisting in society. Our author fails to distin- 
guish between the divine gifts of ministry and the forms of ecclesiastical 
office in which they are exercised. He forgets that while the gifts are the 
direct bestowal of Christ, and in them stand the essential nature and being 
of the Christian ministry, the external forms of office were built up, under 
Providential guidance, out of elements preéxisting in the life and society of 
the time. Dean Lefroy’s treatment of 1 Cor. xii. 28 furnishes an illustration 
of this confusion. 

And what are we to think of such a statement as this: ‘* According to this 
theory, the Church of Christ was originated and was consolidated without 
the Holy Ghost.”? Is not the writer guilty of that very confusion against 
which he must have read an explicit warning in the book he is criticising— 
the confusion which exists in some minds ‘* between the fact of divine oper- 
ation and the mode of that operation, and a complete identification of the 
fact with some particular mode, which causes them to regard the questioning 
of that mode as equivalent to a questioning of the fact itself.” Such a 
method of reasoning would shut out God from every process of history and 
of Providence beyond the actions of direct creation, and leave us only the 
mechanical Deity of Deism in place of the Deus rerum tenax vigor, in whom 
all live and move and have their being. 

How hopelessly Dean Lefroy misunderstands the position he is antagonizing 
is painfully apparent in his remarks upon p. 38 ff. He first of all sums up 
that position in the statement that ‘‘ human society, Jewish and Pagan, was 
the protoplasm of the Christian Church, as well as its formative factor,” in 
which summary he continues to confuse the essential being of the Church 
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with the external form of organization. Then setting forth from this cardi- 
nal misconception, he claims that ‘‘ we ought to find in Judaism, or in 
Paganism, the germs of the notes of the Church.” Universality is a note of 
the Church. ‘‘ Was Judaism, then,” he asks, ‘‘ the protoplasm of universal- 
ity ?’? The only relevancy of this question is to be found in Dean Lefroy’s 
misconception. Nevertheless, allowing it to stand, there was manifestly a 
sense in which Judaism was the protoplasm of Christian Catholicity. ‘Can 
a tribal cult evolve a universal creed ?”’ demands our author. -But Judaism 
was not a tribal cult. The idolatries of the surrounding Pagans were eth- 
nic, tribal and limited; but the Monotheism of Judaism contained in itself 
the potency of Catholicity, the universality of fundamental truth. And even 
more conspicuously universal was the Messianic promise, however misunder 
stood and perverted. Then, too, the influence of the synagogue and allied 
Jewish institutions upon the polity of the Christian Church is evident to the 
most superficial reader of the Acts and of the Epistle of St. James. The 
diaconate is no exception. The presbyterate is beyond question. And our 
author is conscious of the difficulty it presents from his standpoint. He 
says, ‘‘ the first reference to presbyters in the history of the Christian Church, 
if not disappointing, is assuredly perplexing.’”? He ventures to suggest that 
‘‘it may be that the Ministry of Proclamation found this Jewish organiza- 
tion ready to hand, and when its members accepted the message of the Gos- 
pel, they continued their work, enlarging it by the peculiarities of the Chris- 
tian scheme.’’ Does not the Dean perceive that in this ‘‘ conjecture,” as 
he calls it, he is adopting the very position against which his attack is 
directed ; and if he admits a development out of preéxisting materials in this 
case, why not in other cases ? 

Our author’s treatment of John xx. 21-23 is very unsatisfactory, both as 
regards the powers conferred and the persons addressed. He is jealously 
averse to every interpretation which seems to militate against ‘‘ the official- 
ism ’’ which he claims to have been a primary characteristic of the apostolic 
Church. In his references to the Corinthian Church and his warnings 
against ‘* those who draw large and positive conclusions from the silence of a 
writer,’? the Dean overlooks the all-important point that the argument 
is not merely from the apostle’s silence, but from his silence when the sub- 
ject would have inevitably led him to address the ministers, or chief minister, 
of the Church. It was this which impressed itself upon Bishop Lightfoot. 

There is scarcely a page in this portion of the book which does not pre- 
sent statements open to very serious objection, but these illustrations may 
suffice to show the nature of the process by which the author arrives at the 
conclusion announced at the close of the fourth lecture, that ‘‘ ministerial 
order—threefold, unequal, historic,’ was “initiated, accepted and adopted 
by the apostles,” and that ‘‘it is not only apostolic, but it is amongst the 
appointments which Almighty God made in the Church.” Theclaims of an 
ex jure divino Episcopacy could not be more explicitly avowed. 

The author appears to much greater advantage in the second portion of 
his book. Did it stand alone, it would present a strong and consistent 
polemic against sacerdotal assumptions; but the effect is greatly weakened 
by its unfortunate proximity to the writer’s own assumptions in the first por- 
tion, and that reiterated assertion of ‘‘ officialism,”’ which is too frequently 
the starting point of hierarchical pretensions. In lectures five and six the 
moral sphere and evidential value of Christian work are eloquently described. 
In lecture seven the claims of apostolic succession are effectively disposed of. 
The Dean with great force points out, first, that the Church of England has 
put forth no such claims; secondly, that it is a dogma schismatical in its 
tendency; thirdly, that it depends upon the free use of unproved assump- 
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tions; fourthly, that its theory of the transmission of special grace to indi- 
viduals is not corroborated by facts ; fifthly, that it is repugnant to the teach- 
ing of the New Testament, and has no basis in the so-called Apostolic Ordi- 
nal. 

The treatment of the subject of sacerdotalism in lecture eight is the most 
thorough and satisfactory in the whole volume. The author brilliantly 
refutes the false analogies of the so-called priesthoods of art, science and 
wealth, by which the claims of sacerdotalism are often speciously advanced. 
The teaching of the New Testament is brought out very clearly and strongly. 
It is conclusively shown how the conceptions of priest, altar and sacrifice 
were designedly and completely eliminated from the Reformed Ordinal of 
the English Church, and the sacerdotal supplanted by the didactic concep- 
tion of the ministry and that of propitiation, in the sacrament by commun- 
ion, these two conceptions of propitiation and communion being mutually 
exclusive. The excellence of the later lectures renders the weakness of the 
former portion of the book the more regrettable, and the inconsistency be- 
tween the two parts the more difficult to account for. 

Wycliffe College, Toronto. J. P. SHERATON. 


CHRISTIAN Ernics. By NEwMAN Smytu. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1892. , 


The second volume in the *‘ International Theological Library,” now being 
published under the editorial supervision of Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., 
of Union Theological Seminary, New York, and Rev. Stewart D. G. Sal- 
mond, D.D., of the Free Church College, Aberdeen, Scotland, follows speedily 
upon the first (the recent work of Canon Driver), and belongs manifestly to 
the same rationalistic school of thought. It deals with a subject second in 
importance to no other now before the Christian world. In a notice, in this 
Review for April, 1890, of Luthardt’s History of Christian Ethics, we 
quoted with approval the following words of its translator: ‘‘ A complete 
Christian ethics would at once be a practical solution of all the religious prob- 
lems, and an index of the real value of the Christianity of its time.’”’? We 
must here add our conviction that such a Christian ethics would furnish a 
practical solution of all the industrial, social and political problems of the 
age, and that such a solution is in no other way possible. We regret that we 
are constrained to conclude that Dr. Smyth’s is not the Christian ethics 
needed for these times, and are sorry to have so little space in which to sug- 
gest, rather than present, some of the grounds for this conclusion. 

The parts of the work are two, theoretical and practical. The range of 
topics is substantially that suggested by Prof. Flint, in his able article on 
** Theology,’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and covered by writers on 
the subject generally. The Westminster Review, for November, 1892, justly 
remarks that ‘‘ when he leaves theology for questions of conduct, the writer 
does not tell us much that we do not know Dr. Smyth leans rather 
to the side of modern philosophy than old-fashioned Christianity with its 
‘other worldliness.’’’ It is in the theoretical part that Dr. Smyth’s message 
is contained, if he has any message for the Christian public. Adopting the 
statement of Ignatius, Dr. Smyth defines Christian Ethics as ‘‘ The science 
of living according to Christianity.”’ He says: ‘‘ Its subject matter is 
broad as human life; its object is to bring all the materials of life under this 
supreme formative principle, ‘ According to Christ.’’’ It presupposes an 
evolution under Christian laws of life and fora Christian consummation ; 
hence, its method must be historical, and Christian morality must be 
essentially and forever progressive. Its aim is to bring to adequate inter- 
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pretation the Christian consciousness of life. The Christian moralist is 
the man with an ideal, Christ; and ethics is the realization of this ideal in 
his life. The Christian ethical life is imitation of Christ. The dynamic 
elements aiding in the realization of his ideal are found in the example of 
Christ, the motive of love to God, and ‘* the influence of the divine Spirit or 
Christ.”” See Introduction passim. In this system, the apparent foundation 
of ethics in God (who appears as a Father rather than a Moral Governor) is 
‘* Love,” and the ethical principle in the Christian man is ‘‘ love.”? ‘* Love ” 
sets the aim of life, furnishes its law, and decides its destiny. As will be 
seen later in this discussion, the character of the ethics inculcated must of 
course depend upon the decision what is meant by ‘‘love.”’ In reality, how- 
ever, the Christian consciousness of the present age, as interpreted by the 
author in connection with his theory of evolution, and as presenting ‘‘ the 
essentially and forever progressive’’ morality, is made the final arbiter of 
duty. 

What strikes the thoughtful reader everywhere in this work of Dr. Smyth 
is the haziness of the expression, the insecurity of the logical grip, and the 
uncertainty and ambiguity of the logical processes, combined with a pretty 
constant and unconscious confusion of befogging evolutionary speculation 
with very ordinary philosophy and new exegesis. The key to all this and to 
the essential and manifold errors of the book is to be found in the philosophy 
adopted and inculcated by the author in his former works. In short, the 
present work is incidentally a presentation of the old discussions, a threshing 
over of the old straw, and a reproduction of the former polemics against the 
old theology of the Church with all its implications, or, as Dr. Smyth and 
his friends love to phrase it, against conservatism, traditionalism and Cal- 
vinistic orthodoxism. Dr. Smyth’s main works may be looked upon as con- 
stituting a connected system culminating in his Christian Ethics. He seems 
to have set before himself the task of saving the foundations of the Christian 
religion and morality from the destructive criticism, philosophy, and science 
of the present so-called scientific age. He would save the foundations of 
religion itself from destruction by agnosticism ; the Christian system from 
destruction by modern science, as evolution; and the fragments of ortho- 
doxy from destruction by the fossilizing influences of Calvinistic orthodox. 
ism. Hence, his three books—in the first of which, The Religious Feeling, 
he shifts the foundations of faith from a ‘* supernatural revelation ’’ to the 
‘* religious feeling ;”’ in the second of which, Old Faiths in New Light, he 
proposes to present Christian apologetics from the standpoint of the assumed 
truth of evolution; and in the third of which, The Orthodox Theology of 
To-day, he attempts to gather up—in a series of popular discourses—the 
orthodox theology of to-day as distinguished from the Calvinistic orthodox- 
ism of our Presbyterian creeds. As an essential part of the scheme must 
also be noticed his translation of Dorner’s Eschatology, which contains the 
germ of the New Theology on the subject of human freedom and probation 
and of future hope for those who remain impenitent here. All this is woven 
into the Christian Ethics, often constituting both warp and woof, and is suf- 
ficient to account for its general haziness and unsatisfactoriness. 

Starting out with this philosophy, the author’s fundamental conception of 
Christian ethics is necessarily erroneous. Christian ethics may be used in 
two senses. In the first, it is that form of philosophical ethics, which is 
based upon ethical facts as presented in the Bible as historical literature, in 
Christianity as a religious system, and in Christianity as embodied in Chris- 
tian life and institutions ; all studied by the critical and philosophical method 
and corrected by the ages rather than decided by the present passing phase of 
development. It claims no other authority than that which arises from its 
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scientific accuracy and logical consistency. It uses the Bible, not as giving 
authority to its philosophic conclusions, but as presenting moral facts and 
principles to be considered and dealt with. In this sense Christian ethics is 
contrasted with non-Christian ethics and with Biblical or theological ethics. 
In the other sense, Christian ethics is that branch of Systematic Theology 
which unfolds the science of the Christian life, or the law of the life of the 
Christian in the kingdom of God. In this form it is based upon the teach- 
ings of the sacred Scriptures, is limited by them, and derives its authority 
from them. The ethical facts of Christian society may be used as illustrat- 
ing the unfoldings of the life in Christ and confirming the interpretation of 
the teachings of the Word of God, but not to give authority to divine reve- 
lation. Christian ethics so considered becomes a branch of Christian theology 
coordinate with Christian dogmatics. Dr. Smyth’s view, while ostensibly 
claiming to be the latter, is neither the one nor the other, but an attempt at 
a mediation theory which will give its adherents an apparent claim to Biblical 
authority, while actually making another authority, Christian faith in its 
latest evolution, the supreme arbiter of ethical principles. Now it is clear, 
from the very nature of system-construction, that Scripture and Faith can- 
not both be supreme, infallible and final authorities regarding ethical princi- 
ples, in the ethical system of Christianity, at least while the Christian remains 
in a state of incomplete moral perfection. We can hardly make them, with 
Dr. Briggs, two coordinate authorities. Dorner, in his Eschatology, and Dr. 
Smyth, in his discussions, practically make reason, as the ‘ religious feeling,” 
as found in the modern developed Christian consciousness, the supreme 
authority. When the Bible and Christian faith come into apparent conflict, 
the method is a short and easy one—they refuse to formulate a doctrine on 
that point. However plain the statements in the Scriptures may be, unless 
the Christian consciousness also teaches the same thing, it cannot claim a 
place as a doctrine in the system of Christian doctrine. Of a truth which he 
acknowledges to be clearly taught in the Bible, Dorner himself says: ‘‘ But 
we have therewith no dogmatic proposition, because the latter must also be 
derived from the principle of faith” (Eschatology, p. 126; see also Dr. 
Smyth’s discussion of ‘‘ The Relation of Scripture and Faith,’’ Christian 
Ethics, pp. 72, 76). 

Accordingly, Dr. Smyth does not hesitate to replace the ethics of Christ and 
the New Testament by the ethics of the Christian consciousness in its present 
development. This age has, in his view, outgrown the doctrines and theories 
of the first century. It would be impossible to go back to them and folly to 
attempt to restore them. Instancing Joshua Davidson, a book written some 
years since ‘‘to show that a person who should take the precepts of the 
Gospel literally and seek to apply them with conscientious exactness to 
present conditions of life, would fall successively under the condemnation of 
all parties and powers of modern thought and society, and finally be rejected 
even by the people for whom he would live and must die ;’? he adds: ‘* We 
do not hesitate to say that a character so conceived must fail because it 
ought to fail; that its idea of Christianity is a misapprehension of the pro- 
gressive revelation of the Christian ideal. .... Wemay not suppose that 
the Son of Man himself would live to-day in England, or in the United 
States, or in Japan, precisely as he dwelt of old in Judea and Galilee. .... 
He who knew what was in man would form his life in constant spiritual 
adaptation to the conditions and the tasks of any age or people ”’ (pp. 77, 88). 
Witness the quiet assumptions. This is not the Christian ethics of Wuttke, 
Martensen and Luthardt. 

Just here arises the critical question : Is morality to be judged by the plain 
revelation of Christ; or by the finished product of evolution ? If by the 
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latter, who is to decide between Spencer and Smyth and all the rest ? Does it 
ultimately rest on Christ’s authority in the Word; or on the changing, 
evolving, and often contradictory dicta of the so-called Christian conscious- 
ness ? Are we at anchor, or at sea? The Christian, who accepts Christ as 
Jesus and Lord, can have no hesitancy in deciding which view to accept. 
Christ’s ethical principles have never changed, and will neverchange. They 
will never be accommodated to human society or development; but must 
shape that society and development if it is not to end in decay and destruc- 
tion. The Christian will continue to prefer Christ to Dorner and Smyth and 
all the rest of the class who are ‘‘ wise above that which was spoken by 
Christ Himself and which is written,’? and which he has Himself solemnly 
declared ‘ shall never pass away.”’ 

The principles of The Orthodox Theology of To-day, when wrought into 
an ethical system, naturally give a Romish and Neo-Pagan tinge to that 
system. Bible Christianity recognizes Christ as Jesus, the High Priest and 
atoning sacrifice, and as Lord, the rightful Master and King to whom, as 
God, our loyal and loving obedience is forever due, in the kingdom of God. 
The new theology and ethics recognize Christ as example and ideal, sinking 
the divinity and atonement, the kingly authority and obedience, as Marten- 
sen has so well shown (Christian Ethics (General), p. 27,29). Protestant 
Christianity parted with the Romish just here, making the Holy Scriptures 
the supreme rule and guide, justification by faith in Christ its living first 
principle, regeneration the starting point in evangelical morality, and dis- 
criminating carefully between justification and sanctification, thus placing 
religion and morality in their normal relation to each other. Romanism and 
Neo-Paganism and the New Theology, all agree in dropping out the great 
foundations of Bible and orthodox Protestant theology, and substituting 
works in some form or other, in obedience to mother church or some other 
usurping authority, or in following an ideal, as Jesus of Nazareth, or Bud- 
dha, or some largest brain or latest invention of culture. Such systems have 
no spiritual insight in them, to begin with, and therefore no moral light and 
leading, and no deathless moral grip, to end with. The world cannot hope 
for regeneration or permanent betterment through their promulgation. Dr. 
Smyth repudiates with emphasis Paul’s “‘ pre-Christian theology,’’ which he 
may have learned from the school of Gamaliel, as ‘‘ not a final moral idea of 
God,” and his “‘ essentially Calvinistic conception of the sovereignty of Law 
as God ” (pp. 176, 177), and holds up all Calvinistic orthodoxy to reprobation 
as belonging to the synagogue rather than the church. 

The final and fatal defect in Dr. Smyth’s system of Christian ethics is 
found in the essentially immoral and heathen principle at the foundation. 
In this system the essence of God, the supreme thing: in the divine goodness, 
is ‘‘love.’? The elements of ‘‘love,’’ or goodness, are three—the primary 
and fundamental, benevolence; the second, sympathy; the third, righteous- 
ness. This is the natural order on the materialistic basis of sensation, which 
makes all feeling essentially pleasure or pain. But it reverses the order set 
by God, which makes the fundamental element in God’s goodness His infinite 
desire for the righteousness and purity of His creatures and not for their 
happiness. The Bible presents primarily a system of salvation from sin. 
The law of the universe is a law of righteousness primarily, of happiness 
only secondarily. Conscience exalts the right to the place of supremacy over 
the pleasurable. On the basis of Dorner and Dr. Smyth, Eudemonism is the 
only ethical theory logically possible, and Universalism the only ultimate 
orthodoxy, the orthodoxy of the coming to-morrow. 

In accordance with this is Dr. Smyth’s development of the idea of the 
““ supreme good ”’ that is to furnish the goal of moral conduct. First, we 
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find that “‘ the word ought represents a moral constant of human experience "’ 
(p. 33). “ This moral constant may become itself an object of choice. It is 
the good in which the rational consciousness centres, on which the will may 
rest. The idea of good, or perception of worth, may be said to furnish in 
and from itself the desire which is satisfied in the moral choice of it ’’ (p. 36). 
‘“‘The moral constant, which yields the idea of worth, affords thereby the 
measure or means of volitional comparison (preference) between motives 
which otherwise would be incommensurable ”’ (p. 37). ‘‘ The common term of 
relation between objects of desire or choice, which are in themselves incom- 
mensurable, is the worth of these different things to the person and his 
ends of being ’’ (p. 40). ‘‘ Some idea of relation to the end of being forms 
the ethical measuring-rod. One pleasure is worth more to me than another, 
and therefore I’should choose it. Why? .Not because it contains more 
pleasure, but because it is pleasure of a greater value to me’’ (p. 41). This 
view is fortified by an appeal to Lotze, to establish the position that ‘‘ it is 
true that I cannot dissociate the idea of the worth of an object to me from 
my feeling of pleasure init. .... The quality of the object (its worth to 
me) is manifested by its effect in pleasurable feeling. Absolute worth would 
be the cause of a feeling of absolute pleasure in the subject affected by it ”’ 
(p. 41). And so the bottom of the slough of self-interest, in selfishness, is 
reached! It is all summed up in happiness FOR ME! This is the essence of 
the morality that is made to masquerade in the garb of Christian ethics. It 
is purely heathen ethics. This principle governs all the author’s conclusions 
concerning the great practical moral questions. Is it right, for example, to 
lie? That depends upon whether it will hurt anybody, or upon whether 
some one can be helped by it (see pp. 386-403).* All this, in the last analy- 
sis, is that same teaching of self-interest that has been perpetuated from 
Hobbes, through Paley and Bentham and John Stuart Mill and Herbert 
Spencer, in professor’s chair and pulpit, until it has demoralized the great 
mass of mankind. It has largely divorced so-called Christian conduct from 
the ethics inculcated by the New Testament and delivered it over to selfish- 
ness and greed, and it threatens to destroy both Christian dogmatics and 
Christian ethics. 

It would be folly to deny or fail to face the fact that we are in the midst of 
a great moral crisis. Christian ethics of the type of Dr. Smyth’s has brought 
us to this crisis and will not avail to deliver us from it. The only way out of 
the depths is back to Christ, not as ideal merely, but as Saviour and Lord. 
There is no solid basis fora true ethical ideal other than the Bible as the 
Word of God, with its law and gospel, its doctrines of sin, atonement, justi- 
fication and regeneration, with its Christ as both Jesus and Lord. There is 
no power that can lift man up to this moral ideal but the Gospel, with the 
regenerating power of the Holy Spirit. No Christian life can originate in 
any other way or be sustained in any other way. The Gospel has always 
been, and always will be, ‘‘ foolishness” to the wise men of this world, but 
it has always been, and always will be, ‘‘ the power of God” to those who 
accept it in simple faith. When Christian doctrine and Christian ethics are 
restored to their true position and relation, that power will be manifested again 
as of old, and the great problems will find their only and complete solution. 

New York. DANIEL S. GREGORY. 


Faith and Criticism. Essays by Congregationalists —W. H. Bennett, 
W. F. Adeney, P. T. Forsyth, E. A. Laurence, R. F. Horton, H. A. 
Thomas, F. H. Stead, E. Armitage and T. Raleigh. 12mo, pp. viii, 480. 


* See editorial in The Sunday School Times, November 12, 1892, pp. 721, 722. 
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(London : Sampson, Low, Marston & Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1893.) Lua Mundi has set an example that seems to be irresistible. The 
Low Church manifesto, The Church and her Doctrine (see this REVIEW for 
July, 1892, Vol. iii, p. 590), was in opposition to Lux Mundi; these ‘‘ Essays 
by Congregationalists ” are in emulation of it. Young Congregationalism 
lifts up her voice in them to tell the Churches where she stands, what are her 
hopes and purposes, what she believes, and (perhaps chiefly) what she does 
not believe. The voice of young Congregationalism is certainly a very 
pleasant one, and it has been trained to sing charmingly. In all that con- 
cerns literary form, in intellectual ability, in grasp, in expository skill, in 
power of expression, these essays are a credit to British theology. In doc- 
trinal attitude, the case is otherwise. The first thing that strikes the reader 
concerns the sources of inspiration from which the several authors have 
drunk. If British Congregationalism has any doctrinal traditions, if she has 
been able to boast in the past any great thinkers like John Owen or John 
Howe, if she has received from their thought any treasures to transmit to the 
future, or even any moulding or impression, it does not appear in the doc- 
trinal papers of this volume. Young Congregationalism as here represented 
has entirely broken with old Congregationalism. It seeks and finds its 
inspiration elsewhere. The most recent phase of German theology has 
stamped its image so deeply upon it as apparently to obliterate all previous 
impressions. One essay, Mr. P. T. Forsyth’s, acknowledges “‘ religious and 
theological ” indebtedness, ‘‘ both in thought and occasionally in phrase,’’ to 
Hermann ; it is an essay which might have been written by a Hermann; and 
it strikes us as altogether the best piece of Ritschlite thinking in English. 
The other doctrinal papers are stained through and through with the spirit 
and modes of conceptions of the same school of thought. If we are to take 
this volume as a fair sample of the mass, young British Congregationalism is 
distinctively Ritschlite. The practical essays of the book naturally exhibit 
less markedly the foreign stain. Mr. H. A. Thomas’ paper on ‘ Prayer, in 
Theory and Practice,’’ and Mr. E. Armitage’s paper on ‘‘ Christian Missions ”’ 
are noble papers, full of helpful thought presented in a manner both feeling 
and uplifting. Mr. Stead’s paper on ‘‘ The Kingdom and the Church,” and 
Mr. Raleigh’s on ‘* Church and State,” are extremely well-considered and 
illuminating discussions, which hold the mind of the reader, even though he 
may not always be able to follow their guidance. The other five papers, 
which constitute the more distinctively doctrinal half of the volume, are Con- 
gregational in no other sense than that they are written by young Congrega- 
tionalists. Mr. Horton’s essay on the Atonement stands somewhat apart 
from the others by virtue of that odd ‘‘ half-wayness’’ which readers of Mr. 
Horton have learned to expect from him. Its object is to make out that no 
‘theory ’’ of the Atonement is possible; that ‘‘ the New Testament has no 
theory of the Atonement ;”’ that all the theories that have been suggested by 
theologians are refuted by the New Testament ; and yet that the New Testa- 
ment asserts and vindicates the fact of the Atonement. In prosecution of this 
purpose, the author criticises and rejects several theories, and partially draws 
out the teaching of the New Testament as to the fact of Atonement. 
Neither division of this work is done with completeness, or consistency. 
The essay is written with that eminent lucidity and brightness of style 
which characterize all that comes from Mr. Horton’s pen; and with that 
lack of thorough preparation for his task which unfortunately seems equally 
characteristic of him. He gives us much for which we are grateful, in his 
vindication of the New Testament teaching as to the importance of the death 
of Christ in his work; but he stops unreasonably short. How can he fail to 
see that if he should interpret the New Testament with the same directness 
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with which he interprets the Fathers, he would not miss finding ‘‘ a theory ” 
of the Atonement in the New Testament; that, in fact, its writers teach the 
‘¢ satisfaction theory ’’ a hundredfold more clearly than any Father teaches 
either of the theories which Mr. Horton attributes confidently to them ? 
Probably Mr. Horton’s very low view of inspiration is at the bottom of his 
odd dealing with Biblical testimony. When we approach the subject of 
inspiration, however, we draw near to the most unsatisfactory element of the 
whole volume. We are told in the Preface that all its authors are “ agreed 
in the persuasion that our Lord Jesus Christ—the personal divine and human 
Christ—is the centre and source of all Christian life and thought.’? We 
might be equally told that the authors of the five more particularly doctrinal 
essays are agreed also in a low view of the inspiration and authority of the 
Scriptures, and (for the matter of that) of the sphere of the authority of 
Christ on whose authority they suspend that of the Scriptures. Inspiration 
—Prof. Bennett is anxious for us to understand—does not in his view 
“carry with it historical accuracy.”? He tells us that ‘“‘it is now pretty 
generally accepted that inspiration does not guarantee the accuracy of 
chronology, statistics and other historical circumstances ”’ (p. 20), and that 
** when history is used for the purposes of revelation,” it is not ‘‘ necessary 
that it should be other than the kind of history natural to the men, the times 
and the circumstances of its writing;”’ that the Old Testament ‘ authors 
have taken over a good deal of first-class material from their older sources, but 
they in no way make themselves responsible for its accuracy ;” that all that 
their inspiration has done for them is to ‘‘ guide them in the selection and 
arrangement of. significant incidents and teach them to understand and set 
forth their spiritual meaning,” so that it guarantees nothing but the spiritual 
lessons taught by the histories. Even here also, however, there is a 
limitation. For, ‘‘ the principle that inspiration does not guarantee accuracy 
in history has its theological parallel ;” it is only the substance of the message 
that is divine and permanent, the form and accompaniment are ** human and 
often transient” (p. 30). And this has its application also to prophecy : * in- 
spiration does not guarantee accuracy of historical detail,” and “ the external 
forms of prophecy are the symbols of the triumphs and defeats of principles 
and their champions” (p. 39). Prof. Adeney in like manner limits the 
authority of the New Testament to the sphere in which he considers the 
authors of it had more knowledge than we have, which it is needless to say, 
is narrowed, in his opinion, to matters of pure religion. While Mr. Forsyth, 
from his standpoint, of course, does away with ‘‘ revelation of knowledge” 
altogether: ‘‘ Revelation is not a thing of truths at all (p. 98) It is 
not for illumination, but redemption ” (p. 99). From this he infers like a 
good Ritschlite the impossibility of a natural theology or a theology of 
“Christian consciousness.”’ It is more important, however, to observe how 
this minimizing attitude towards the authority of the Scriptures carries with 
it, in the case of all four of the writers who here touch on the matter, a cor- 
responding limitation of the authority of Christ. Prof. Bennett calls in 
“the ancient Catholic doctrine of Kenosis ” to justify him in limiting Christ’s 
authority in the matter of Old Testament criticism, arguing that ‘‘ none of 
His spiritual teaching depends upon His views of criticism” (p. 42). What 
this means Prof. Adeney tells us plainly: ‘‘ The foundation of the authority 
of the New Testament is the authority of Jesus Christ. Now in the region 
of truth authority depends not upon dignity of office, nor upon exaltation of 
nature, but just simply upon knowledge. He is an authority to us in regard 
to any subject, who must be confessed to know more about it than we do, 
and concerning whose correctness of information we are fully assured. If 
our Lord speaks with authority it is because He knows what He undertakes 
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to teach, and because His disciples are persuaded to repose confidence in His 
grasp of the subject’? (p. 72). ‘‘ He proved Himself to be a master of 
religious truth”? (p. 73). But ‘‘ we have no proof that His knowledge on 
earth extended to’’ such topics as “ geology and literary history ” (p. 77). 
That there was a limit to His knowledge is therefore to be assumed, and this 
limit is to be found in religious knowledge. In like manner again Mr, 
Forsyth holds that ‘‘ infallibility ’’ must be confined to Christ Himself (ex- 
clusive of the Bible, which is the product of the Church) ‘‘ and to Himself in 
His direct equipment for Redemption ’’ (p. 106): ‘‘ His knowledge of some 
things was limited, but there was no limit to His love”? (p. 171). And Mr. 
Eric A. Laurence tells us that ‘* Christ does not speak to us with authority 
on every subject that may engage our interest and occupy our thought 

We cannot appeal to Him in settlement of any question of a merely scientific 
or literary kind ” (p. 167). We have given space to reporting these deliver- 
ances, because it is of the greatest importance that we should understand 
the goal of the present driftage away from the authority of the Scriptures. 
Men have foreseen that it would come to this. Dr. David T. Burrell, in a 
paper in Christian Thought for October, 1893, hesitatingly puts it forward as 
a possible development of the early years of the twentieth century. It is 
already upon us. The rejection of the authority of Scripture is but one phase 
of the chafing of the human spirit against any ‘“‘ external authority.’’ Man 
feels, in this age, quite sufficient for himself. He will notallow the authority 
over him of even the God-man Himself, save in a jealously limited sphere ; 
and these limits, too, must soon give way. The battle is to be fought out on 
the question of the validity of any ‘‘ external authority’’ whatever. Prof. 
Adeney tells us already: ‘‘ It should be seen that in the nature of things no 
external authority can possibly be absolute in regard to spiritual truth” 
(p. 90). Are we to be thrown back upon pure subjectivism ?——Hours 
with the Mystics. A Contribution to the History of Religious Opinion. By 
Robert Alfred Vaughan, B. A. Sixth edition; two volumes in one. 12mo, 
pp. xxxix, 372, and x, 383. (London: Gibbins & Co.; New York : Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893.) Robert Alfred Vaughan gave the best hours 
of a too short life to the preparation of this altogether delightful book, which 
remains until to-day the most useful treatise on the subject in English. He 
lived not only to publish it in 1856, but to see and enjoy its success; and to 
prepare the second edition, of 1860, which appeared, after his death, with a 
Preface by his father, Robert Vaughan. A new edition being called for, it 
appeared with a long Preface by his son, Wycliffe Vaughan, in 1879. It is 
this edition that is reprinted here. The reprint is as timely as was the first 
publication. Despite the fact that the time which has intervened since 1856 
has not been barren in important works on the subject—such as Jocham’s 
studies upon the Catholic mystics (1876), Preger’s upon the early German 
mystics (1881), Du Prel’s upon the philosophy of mysticism, Ritschl’s upon 
pietism, and, perhaps most illuminating of all, Martensen’s study of Bohme 
—Vaughan’s suggestive and searching general presentation has not been su- 
perseded. And the end of the nineteenth century needs, even more than the 
middle of it did, to be informed of the true nature and the evils of mystical 
tendencies. We are in no apparent danger to-day, indeed, from that ascetic 
conception of life, which is the drift of that class among mystics which ‘ for- 
sake common duties for the feverish exaltation of a romantic saintship.”? But 
our age is not without experience of that other class of mystics, the extreme 
among whom, Mr. Vaughan tells us, “‘ persist in their conceited rejection of the 
light without, till they have turned into darkness their light within.”? Every 
rationalistic movement has also its mystical side. That is to say, there are 
always two wings toevery army that arrays itself in revolt against ‘‘ external 
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authority.”? There is the coldly intellectual wing, which writes on its banner 
the high name of Reason. And there is the warmly emotional wing, which 
prefers to call what it appeals to within, spiritual insight, religious feeling, 
_Christian consciousness, immanent deity, the Logos, or the witness of the 
Holy Ghost in the heart. The difference between the rationalist and the 
mystic is fundamentally only a difference of temperature: the rationalist 
rises into the mystic whenever his feelings are stirred, whenever his religious 
emotions are deeply moved; and the mystic falls into the rationalist when- 
ever his heart is chilled. Mysticism is thus but the protest of what we call 
broadly the heart against the cold processes of the mere logical under- 
standing. Whenever therefore we find the opponents of ‘‘external au- 
thority ” giving heed to the voice of natural religious feeling within them, 
rationalism takes on a mystical color. ‘‘ Now that the assailants of Revela- 
tion have grown so exceedingly pious,’’ wrote Mr. Vaughan a half-century 
ago, and the words are even more applicable to-day, ‘‘ we find them zealously 
enlisting certain modifications of mysticism on their side.” This is the 
account to be given of the numerous mystical modes of representation 
which now confront us upon all hands. They are simply emotional rational- 
ism. One of the advantages which ought to flow from the republication 
of such a book as Mr. Vaughan’s is to open men’s eyes to the meaning 
of such phenomena. Mr. Vaughan does not attempt a detailed account 
of the teaching of every mystical writer, but confines himself to the more 
epoch-making movements. But his sketch includes a glance over the whole 
field; and, despite the awkwardness of the form of composition which he 
adopted, it gives the reader a really illuminating view of the several forms of 
mystical thought from the Hindu Yogis to the modern adherents of “‘ the 
Christian consciousness.” ——Gesetz und Evangelium. Von Dr. C. F. W. 
Walther. Aus seinem schriftlichen Nachlass gesammelt. 8vo, pp. iv, 124. 
(St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing House, 1893.) Besides his academic 
lectures, Dr. Walther was, it seems, accustomed to give to the whole body 
of students, assembled usually on a Friday evening, series of freer talks on 
theological and practical topics. Among these was a course of twenty-two 
talks on ‘* Inspiration;’’? one of twenty-two talks on ‘“‘ The Truth of the 
Christian Religion ;’’ one of forty-nine talks on ‘‘ Justification ;’’ one of 
sixty-two talks on ‘“‘ Election and Justification ;’’ and (among still others) ~ 
two courses, one of ten and the other of thirty-nine talks, on ‘‘ The Law and 
the Gospel.’? The Introduction to each talk, the citations used in it, and 
the plan of treatment, exist in Dr. Walther’s own hand; for the rest full 
stenographic notes of his students are available. From this material, it is 
proposed to publish the whole of them in due time; and the present book, 
which contains the shorter course on ‘“‘ The Law and the Gospel,’”? makes the 
beginning. Like all that Dr. Walther wrote, these talks are characterized 
by accuracy of statement, thoroughness of theological knowledge, and 
entire devotion to confessional Lutheranism; and they have in addition 
much of the fire and freedom of the extemporary address. The thirteen 
theses on which they are based recognize the importance and difficulty of 
rightly distinguishing between the law and the gospel; and point out some 
prevalent modes of conception by which the distinction is confused. For 
example, the confusion between law and gospel, made by papists, Socinians 
and rationalists, in making the gospel itself a doctrine of works, is deservedly 
scored; men are warned not to mix the gospel with the law, or the law with 
the gospel, but to preach the law in its full strictness, and the gospel in its 
full sweetness ; they are warned not to reverse their places, but to preach the 
law first and the gospel second; not to tell the awakened sinner to work out 
a peace for himself before he comes to the gospel, and the like. In theses and 
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treatment alike the strictest Lutheranism reigns, and Calvinists will find 
something to modify ; but through all, the spirit of the man of God throbs. 
We hope the other series of talks will be speedily published ; and we venture 
to express the wish that the series on “ Inspiration ’’ may be next given to 
us; the times demand it.——Atonement the Fundamental Fact of Chris- 
tianity. By Newman Hall, LL.B., D.D. (Edin.). Author of Come to Jesus, 
The Lord’s Prayer, Gethsemane, etc. 8vo,pp.159. (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1893.) Dr. Newman Hall, in the evening of his useful life, 
publishes this testimony to the truth that ‘‘ the Gospel is Atonement for 
guilt, the basis and the power of righteousness of life,””—that ‘‘ salvation by 
Atonement is the central doctrine, we hesitate not to say the essential fact, of 
Christianity ’’—that ‘ salvation through the Atoning sacrifice of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is not merely an important, but the essential and characteristic 
feature of Christianity.’? Over against ‘‘the moral influence’’ theory, he 
strongly and richly develops the true doctrine that Christ ‘‘ came to do a work 
of God manward; reconciling God to us as the basis and influence for 
reconciling us to God; so that forgiveness by the cross and the resultant 
change in our condition as regards God, is precedent to and the instrument of 
our change in character.’? Not only is the book thus, as a whole, a faithful 
presentation of the Scriptural doctrine of the nature of the Atonement, but 
it is sown with pungent sentences, in which the skill of the great preacher 
in phrasing telling statements is manifest. We wish the chapter on ‘‘ The 
Witness of the Sufferings of Jesus’ could be issued separately as a tract. 
Dr. Hall does not always attain, however, to theological exactness in the 
language he uses; and his chapter on ‘‘ Misrepresentations and Objections ”’ 
suffers considerably in consequence. The whole book is a strong plea for the 
great truth that Jesus Christ came into the world to die, and to die as our 
substitute (pp. 18, 44, 86, 110), in order to reconcile God to us (p. 15), by pay- 
ing the penalty due from us (pp. 35, 45, 102, 130). And yet in this chapter, 
in attempting to meet objections, he denies that Christ was the substitute 
for a definite body of sinners and affirms ‘“‘ that the sacrifice of Christ is a 
foundation for the mere offer of mercy ;’’ speaks of the doctrine that Christ 
appeased the wrath of God as ‘‘a heathenish notion; ’’ and declares that 
‘¢ His sufferings could not be penal,’’ although He had elsewhere explicitly 
declared that, as our sin-bearer, ‘‘ He bore the penalty ”’ (p. 45), and “‘ suffered 
the penalty ” of the broken law (p. 130). This is only one more illustration 
of how ill men sometimes know how to defend the truth which they confess. 
We could wish this unsuccessful chapter in answer to objections exscinded 
from an otherwise most excellent book.——Discussions by Robert L. Dabney, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Texas, and 
for many years Professor of Theology in Union Theological Seminary, in 
Virginia. Edited by C. R. Vaughan, D.D., Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of New Providence, Va. Vol. iii. Philosophical. 8vo, pp. 611. 
(Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 1892.) The first 
volume of Dr. Dabney’s trenchant Discussions was noticed in this REVIEW, 
Vol. ii, p. 714, and the second volume in Vol. iii, p. 593. There remains yet 
a fourth volume to complete the promised series. This third volume is 
entitled ‘* Philosophical,’? and contains much philosophizing of the most 
lucid and most satisfying order. Paperson ‘ Positivism in England,” ‘*‘ The 
Philosophy of Dr. Bledsoe,” ‘“The Philosophy of Volition,” ‘“The Emotions,”’ 
“ Inductive Logic,” ‘The Nature of Physical Causes,” ‘* Induction and Anal- 
ogy,” *“‘ Final Cause,” ‘* Monism,” ‘‘ The Immortality of the Soul,’’ appear in 
this volume, and no thoughtful pastor ought to omit reading them. And 
whatever other topics are discussed, are treated in a truly philosophical spirit. 
What a clear and strong style Dr. Dabney possesses !——Inauguration of the 
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Rev. Claude B. H. Martin, D.D., as Professor of Systematic Theology in the 
Danville Theological Seminary, October 12, 1898. 8vo, p. 20. (Danville, 
Ky.: Advocate Printing Co., 1893.) The Charge to Prof. Martin was de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. J. P. Hendrick, whose name is a pleasant sound in 
all the Kentucky churches. He reminded the new professor that Danville 
Seminary was founded to teach to men the Calvinistic, Augustinian, Pauline 
system of doctrine—‘‘ that system in contradistinction to any and all others, 
and unmixed with and undiluted by any others;’’ and that the fathers there- 
fore ‘‘ selected for its first professors men from whose fire-touched lips the 
Gospel trumpet had never given an uncertain note—Robert J. Breckinridge 
and Edward Payson Humphrey.’’ He added that in all the forty years of the 
existence of the seminary no discordant note has been sounded from its 
walls. Prof. Martin’s admirable address shows him to stand rightly in such 
asuccession. He indicates rapidly, but with clearnessand great pointedness 
and richness of language, the nature of Systematic Theology, its place among 
the theological disciplines, its contents and divisions, its sources, the channels 
in which its current has flowed down the ages, and finally its limitations. 
The reader of this address will rejoice with Danville Seminary in its new 
teacher of theology. May it from the new beginning it now is making grow 
rapidly in students, power and influence !——The Historic Episcopate. An 
Essay on the Four Articles of Church Unity, proposed by the. American 
House of Bishops and the Lambeth Conference. By Charles Woodruff Shields, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor in Princeton University. 12mo, pp. viii, 65. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894.) Dr. Shields always writes on subjects 
connected with Church unity in a most delightful and (to us, at least) a 
most unconvincing manner. We have read every word of the present 
brochure with real enjoyment, and scarcely a single one of its propositions 
with entire consent. We donot think there isany Biblical warrant to expect 
or to wish for a ‘‘ Church Unity,’’ which is distinguished from both ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Unity ’’ and ‘‘ Church Union,”’ and which consists, if we rightly under- 
stand it, in the gathering of all denominations of Christians into one ‘large 
ecclesiastical system ’’ under a common governing authority. Such Church 
unity was, we think, unknown to both the apostolical and subapostolical 
Churches, and would not be desirable to-day. We do not fully understand 
how such a “‘Church Unity” could be a full and complete expression of 
‘Christian Unity,”’ if it left unity in doctrine for example out of sight. We 
cannot look upon the four articles proposed by the house of Bishops at Chicago 
and amended at the Lambeth Conference, as “‘ representing the actual consen- 
sus of all existing Churches in doctrine, ritual and polity.”’ We do not our- 
selves consent to more than one of them ; and we do not fully understand how 
the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church can be felicitated on having 
‘*¢ formulated an actual consensus of the Churches as the basis of their unity ”’ 
(p. 23), and yet it still remain necessary to recognize that ‘‘the Protestant 
Episcopal Church alone possesses the four Lambeth conditions of agreement ”’ 
(p. 45). For ourselves, again, we so vastly prefer the Biblical episcopate to 
the ‘‘ historic episcopate” that we cannot share Dr. Shields’ eulogy of the 
latter, which has scarcely been equaled since the days of Hugh James Rose ; 
and much less can we discover in it, with him, a ‘‘ unifying principle.”? We 
agree rather with Principal Robert Rainy, in his recent lecture delivered at 
St. Columba’s Church, Cambridge (Presbyterianism as a Form of Church 
Life and Work, Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes), in which he represents 
it to be impossible for Presbyterians to accept the ‘‘ historic episcopacy,’ on 
the ground that this would be treason to the principle of the unity of the 
Church,—‘‘a principle,’’ he adds, ‘* which is violated by no other Protestants 
in the world, as it is violated by the Protestants of the Church of England.’’ 
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Wecannot even join with Dr. Shields in complimenting the Episcopal Bishops 
on the formulation of these famous Lambeth conditions, as if that were a noble 
act of self-abnegation on their part for the sake of Church unity. They ap- 
pear to us to contain rather the quintessence of sectarianism ; and to throw 
up an impassable barrier to Church unity. In fine, if Dr. Shields’ pleasant 
dreams of ‘‘ Church Unity ”’ on the basis of the Lambeth proposals should 
come true, we should account it a sad day for the universal Church of God. 
Our Episcopal brethren have many things which we admire and would fain 
imitate; but we do not include their prelacy, their formalism and their doc- 
trinal indifference among them : and when we are called upon to think of them 
as ‘‘ the highest type of organized Christianity,’ largely on the basis of these, 
we recalcitrate. We look rather upon these things as glaring faults which we 
trust they will themselves, in better days, repudiate and thus open the way 
to a real Church unity ; and meanwhile, ‘‘ with all their faults, we love them 
still.’—— The Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments. A Transla- 
tion of the First Book of the ‘‘ Rationale Divinorum Oflficiorum,’’ written 
by William Durandus, Sometime Bishop of Mende, with an Introductory 
Essay and Notes by the Rev. John Mason Neale, B.A., and the Rev. Benja- 
min Webb, B. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, pp. exxxv, 209. 
(London : Gibbins & Cé.; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1893.) Readers of the closing chapter in the second volume of Dr. Liddon’s 
Life of Pusey, will have been vastly entertained with the difficulties in which 
Pusey found himself immersed when he undertook to build the church of *‘ St. 
Saviour’s,’”’ at Leeds, in accordance with churchly principles. He was put 
into communication with Mr. Benjamin Webb, ‘‘ at that time an active mem- 
ber of the Cambridge Camden Society ;’’ and in the course of a long corre- 
spondence with him gradually settled the weighty questions as to what colors, 
forms, modes of ornamentation, for the articles of Church furniture, were in 
accordance with proper ecclesiological principles. That correspondence ran 
through the years 1843 and 1844, and the present volume had been published 
at Leeds early in 1843 asa contribution to a proper understanding of sym- 
bolism in Church architecture and furnishing. The volume consists of an 
elaborate introductory essay of 135 pages, entitled ‘‘Sacramentality: A 
Principle of Ecclesiastical Design,’’ in which the general principle of sym- 
bolism is defended and its application suggested to the details of design. 
The necessity of this essay arose from the age of Durandus’ treatise and the 
need of adapting it to the new conditions of tractarian England. Duran- 
dus’ Rationale was written between 1286 and 1295, and therefore before the 
origin of the decorated style of architecture. That it was apparently the 
‘* first work from the pen of an uninspired writer ever printed ’’—the editio 
princeps coming from Fust’s press in 1459—gives it a bibliographical interest. 
It is doubtless of great value also for the historical criticism of ecclesiastical 
art; laying down asit does the principles of symbolism on which ecclesiastical 
art was based. But to the layman in such matters it furnishes but dreary 
reading and can have but a curious interest. ——The Critical Review of Theo- 
logical and Philosophical Literature. Edited by Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, 
D.D. Vol. iii. 8vo, pp. 455. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’sSons, 1893.) The third volume of The Critical Re- 
view maintains the high standard which it attained at its beginning. It brings 
nearly two hundred separate works under consideration; and has engaged 
about fifty writers in estimating them. The books to which most space is given 
are well chosen from the more important publications of the year. The tone 
of the reviews is always scholariy, and generally of what is called the “‘ liberal ”” 
type of thought.——The Expository Times. Edited by the Rev. James 
Hastings, M.A. Volume the Fourth. October, 1892—September, 1893, 4to, 
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pp. viii, 568. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1893.) The Expository Times continues, in its fourth volume, 
to be from both theliterary and book-maker’s point of view a credit to its editor 
and publisher. It is always bright, interesting, informing, and very much up 
to date in expository thought.—— The Sailor’s Magazine and Seamen’s Friend, 
for the year ending December, 1893. Vol. lxv. 8vo, pp. vii, 384. The Life Boat. 
Children’s Work for Seamen. 8vo, pp. 96. (New York: American Seamen’s 
Friend Society, 1893.) These two admirable magazines represent the work 
of the American Seamen’s Friend Society. They will be found interesting 
reading to all who take any interest in the welfare of sailors. And the work 
of the Society they represent is worthy of the support of every Christian’s 
prayers and gifts. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


A DIcTIONARY OF HymMNnoLoGy. Setting forth the Origin and History of 
Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations, with Special Reference to those 
contained in the Hymn Books of English-speaking Countries, and now in 
Common Use, together with Biographical and Critical Notices of their 
Authors and Translators, and Historical Articles on National and 
Denominational Hymnody, Breviaries, Missals, Primers, Psalters, 
Sequences, etc. Edited by Joun JULIAN, M.A., Vicar of Wincobank, 
Sheffield. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The systematic and critical study of Hymnody is comparatively recent, 
and the number of scholars is still few both in England and America who 
can be regarded as authorities upon the subject. The amount of work 
accomplished, however, by a small number of enthusiasts, during the past 
score of years especially, has been prodigious, and this volume is the result 
of these labors. No book lately issued from the press has been more wel- 
come, not only to those specially interested in the subjects treated, but also 
to many others who recognize the important place taken by praise in the 
worship of the sanctuary or who know the value of the expression in song 
of Christian experience. No one was better or perhaps so well suited to 
this work as the editor, and the somewhat lengthened title of his volume 
very faithfully expresses the scope of his work. By a judicious use of 
convenient abbreviations and by means of small type he and his colaborers 
have compressed within the limits of 1616 pages an almost incredible amount 
of valuable historical and critical information concerning the hymns of 
English-speaking countries and their authors or translators. The body of 
the work was completed more than ten years ago, but the revisions and addi- 
tions, imperatively called for to make the work trustworthy and measurably 
exhaustive, have considerably enlarged the original manuscript and delayed 
its publication. In this prodigious labor Mr. Julian has been assisted by 
many contributors, of whom he names over thirty, America being repre- 
sented by Prof. F. M. Bird, of Lehigh University, and the late Prof. Philip 
Schaff, of the Union Theological Seminary, New York. Libraries in 
both countries have been laid under contribution, and a vast number of 
original manuscripts have been consulted. Briefly, following the Preface 
and lists of contributors, manuscripts and abbreviations, the volume con- 
tains: the dictionary proper; across reference index to first lines in English, 
French, German, Greek, Latin and other languages; an index of authors, 
translators, editors, etc.; an appendix of late articles and one of additions 
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and corrections, and supplemental indexes corresponding to those following 
the dictionary. As a result we havein this book scores of thousands of 
Christian hymns noted, in addition to biographical sketches of their authors 
or translators, and also very satisfactory articles, in the main, on national 
and denominational hymnody, with an outline of its rise and development. 
These articles are necessarily comparatively brief, but have been condensed 
with great skill, and contain all the particulars that would usually be sought 
after. The book is largely what it is declared to be, a dictionary; and little 
room is given to incidents connected with the composition or use of the 
hymns noted, while the author gives no credence to the traditional stories 
concerning many of our most popular Christian songs unless they are indu- 
bitably authenticated. 

We doubt very much whether any one living could have produced a work 
on this subject more complete or more satisfactory and where there is so 
much to praise and rejoice over, as one comes into the possession of this re- 
markable book. Critical exception to its contents or omissions is not a 
pleasant task. Nevertheless it must be said that the volume bears evident 
marks of having been prepared more especially for the English-speaking 
people of the Queen’s dominions. Prof. Bird has already written con- 
cerning the neglect of American revisions and additions in the supplemental 
portion of the volume; and there has been evident failure to consult care- 
fully the chief hymnals in use in America, for a proper record of the hymns 
in common use here. This is the more noticeable, as we think it is generally 
conceded that, especially in their later hymnals, American editors and com- 
pilers have shown a higher taste than their colaborers across the water. To 
what an extent this failure to note the hymns in common use in America 
prevails throughout the book, we have not taken the pains to examine; but 
sufficient has been revealed through the occasions on which we have been 
led to refer to the dictionary to show that it isa serious one. As illustra- 
tions, the list of hymns of James Montgomery named as in common use 
omits the following, which could be largely added to: ‘*O, for the death of 
those,’ ‘* Stand up and bless the Lord,” ** Millions within Thy courts have 
met,’ ‘“* Come let us sing the song of songs,’’ ‘‘ Lord God, the Holy Ghost,” 
‘** O, where shall rest be found,” ‘* According to Thy gracious Word,” ‘‘O 
Spirit of the living God,” *‘ Palms of glory, raiment bright,” ‘‘ The God of 
harvest praise,” etc. The familiar hymns of Watts, ‘‘ When I can read my 
title clear ” and ‘‘ How sad our state by nature is ” and others, find no place. 
The same may be said of Deck’s ‘‘ Jesus, Thy name I love;” Denny’s 
‘* What grace, O Lord, and beauty shone ;” Miss Elliott’s ‘‘ Christian, seek 
not yet repose ;”’? Gill’s ‘‘ O mean may seem this house of clay ”’ and *‘ O God, 
our God, Thou shinest here ;’’ Miss Havergal’s ‘‘ Our yet unfinished story ” 
and ‘‘ He is coming, He is coming ;’’ Bishop Reginald Heber’s ‘‘ Hosanna 
to the living God,” ‘‘ Forth from the dark and stormy sky,” “* The Lord of 
might from Sinai’s brow ’’ and ‘* From foes that would the land devour ;” 
William Walsham How’s “ Through the passing of the week,” ‘‘ Soldiers of 
the Cross arise’? and ‘‘ Summer suns are glowing;” the Rev. John Keble’s 
‘“* Now every memory is Thy love”’ and ‘* When God of old came down from 
Heaven; ” and the Rev. Henry Francis Lyte’s ‘‘ Praise the Lord, His glories 
show ” and ‘* O Lord, how good, how great art Thou.” This list could be 
extended indefinitely. No work of this kind could be expected to include 
every hymn published, or even every hymn that has found a place in some 
hymnal for worship ; but a review gives increasing proof that the American 
hymnals of the last decade seem to have been almost entirely neglected, and 
that many hymns that have been common to the majority of the books of 
praise in use in the churches for a generation or more have not found a place 
in the dictionary. 
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The proof-reading has been well done. Considerable use of the book has 
thus far revealed but two slight errors. Every way the work is beyond what 
could have been expected, and the foundation has been laid for a more ex- 
tended encyclopedia, which may be contidently looked for in the future in 
~ view of the manifestly increasing interest that is being taken both in Eng- 
land and in America in the subject of hymnody. 

The historical articles are remarkably well done and are very satisfactory. 
Exception will be taken by many to positions taken concerning the early 
Latin hymns, and there is room in this direction for painstaking labor to 
secure results that will obtain general acceptance. 

Princeton. L. W. MuDGE. 


CHRISTUS IST UNSER FRIEDE. Sociale Zeitpredigten und Betrachtungen 
gesammelt und herausgegeben von Lic. WEBER, Pfarrer in M. Gladbach. 
1, Sammlung: Mit einer Einleitung des Herausgebers, ‘‘ Ueber die soci- 
ale Aufgabe der Predigt in unser Zeit.”” 2. Sammlung: Mit einer Ein- 
leitung, ‘‘ Ueber Anwendung und Ausbreitung der Predigtgedanken 
unter der Kanzel,’? von Prof. Lic. G. BAUMGARDEN,in Jena. Zwei 
Biinde. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprechts Verlag, 1892. 


These two volumes contain a collection of seventy-nine short sermons, 
essays and addresses to congregations and Christian workingmen’s associa- 
tions. The authors are from the most eminent, popular and godly ministers 
of every part of Germany; among them the Rev. A. Sticker, of Berlin, is 
the most conspicuous, and best known in the churches of America. These 
productions are chiefly written for the Christian public: to remind them 
how grateful they ought to be for the temporal and spiritual advantages they 
enjoy ; how great their responsibility is before God, if they are blessed with 
means; how to use wealth in a Christian spirit; how to exercise charity 
towards the laboring and indigent class of people; how to build up Christian 
homes, for the improvement of the social condition of men; how to educate 
the rising generation in the spirit of reverence and submission to authori- 
ties; how to ameliorate in the love of Christ the condition of the poor, who 
by want and suffering frequently are driven into the ranks of socialists; and 
other such topics. Those in the first volume are chiefly aimed at the evil of 
socialism, which is rapidly spreading on the continent of Europe, and asserts 
its baneful influence among the masses to the peril of Church and State. 
The second volume contains selections, relating more to principles of general 
home mission work. 

The theology incidentally taught is naturally of the Lutheran type preva- 
lent in the established Church of Germany. Our regeneration, says Dr. 
Diffenbach, has taken its beginning in holy baptism. There, the life of 
Christ was implanted in us first. The Rev. F. Naumann assumes that the 
workingmen are by holy baptism all made the children of God. The Rev. 
G. Bahrer considers those to be evangelical Christians who are baptized, con- 
firmed and spiritually provided for inthe Church. ‘‘ Christ our peace ” in 
many of these selections is rather superficially presented. It is true His 
love and His example are frequently mentioned, but in a somewhat general 
and formal way. The reader feels somewhat disappointed to find so little of 
Him, the very present help in time of need, the all-sufficient Saviour, able 
to guide, to guard, and to protect His Church. The title of the volumes 
seems to warrant the expectation of a rich mine to be opened for the enlight- 
enment of the Church as to the wisdom, grace, power, and especially as to 
the efficiency of the sacrifice and the blood of Jesus Christ to heal the chasm 
between capital and labor, to meet the designs of socialism, to undo the 
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stratagems of the enemy, to secure safety and final and complete victory to 
the Church over socialism. But little more than mere commonplace remarks 
about Christ and His work are found. 

So far as the aim of these collections is to instruct the Christian people of 
Germany in Christian ethics on social questions, they supply good and profit- 
able reading for the fireside; and they no doubt give many valuable hints 
towards godliness and practical piety. But a higher object is professed. 
Their chief object is stated in the Introduction of the first volume in 
these words: ‘‘ The Word must be preached for the edification of the 
Church. Preaching at the present time ought to be of a very practical kind 
and mainly directed to the consideration of the socialistic problem, which 
ferments in the minds and hearts of the people, excites their passions, and 
blinds them so that they become inaccessible to spiritual truth. Repentance 
ought to be preached for the sins of the times as well as faith to the honor of 
Him, who is the only Peace-maker, and Prince of Peace, to adjust the social- 
istic question, even Jesus Christ.’? These volumes then are evidently meant 
to be somewhat of campaign papers, in the aggressive advance of the Church 
against socialism. Considered as such, in the presence of so dangerous and 
determined a foe of human society as socialism, they seem to us to furnish 
but atame attempt to combat the evil and to rally the Christian forces of 
Europe. They lack the pith and the point to trace out the source of the mal- 
ady, to discover the vulnerability of the enemy, to give tangible and practical 
instruction how to cope successfully with it, how to assail and carry its 
entrenchments, how to create a holy enthusiasm in the Church, and how to 
equip the Lord’s host for a struggle which means no less than life or death. 
They are too professional and theoretical in tone and contents; they lack the 
directness and clearness necessary for so great a spiritual warfare. The foes 
are really at dagger’s point and cannot be made to yield to mere kind words 
and a patting on the shoulders by well-meaning men. 

For instance, the sermon of Dr. Sachsse on ‘‘ The Dangers of Riches ”’ 
will have little influence with the man of capital, whose god is Mammon. 
Pastor Horn, by his discourse on ‘‘ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity,’ will 
convince the workingman very little as to the duty and reality of Christian 
brotherhood, so long as the rich live in palaces and ride in carriages, whilst 
the laborer has to shelter his family under a cold garret and leave them at 
death in want and rags. And when Rev. F. Naumann, in his ‘‘ Laborer’s 
Sermon,’’ compares Isaac to God the Father, and his twin sons, Jacob and 
Esau, to the twin brothers, employer and employé, the enemy may smile. 

Too great care is exercised to offend none, for these blasts to avail to call 
the people to repentance. The “thou art the man” element is too much 
lacking in them to prick the heart of the sinner and the ungodly man of 
the world. Altogether, the true apostolic ring of divine spirituality is 
missed in many of these essays. As long as a large majority of the Protestant 
ministry of Europe has no higher ideal of Christianity than that presented 
by the visible Church of the establishment, there is very little hope of bet- 
ter spiritual things. Rev. F. Naumann, for instance, says: ‘‘ But in one place 
all the differences disappear. Do you ask where that building is? You are 
in it yourselves. In the church are the emperor and the beggar; here gold 
and iron are the same; here high and low unite in chanting, We all believe 
in one God.’? German ministers will need to strip themselves of the red 
tape of their calling, as some noble men like Stocker have indeed already 
done, and to preach as evangelists, full of faith and the Holy Ghost, the 
truth as it is in Jesus, before men will begin to inquire everywhere what 
they must do to be saved. As long as less than one per cent. of the inhabi- 
tants attend public worship, as is true in the city of Berlin, so long will a 
collection of nice essays on socialistic topics be very little read by the parties 
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for whom they are specially intended, and will accomplish very little towards 
benefiting the Church or reforming the contending parties. A thorough, gen- 
eral and genuine revival of true and undefiled religion by the power of the Holy 
Spirit is wanted in Germany to free the Church, the spiritual body of Christ, 
from the thraldom of political guardianship and from that dead formalism 
which knows no other regeneration than that by baptism, no other conversion 
than that by confirmation, no other sanctification than that by partaking of 
the sacrament. The Church on the continent of Europe needs a new bap- 
tism of fire from on high, to meet successfully the impending dangers from 
socialism, and other devices of the enemy of the Lord, and to proclaim 
truly to the world ‘ Christ is our peace.” 
Dubuque, Iowa. A. VAN DER LIPPE. 


The Companions of St. Paul. By John S. Howson, D.D. (American 
Tract Society.) This is a reissue of an interesting volume by the late Dean 
of Chester, which communicates a great deal of information concerning the 
surroundings of the great apostle. Though first published more than a score 
of years ago, it has not been superseded by any later work.——Mrs. Grosve- 
nor’s Daughter. A Story of City Life. By Julia McNair Wright. (Ibid.) 
This is a well-written story designed to show how a young lady brought up 
in the lap of luxury, when suddenly bereft of all means, earned her own 
support, and became an efficient helper to the class of “ working girls.” 
Many of the scenes are taken from actual life, and are full of suggestions to 
thoughtful readers.——The Boy Jesus and Other Sermons. By William 
M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D. (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) The line appended 
to the name of the author on the title-page, ‘‘ Pastor Emeritus of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York,’’ reminds the reader of the fact that 
this volume was issued since the beloved author was laid aside from the 
active duties of the ministry. But he has done well in so using what of 
health is left as to issue a fresh collection of discourses. They are equal to 
any that have gone before. They are alike instructive and interesting. 
Dr. Taylor has the happy faculty of being natural without being obvi- 
ous. The clerical reader is apt to think he could do just as well, but 
after he has made the attempt he thinks so no longer. —— The Sermon Bible, 
Colossians-James. This volume, the last but one of the series, exactly 
resembles its predecessors. The discourses, of which an outline is given, 
are all taken from preachers of this generation, and the references appended 
are all to contemporary literature. Many of the best writers of our day are 
represented (Liddon, McLaren, et al.), while others excite inquiry why they 
should have been chosen. But the series as a whole well answers the purpose 
for which it was made. Annotations Upon Popular Hymns. By Charles 
S. Robinson, D.D. (New York: Hunt & Eaton.) The title-page of this 
handsome quarto says, ‘‘ For Use in Praise Meetings ’—an important pur- 
pose which it serves very admirably. Having carefully examined more than 
half of the contents, we are surprised at their appropriateness and accuracy. 
The errors are only such as must be looked for in a work containing so many 
details. Dr. Robinson’s short Preface furnishes some felicitous suggestions 
as to the management of a Praise Meeting. Such a service is very desirable 
as helping to bring back to its proper emphasis the idea of worship—there 
being so many even of good people whose only conception of the sanctuary 
is that it is the place where they receive religious instruction. Dr. Robin- 
son’s fine taste and evangelical spirit appear on every page of the annotations 
he has made, and this new volume adds considerably to the obligations due to 
him from the Christian public.—— The First Communion. Before. At. After. 
By Henry M. Booth, D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This well-made 
booklet, by the President of Auburn Theological Seminary, is a judicious 
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and attractive presentation of its theme—how to prepare for, and enjoy, 
and subsequently improve the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper. It meets the 
difficulties apt to arise in the mind of the young communicant, and offers 
many useful suggestions. There are other good books having the same aim, 
but this one excels by being exactly appropriate to our own times.——Bible 
Studies. I. Inthe Pentateuch. II. In the Life of Christ. By George F. 
Pentecost, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) This volume treats of the Inter- 
national Sabbath-school Lessons for the present year, and like those which 
preceded it in former years, is not remarkable for any particular skill in 
exposition, but furnishes a variety of useful applications of the Word, written 
in an easy and perspicuous style and pervaded by a spirit truly evangelical. 
The author (p. 261) denies the impeccability of our Lord, saying, ‘‘ Else there 
would have been no temptation.’’ This, it has been well remarked, is as 
much as to say that because an army cannot be conquered, it cannot be 
attacked. Theology is not Dr. Pentecost’s forte.——Joshua and the Land of 
Promise. By F. B. Myer, B.A. (Ibid.) This volume is one of a series by 
the eminent London preacher on Old Testament heroes. It is marked by a 
skillful selection of topics and a facility in making them serve a spiritual 
purpose, but we miss any clear perception of Joshua’s military character. 
He was a great commander, and the features which enter into such a servant 
of the Lord should have been distinctly noted. But in the short Preface, 
there is a very just remark upon the fact that the book must have come from 
the pen of a contemporary historian. ‘It is impossible to believe that a 
writer after the return from an exile could have told the story with the 
vividness, the realism, the minute life-like touches, in which it is presented 
to usin the historical books of the Old Testament.” We believe that the 
more closely any one examines these historic records the more he will be 
struck with the force of this observation.——The Wuy Into the Holiest. 
Expositions of the Epistle to the Hebrews. By F. B. Myer, B.A. (Ibid.) 
The second title of this book isa misnomer. The discourses it contains are 
not expositions, but rather applications of the very important Epistle from 
which the texts are taken. They are sound, rich in matter and eminently 
practical, but they shed no bright light upon the mysterious depths of this 
key to the Levitical system. Their excellence is rather shown by two sug- 
gestive sentences in the Preface. ‘* There are two strong tendencies flowing 
around us in the present day: one, to minimize the substitutionary aspect of 
the death of Christ, the other, to exaggerate the importance of mere out- 
ward rite. To each of these the study of this great Epistle is corrective.”’ 
And it cannot be denied that Mr. Myer applies the corrective with fre- 
quency and force. The best discourses are the two entitled ‘‘ The Unchanging 
Christ’ and ‘‘ The Established Heart.”—The Bible Teacher’s Guide; or, 
Methods of Work in the Sabbath-school. Vol. ii. By James A. Worden, D.D. 
(Presbyterian Board of Publication.) This is a worthy companion to the first 
volume, issued a year or two since, and noticed at the time in this REview. 
It contains a maximum of wholesome information and suggestion in a min- 
mum of space. The extensive circulation of these volumes would be a very 
great blessing alike to teachers and scholars.—— The Westminster Question 
Book. International Lessons, 1894. (Ibid.) This little manual is prepared 
on the same plan as in former years, and is remarkable for the skill with 
which a vast amount of information is packed into a small compass. The 
incorporation of a question and answer from the Catechism in each lesson 
adds greatly to the value of the volume.——Missionary Exercises (No. 3), 
consisting of Responsive Readings, Dialogues, Recitations. (Ibid.) This 
brochure, prepared by The Wonian’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian Church, is well adapted for its purpose, which is to furnish 
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material for Sunday-schools and other associations to use at their meetings. 
The selections are made with taste and judgment, and will be found to be of 
great service to the parties concerned, especially in the way of imparting 
information and stimulating interest——On Earth Peace. An Exercise for 
the Christmas Days. Arranged by J. R. Miller, D.D. (Zbid.) The chil- 
dren’s festival has passed, but it will return again, and then this new arrange- 
ment of Scriptures and songs will be found very serviceable by superintend- 
ents and teachers. The name of the author is sufficient guarantee for the 
excellence and appropriateness of the matter.—-Burdens. By the Rev. 
Oliver A. Kingsbury, D.D. (Zbid.) This little tractate considers its theme 
under the titles ‘‘ Burden-sharing,” ‘‘ Burden-carrying ” and ‘* Burden-last- 
ing ”—each division resting on a separate utterance of Holy Writ. The author 
writes with precision and force, and there are many who will find their account 
in reading his agreeable pages.——The Bible Catechist. An Instruction in 
Biblical Introduction for the Young. By the Rev. W. H. Gill,D.D. (Zbid.) 
This is a very good little work of its kind. Any parents by first mastering 
its contents for themselves can, by oral questioning without the book in 
hand, enable their children to spend the hours of Sunday evening in a very 
profitable and at the same time agreeable way. The children need not see 
the book at all. The information given piecemeal is eagerly received, and 
often the hour for the exercise will be awaited with much impatience. And 
if once lodged in the memory it makes better readers of the Bible and better 
worshipers in the sanctuary. What Suggestions can be Offered for Making 
Secret Prayer a Great Reality? By the Rev. Henry Wright,M.A. (Wilbur 
B. Ketcham.) This octavo pamphlet of eleven pages contains a great deal 
of useful suggestion in regard to the best method of turning to advantage 
stated sessions of secret prayer.. The matter is arranged under three heads: 
(1) “ Preparation for the Act,’ (2) ‘*‘ The Act Itself,’’ and (8) *‘ Our Conduct 
Afterwards.’? There is no waste of words, but the writer goes direct to the 
‘point. Under the first head is quoted the saying of McCheyne, ‘‘ Study your 
prayers ; a great part of my time is occupied in getting my heart into tune for 
prayer.’’? Under the second, Luther’s words are cited, ‘‘ I have so much to do 
that I cannot get on without three hours a day of praying.”’ Under the third, 
we are reminded first to exercise faith in God’s answer, and then to acknowl- 
edge the answer when received. The whole paper is full of good sense and 
earnest piety, and may be warmly recommended to the large class of Chris- 
tians who are troubled by wandering thoughts, listlessness or languor when 
they are in their closets. Such have great reason to inquire whether they are 
not missing the great object of their lives by bestowing time and attention 
only on things that perish.——The Lord’s Table. Thoughts on Communion 
and Fellowship. By Howard Crosby. (Randolph & Co.) A little volume 
made up of utterances at the Communion table and taken down at the time. 
They are characteristic, and will be found helpful. But why, oh why is there 
no memoir of the distinguished, many-sided, intrepid man of God whose cas- 
ual utterances are prized as filings of gold ?—-The American Tract Society 
has published a handsome quarto volume by Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton, 
entitled From Olivet to Patmos. The First Christian Century in Picture and 
Story. The narrative gives a sensible outline of the principal events, includ- 
ing a convenient summary of the various epistles, and furnishes numerous 
illustrations of persons and places, not executed in the highest style of art, 
but certainly correct in design and adapted to minister instruction and enter- 
tainment to the average reader. All books are to be welcomed which attract 
men to the sacred Word and make them familiar with its contents and 
meaning. 
New York. T. W. CHAMBERS. 








